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LEITFJl XX. 

riiE sc ir.NCK or waii in general. 

JE il l»o line thal tlie sciences are noble iu 
projiortion as they are usel’nl, what advan- 
ta^^e may not lliat of War be said to 2 )osses.s 
a'^ove almost every other! War is undoubtedly 
an «‘vil ; but it is inevitable, and often necessary. 
11 ilu‘ first man that reduced to a rejjular system 
tlie art of destroyini; liis fellow-creatures, had no 
other end in view th .n to gratify the ambition 
of sovereigns, he was a monster of wliom it 
may be said tiint it would have been ha])py ftt* 
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tlie world if he had heeii sfran£;led at Iws ]>lrllj r 
but if he did it only for the defence of per>>ecnl<-d 
virtue, (tr for the juini^hnnait of insolent and 
overbearing atrocity, to put a enih on ambition 
or to restrain the nnju>t pn'teiisions of vioUnce, 
linnianlty on<;ht to raise inoimnn nts to his ho- 
nour. 

Theri: are five ditVerenl kimls of war, eacli of 
which is to he <ondnc.t«*d difVereiill\ livmi the 
others: — llu' ollensive; tin* defensive ; iliat be- 
tween equal powers; the anxiiiaiA, which is car- 
ried on out of our o>vn territoriits to succour a 
prince or alls, or to assi^t a weaker whom a 
more powerfni has attacked; and civil war, 

OirKNSiVE war nm l be lou^ medilaied, 
befort' it be openly entered upon; when the suc- 
cess will dcjieiui upon two (Asenti;!! point'.; that 
the plan h<‘ .justly fonee.!, j'lu! the eiiterpris-e 
conducted wilii oriler. . it siioidd be well and 
inatnivly considered and di;;e .ted; ami with' tiie 
greatest secreev, lest, however aide the priiko: 
or his coiineil may he, some of the jm eautioiis 
necessary to he taken ma\ be discovered. "I'he.se 
precauti(*ns are iniinite in immlxT, as well as in 
their degrees of import :nice, both at home and 
abroad. 

DEfENsivii war may be divided into three 
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kil.'l'-. l! is oil her a wav suslaliu'ci l>y a slate 
is su(|({nily attaol^o;! i>y •.’.untiu'r, suj)oii(>r 
in fr<M»j)s and in moans; nr a prinoc makes this 
soYt of war hv ol);)io<‘ on one ^ido of iiis frontiers, 
while lio oivrio'. ofi o;ion''i\i' war oio'whoro; or 
il is a war hocoine (lcfonsi\o l>v ihc hxss of a 
battle. 

A (iefoasivo war sustained by a state allacla'd 
by a ^ujvri«*i' oiioiny, <le})on<ls eii'iroly on the 
<-a|)a(!ty ot’ the ifonoral. His partix ula.r object 
slumid bo, to oiioo.se a<l\:intaL’’oo;is oanij>s to 
sto]) the oneniy, without however bein;; obliged 
to li'jjht him; to innltij'Iy small advantages; to 
harass and perplex l!io ojiemy in hLs foraging 
partit's, and lliu'^ obiig<“ him to requin- groat es- 
o<*rts; to attack hi^ ooio.oys ; to render 1 lie pas- 
sages o(‘ rivers »,i detiles as dillieiill, lo him as 
possible; to eompo! Inui to l\«*ep Ins torces lo- 
gellier; if he wants to atlaek a tow ii, to throw 
iH /^n(■oonr.s before it isinve-led: in short, in the 
beginiiio.g the chief aim slumbi be, toac(jnire the 
<-n<'m\’s respect by \igiiai)cc arid activity, aiid, 
by forcing liim to In- circum'-poet in his marches 
(in l inamier <d' cncan'.pnu-nt, to gain time, and 
make the enemy lose it. .\n ahio general, carc- 
fnlly pursuing the.se maxims, w ill insj>ire courage 
into his soldiers, and the iuhubitauts of tlie 
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country; Avliile lu* leisuro to his prince fo 
take proper precautions hir resisting the encjny, 
and tliiis elianges the nature of this disagreeahle 
and vexatious kind <»!’ warfare. — The inana«;e- 
nient of a defejisive war re(juires iiiort* nnhtary 
skill than that of an offensive' one. 

A WAlt between eepial powers, is that in which 
the neighl»oming princes do not take part, s(» 
long as the belligerent parlies obtain no great 
advantage over each t>ther. .As to its rul<*s, lliev 
are enlirelv confonnahle to those already given: 
but we may take it as a certain inaxiin in this 
sort of war, tliat the general w'ho is the most a( - 
live and penetrating, will always in the end pje- 
vail over him win* jxvssesses these (pialities in a 
less degree; bec:ui.se, by his activity and pene- 
tration, he will multiply small advantages, till at 
last they procure him a decisive superiority. .A 
general who is continually attentive to procure 
himself small advantage';, infallibly obtains his 
end, which is to ruin the enemy's army: in which 
case he changes the nature of the war, and makes 
it ofieusive on his own part, which should ever 
be his chief object. 

Auxiliary war, is that in which a state suc- 
cours its neighhour", either in consequence, of 
ailiances or engagements entered into with them, 
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^‘1 soniofinics 1 <> picveiil tli<Mr falling under the 
r of ail aiiihitious rival. 

If it is ill virtue of treaties, these must be ve- 
!i:2iou>ly observed, in furiiisliint; the number of 
troops jirescribed. and even ofleriu^ to aiii^niciit 
the ijuota if required; or in making a diversion 
by a'ltai king the couimon enemy, or his allies. 

If it is to |ueveut a neighbouring state from 
being crushed by a power who after this con- 
•juesl ma\ become dangerous to ourselves, there 
ar(“ .s»>\(>nil nieasures to betaken for our own 
particular iiiten st. One of the chief is, to ex- 
act Iroin tltose whom wc succour, the possession 
of some imjiortaut post in seeurifv, lest they 
siionld make tin ir peace without our knowledge, 
or to our prejudice. 

'I’lie general therefore who is chosen for the 
aiiviliary corps, should possess wisdom, penetra- 
tion and foresight : wisdom to preserve a proper 
jdi.seipliue in his army, that they may give the 
ally no cause of eomplaint ; foresight and |)eue- 
t rat ion to prevent his ow n troops from suH’ering 
for w atit of subsisteiK’e, or being exposed to the 
harder parts of the service, except in proportion 
to their numhers with tho.se of the confederate; 
and finally, that nothing shall jiass without his 
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kiiowledur, wliicli lar.y be prcjuduial to his 
ina>ter. 

Civil or intestine war, is that bitu«en 
lir.s ill the same state. 'J'liis sort oi nar, nliifli 
llic animosity oi llu- tlifVerenl faction'*, ami fai a- 
ticisni, ran\ be\or.<l llie b(im:(!''Oi hi sMa- 

ia(y ami tlie sm ial duties, Ira's in lioiieral no o’.Mei 
rules than those oi the oiieiisive am! tlie deb u- 
sive. It has hov.cver aluavs ber’.i «.bt'i\i'i, 
that civil wars Idni; ^it‘al men and i^o id M;!(hei>; 
because the nobiiilN, cili/eiis, ami labourers, In - 
ini; eijualiv obiiiied to Ihr their |»r«»|H'rty 

and dearest interests, have all an ojipoi luuit> tif 
leariiiiij; the rudiimnts of war. 

Jt is oiilv diiriiii: actual servici* that an offuer 

4 

is called to the full display oi'liis talents, and lo 
aive enei'iiy to his principles; but in a tinu' oi 
pea<e these may with most ad\antai;e be m- 
(juired. Let him Z/ic// .employ his leisure iioui ' 
to frain a complete insieiit into the ilulie.s <d bi-* 
profession : let him ipdt the t ireumserilHtl sphere 
of minute alteutiuiis wiiich so murh fetter tlie 
mind ; let him not emdim' so I'vleiisive a sci- 
ence, and which emiuaeesso inauv ohjeels, wiliiiii 
the sjihcre id’ mechaineal eMrcise; , ami in dai- 
ly and nnwearii’d evoiutions. 'J'hese pin]5oses, 
though iitdispensahle^ and be\o;id v. hi« h mdiiiary 
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roiicehc tlit'n* is hardly any thin" to be 
N anit, to an t;nli"hUMic(l ofhccr juTsent only h 
j.arlia! and snhordinalc view of his art. ile 
|>en ei\es how insnllicieiit they are to "ivc him a 
due notion of the "real ]ninciplr.s of inovemciit, 
end of their variefi application to the different 
oiieralions of war. 

i 

I r is a "leal error to suppose that the military 
art he aetpiired by habit and experience, 

uitiiout application. Principles and method are 
ahs<»lutt ly essential. Objects in war ]>resent 
thenisel\<‘s luider so many and such various as- 
pect. from tiu' nature of ]>laces and of circum- 
.stances, that without an <>stahlislied s\stem, it is 
impossible to <leri\e all the. proper advantages 
even from the most consunnnate experience, im- 
assist<‘d by theorv, which geiierali.si’s and pre- 
sents. to our \iew the connection of causes with 
effect.s. 

— *\Vtir:N an officer, <hinng a time of peace, has 
employed himself in acipiiring a set of n*"ular 
principles, he will soon p(‘reei\e their natural 
uses and operation; he uill be inableil, by 
means of these, to trace efiects to their sources; 
and he will have it in his power to apply his 
rules to every circumstance as it arises, however 
new it may he to him. Uc will then perceive 
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ilow unavailiii", and ovimi fatal, hraxorv, ronracf, 
greatness of iniiid, and natural perspicuitv, may 
become to an otKcer who has not )m‘^iou^ly de- 
voted himself to the study of his profession, lie 
will then find that the more brave and intrepid 
such a man is, tiie more he will be liabh* to (m- 
rors; and that it is even less disad\antai.>eons to 
be destitute ore\i)eri«‘nee than of liieois. 

Cut how is this theorv to be aeipiin d I And 
M'hence is our instruction to be drawn, iftlieri' 
are neitiu'r rn!e^ nor system to be foniifi ! 

Many ofiieers who liu\e felt tin* necessity of 
an established theory, have written on the sei- 
enee of war. Head llnnr eomjx-'si'.ioiis with at- 
tention, and y(JU will tia'ie be able to traie these 
rules; yni will there find enliiilitened preeepf^ 
which may be of irreat utility to m.u. It must 
1)0 acknow'le'l^:e<l that tlie-e prim ipies :;pp< ir in 
their works fre.|nently ’without pei^pidiity, or- 
der, or connection ; and are scattmetl in a tine; 
sand dilVerent jilaces: and that these writers >*re 
not agreed in several poim<, and some of their 
systems will appear to you even contradictory. 
Collect them toirelher; evamiue them, eouibine 
them, j2;ive to each its j)r(tper consideration, and 
from the result form to yonrsolfa system which 
may on every occajioii serve yon as a guivi«.‘. 
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*• Wf. nmy have been ciidinved by nature with 
military lahids,” sass a writer on the art of war; 
“ Init if these are not rultivatod by att(‘nli»ai 
and stud\, we eannot expret them to he ini- 
jM'oved and matured. Nevertiieless, to see the 
litth‘ apjdieation of onr yonnir f)thrers, anyone 
noidd siipixise that the knov.le<!*;e «>f iheir art is 
t<» l:e ‘iiiiiad in a day; that the achlress, skill, and 
iorcsiiilit, wiiii h assist tiuan in the nnjsl imminent 
dangers, ar<’ b<»m with them; and that they are 
asnoi'ai llie small mi'uber oi tlutse ( xiraurdinar) 
ij[e!rms('s w iiM api'ear sometimes in the worhl at. 
distant intervals, as it' lor the pnrjMKse of saving or 
overturning empires. — Sueh was 'rhetinstoeles. 
Nob<*dy, sa\s I'hneyilides, has more tnlly shown 
tliati that eelebrateei eemmiamier, what nature, 
m 'assist I'd by art, is able to etl’eet : and for this 
he has de.ser' ed the aj>|)lause of aliases; since 
bs natural sana' ity alone, •without |Meviousstu- 
d\»'^ he constant lx perceived the steps he onjilit 
to pursue; and hx the exrelletiee of his arrauifc- 
m.ent^, and hisac ti\itx, eomplete.'l his plans al- 
most as soon as tiu x v.eie lormed. 

“ I r is no \ery siniiuiar thin" in xvar,” adds 
the lirst nientioited anlhvn', “ to perceive young 
men even hoaslia" of their ignoraiiee, and avow- 
ing iheinselves eiieuiies to rcilecUou and study. 
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But do any flusc upjwar likely to rival tlie 
fume of I’htiiiislocles? The eA'ideuee tluil they 
bear no resemblance to the illustiious (ireek, 
show’s itself in every thinj; they undertake. I'lni- 
cydides has justly said, that this «reat warrior 
desci'ved the admiration of all ai:es ; and aci ord- 
ingly he still continues to possess it. 
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ON ri!F. KNOW i.r,i)(;K of okomkthy, 
(;Ko(;ir\i'iiv, ANi) dkskkn. 

;Wi.! (U'taiis oil CJunncry and Fortification.] 

'; !!!> is, ariihinctic*, 

n \ , ;i!!(t tritroiioi.iol rO fonii the 

iia.si- «•(' f.!C‘ ol‘ war, w liirli is nterrly a 

•it i; I * (' o; (•( !. iiiii;.;i >iis. 

INfp, t!;! i' lioif rt'din'ftl lo calnilation, and 
fdii raliiiidti ol' aii'.l spate; and c\or\ pro- 
jKisiiii;;! is capalih* ol’ dcnnnislralion. ()jif move- 
Uit iit lii't's ii'<‘ i<» .tindiit'r, atui cvciv <»|H'ration 
is Itiilowfd !)v fcrl'ciiii ivercssarN coiis<‘<{ut.'nct‘.s. 

I'i i^ lit the .issi^tainf t>f oeonuliv also that 


■ ‘‘ NoTiiiNr. anurcs niorf li.irtnlcsslv that) ctMTipu- 
t:;!it'n,” s.ivs J. iin-.on widi li s usii il fori’t' of rcnMrk, 
and nolliiii'y is iror,- oden to roil busir)i’‘;$ 

or s|i'.-rijl.iuve in jiiiriob. A llunisrn.'d sm. < s wliicli llic 
i'.pior.tiu l.i’.i'' inti lialiftc, tlic .ov.iy when tiu coniputisL 
tak( b llic n within his yra.sji. Kiu..frit;:l iiapiirit-s t/lvi-e 
cntcrrainineni in solitude by the practicf, aad rcpu'.adon 
in {iublit by tac c licet.” 
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engineers conclui't all their works, take the situ- 
ation and plans of towns, the distances of places, 
and even of such things as are accessible only to 
the sight. This science i> not only an introduc- 
tion to fortification, but highly necessary to me- 
chanics. On geometry likewise depends the the- 
ory of gunnery, mining, and draw ing. 

But besides the direct and innnediate advan- 
tages to be derived from the application of g»‘o- 
inetrical principles to the movements of troops; 
the study of this science generally, is also the 
most ready means of acquiring that spirit of pre- 
cision so useful to every one engaged in war. 
Without a knowledge of geome.try, the idc'as arc 
commonly vague; and the mind is incapable of 
comparing and of judging, or calculating, but 
with difficulty. — An otlicer ought to be no less 
skilled in geograjdiy, the art of designing, the 
management of artilK’ry, and the knowlecjge of 
fortification, if he is ambitious of qualiWhig 
himself for the variety of difl’erent situations and 
contingencies which daily present themselves in 
tiie operations of a campaign. 

Geography points out the exact local situ- 
ation of a country, and of its frontiers ; its com- 
merce, its navigation (if any) its rivers, and the 
great roads which traverse it. This study is 
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botli easy and agreeable, and requires only com- 
mon observation and ineniorv. 

Topography, or the description of a particular 
district, is that part of geography which is the 
most essential for an officer: but this study can 
only be pursued upon the spots themselves ; un- 
less, having been the theatre of former wars, 
history, or particular memoirs, may have given 
a ininut(‘ account of them*. 

Design, or drawing, is the art of represent- 
ing on p-aper the <lillerent situations of countries, 
the positions of ground and of posts, and the 
plans and outline of intrenchments. It also 
greatly facilitates those operations which re(juire 
an <*x'act local acquaintance vvitli places. 

^ Ou will receive regular instructions on the 
sulijects of Gunnery an<l Fortification, but in the 
mean .tinie I shall here present you with some 
looscyidi as concerning those arts. 

^Some persons assert, that we have nothing in 
the military art in common with the Romans, 
and that the invention of gunpowder has entire- 
ly changed the nature of war. Tliis is not en- 


• A remark on the attention paid to this essential sub- 
ject in the French armies, occurs below in Letter xxxii. 
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♦irely true: — our muskets (if we exclude flie 
Iniyonct, which is the most formidahle part of 
fliein) are merely wea|>oii.s which strike at a 
distance, in nearly the saiiu^ manner as the how, 
the cross-bow, an<l the slim;: and the principal 
a(lvautai;es of the cannon over the balisia and 
catapu!la * are, in its being a machine more sim- 
ple, and that it shortens tl»e duration <tf sieges; 
in other respects it has only an indirect influence, 
on the art of war. It is chiefly on men tliat the 
invention of gunpow'der has wrought sinrli a 
change: iii having led them to place a greater 
dependance on the power of the arms than oj» 
the energy of the soldier . and to esteem lev, 
th:it iiitiv.pitlhy, that bodily vigour, ami tiioic 
Otiier naliijM! endowment?, winch no mecJumital 
acrprisi'.ions can su))ply. 

Anciently it was rather the personal valour «>f 


* : cir*]/U'vc*vl by the Romant* in their sieves. 

The ionner v.ml. i'or ilie purpose of throwinjf great stone.-:, 
anti tiie latter tijr cabling liic Iicavier sort of darts and 
spears. Some f'i tiicsc engines were so large, and of such 
force, that they would ♦hrow slonesofa hundred weight* 
Josephus lakes notice of the surjn'ising effects of these 
engine.^; and says, that the Mimes tlirown by them beat 
down buiLlemcats, uad luiuckcd olT the anglc^i of towers.. 
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tlio soldier, tliriii the iihilily of the i^enend, which 
th'oided the issue of a hat lie. (!e.sar, considered 
with regard to his military aehieveincnts, is less 
worthy of admiration for the art evinced in his 
positions and his movements, than for the intre- 
pidity and fearless courage with which he was 
al>le to inspire his soldiers*. 

The bailies <»f former times were mueli more 
sangninarv than modern ones; heeause the close 
imj)er\ious order of the troops necessarily en- 


• It is said of Arcliidamas, that when he fii-it saw tlie 
maeliine called ilie <■.//,//)////.•, then rccendy brought from 
Sicily, he exclaimed : “ This is ilie grave of valour.” 

'I'lir; gallant kniglits also who lira witnessed tin- intro- 
duction of lire arms in battle, were of tlie same (’j)itiion : 
it is even mentioned that the noble IJayard himself used 
to j)ul to death, without mercy, all musketeers wlto fell 
into hls^ hands, considering them to be the decided ene- 
mies o® true personal courage. . 

^C()/RA(;r, as a moral virtue, or tjuality cf the soul, 
(and it is only when considered as such that it deserves to 
be valued), consists in being able to face daiir a r, and death 
itself, without terror or dismay, on necis-ary occasions, 
la this case however lire-arms, by reducing all men to 
the same level, iij destroying the distinctions arising from 
diflerent degrees of bodily strength, have not rendered. 
])crsonal valour of no avail, but have rather placed it ia 
the brightest point of view. 
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gaj^ed a greater numl>er of combatants at oiiCv> 
and the moral energy the ancient soldiers ren- 
dered the conflict long and dreadful. At pre 
sent, all is finished uhen one arniv sju-ceeds in 
turning the dank of another. But ind< pendently 
of that, firing does not kill so inaiiy as the wea- 
pons u<e(l l)> the ancients. Close combat rarely 
takes place, and is short in its duration, among 
the moderns, because they are not properly arnK <l 
for that mode of fighting : the most sanguinary 
(though only to one of the two parties) is when 
the cavalry pursues, sword in hand, a routed 
infantry; between two bodies of nun on fool, 
the form of the musket and the bayonet renders 
tlunn more ridiculous than itangerous. 

When once two armies among tlur ancients had 
come to a close engagement, it w as almost in-, possi- 
ble to eirect a retreat with any degree of order. 
In opposition to this assertion, wa- cannot justly 
cite the retreat of the Ten Thousand, andy few 
others ; which were owing entirely to the lii- 
fluence of particular circumstances, and cannot 
be regarded as exce)>tions. The ancients had 
not sufficient cavalry to j)rotcct their infantry 
when it was compelled to fly ; besides, their ca- 
valry could not effect any thing ag-ainst the wea- 
pons used by the infantry. 
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When llicy fled, they were eiit iii pieces by 
Noldiers who pursued Ihein with j)roj>ort,ionate 
•velocity : the .sliiiij'hter was dreadful. It was 
impossible to think of gaiuiuj^ a position, or of 
forming a new front ; because they liad no bat- 
teries, Ix'neath the shelter of w hich tli<*y could 
be rallied, and put in order ; and t!je enraged 
<',ienjy would allow no time for such a maneeuvfe 
to take place. It w^as not every army among the 
ancients which possessed the noble g<*nerosil\ of 
the Lacedemonians ; who, content with victory, 
never pursued a \an(juishe<l enemy. 

Cannon were ori<;inallv made of iron bars, 
soldered together, aiui fortitied with strong iron 
hoops; some of which are still to be seen, viz. 
om‘ in the Tower of Lomlon, two at Woolwich, 
and one in the r^yal arsejia! at Lisbon. Others 
were made of thin siteets of iron rolled up toge- 
ther, ^iiid hoopeii ; '.uul on emergences tliey were 
mad/' even of leaiiun, with plates ofiton orcopper, 
'riiese pieces were ibrnied in a rude and imjter- 
fect manner, like tiie first essays of many new 
inventions. Stone balls were thrown out of these 
cannon ; and only a small quantity of powder 
was used, on account of their weakness. These 
pieces have no ornaments, are placed on their 
carriages by rings, and are of a cyiindrica} 

VOL. n. i: 
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form. Wlien t)r I)Y a\)ioiii they were made, is 
uncertain: however, we read ol‘ rannoii l)eii)i; 
used as early as the thirieeiith eontuiy, in a sea- 
engagement between tlie king (»f Tunis and the 
Moorish king of Seville. 1’he Venetians used 
cannon at the siege oi' Claudia .lessa, now called 
Chioggia, in liUiO; which were hroiight thither 
by two (iermans, with some powder ami leaden 
balls: as likewi e in their wars with tl;e Ct iioesc 
in 1371 ). Our glorious king Falward the 'ri.ird 
made use of cannon at the battle of ( u ssy in 
1346', and at the siege <»f (’alaU in 13 17* ^'an- 

non were used by the 'I'niks at the si> ge of (h)Si- 
stantinople, then in possession of the (’hrisiiaus, 
in I3pi, or in that of 1 bV.?, that threw a weight 
of 3(i0ll).: but the\ genorallv burst at either the 
first, second, or tinrd shot. Louis the 'i’well’th 
liud one cast at l ours of the same size, which 
threw a ball from tlie Bastille to (’.barei;to\>, the 
distance oi'a league. One of these fuiuons can- 
m»u was taken at the siege »>f Dieu, in 1j 4(i, by 
don John de.t astro; and is new in the eastlc of 
l^t. Juiliao da Barra, ten miles from Lisbon: its 
length is go feet 7 inches, diameter at the cen- 
tre 6' feel 3 inches, and it discharges a ball of 
lOOlb. It has neither doljtbius, rings, nor but- 
ton; is of a curious kind of metal; and has a 
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1:tri;c liulostaii inscrijilion upon }(, nlilcii savs it 
vvii'' (‘a:4 in 1 lOO. 

’* "J'!n- arlillrrv liiM iVatiKMl,” sa\s a <Tk*lnalo{l 
Jii-lorian, “ .«(> clunisy, anil of such (iitiiciilt 

inanaijcmcnt, llial iiitu were not ijuinedialeiv 
scnsil)le of ils jise and el’ieary ; and even to the 
present limes, improveim nls have been continu- 
ally makini': in lliis i’urious enjj;ine, whieij, ihouifli 
it .'•t‘<‘med (ontrived tor the destruction of man- 
kind and the o\erlhrow of empires, has, i'.i tin. 
issue, r(!id<‘r<‘d battles less blood\, and lias i:i\ei! 
ureal er stability to < i\il soci' tii's. Nations, by 
its means, liavi- l)een bronchi more to a level; 
<'onqnests have become less lVef|nent and rapid: 
Mua ess in war lias been rediieed iiearK to a mat- 

tj 

tiM- of calenli'.Jion ; and any nation overmatched 
by its eiM'iiiies, either yields to their demands, 
or sei.nres itself by alliances against their violence 
and iidasioii.” 

It.was in (iermuny that gunpowder and arlii- 

lerv were lirst fabricated; hut it seems to have 

been in Fram e, if we are to believe Villani, that 

ibis new invention was oiiginallv applied, on a 

great* scale, to the purposes of war. According 

to him, our Kdward the Third enjoys the honor 

of making the grand experiment at the battle of 

Cvessv, within .sj\ \earsof the oiiirinol discoverv; 

. . . 

( 
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and here Ihr few iiiidiapolY pieros of ovdiianc* 
(deslitiilc. in all j>rol)al>ilitv, of both trnnni(»n^ 
and wln*<“K, and danuorons from tlu'ir nncoiilh 
con^tructioji) \^lncli lliisontorprisinn prince plac*’<l 
in the front of his army, had a pifulii^ions ert»!cf. 

But thou>.di tile dreadful eflei ts <»f nunpowder 
were now maniiest(‘d hevond a doubt, and had 
heeti applied sucresstully in the field of baffle: 
vet, however ohvi«>us the principles, it waNsome 
film* before tlie artillery was pointed auain>t for- 
tifications, and the newly-diM o\er«'d force i,d\en 
to jirojectile', applied to the suh\<T^ ion of towns 
and castles, liven against these they at last ac- 
(juired a decided superiorit\; for the art of’mni- 
nerv was sooner iniproxed tiian the. science of 
fortification; and it i'. a wadUestahlished fact, 
that the mode of defence was much inferior to 
that of olVence, till the days of \ anhan and C’ue- 
horn. 

The cc.Tilest xvhich look place in conseqyence 
of tile, expulsion of the house of Stuart and the 
elevation of the priiiet of Oraii'^e, jjaxe a moix; 
warlike turn to the I'nidish nation: ai i( pro- 
duced coiisidcahle allenlioii to taetics in ijene- 
ral, and that hraneh in partieular wliich eoneeim 
the nianaijenK'nl. of artillery. Duriiuf the vieto- 
rioiis jiroure.ss of the Kiiglisli army in the reign 
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r*.r qiimi Aium*, siihjt'i t must <>{ course have 
4MTUj)ie(l llu* attcution of adunnistralion ; hul, 
sf» >.lo\v is the attainineiit of perfeetioii in the uii- 
lifaiv art, if fell infiuitelv short ol !l)«* juvsenf es- 
lahli'^hmeiit. Indeed cauuoii at that ju'riod were 
seareeiN e\er tanploMHl (at least those <d’ any 
si/e) except in sieiif-s, v^hi4-h were spun < nit to 
an incoin«‘ivahle h‘Mi;fli. Battalion jfuns attached 
to the infantiA, a late and adinirahU* improve- 
nnait, were unknown. 

'Mu' park ot artilh'rv with wliieli William the 
'Phird earri«'il on the war in I'landtTs, and the 
victori tns Marlhoroniih jumetrated into the inte- 
rior oi (iernianx, would now seareeiN he deemed 
adtapiate foi an army of ten thoiisand men. In 
addition to this, the pieces in use were unwieldy, 
ditiieuti of maiianement aii<l conveyaina*, end t<*- 
talh n^itit lor those rajiiil evolutions which dis- 
tin<<;nisii modern warfare. 

t 

Thk knowh'di;** of \rtillerv inchnh's not only 
the n '* of fire-arms, hut thj'ir force and power, 
tluar >litrtrent mo«h*s of const rnetion, their qua- 
lity, and the nu'aiis *it ap’plyni; them to the 
{greatest advanfa<:«*. fatnfnily persuaded tliatyou 
W'ill .soon a«4pnie all liiat is necessary in this 
Iirancli. ''Phere are iiowev*‘r some relative points 
roimected with it, of which it would he dis"race- 
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fill in you to appear ijrnoraiil : I nicaii (he rout- 
punitive capacity and force of cunnon and other 
fire-anns. 

Tliere are in cannon three species of di-jchar^e?. 
Tile first is the discharue direct, or I’oint-hlank ; 
wl'irh is uhen the cannon is pointed innne<liately 
at the sjiMt airainst which the ball is to be fired ; 
and tliis is remilated by means ol a weoden 
we('i:e, pl.iced under the breeibnii; of tiie jiiia 
(ill tin* bead <d llie tarri.ii;;'. fin* se- 

<oi!fi the ifusdoiu-shol ; this i-, v. lien a pi<‘ee 
‘s fiiul uiili ils bieedi inerels on the cirr- 
lii'.Lie, witliont ans c’ditional <!)• o ..itindar l ieMi- 
tiiui, aiiil tliiis deuil.hiy; in ii^ !eiii:lli an anide 
of In di-fire'-^ \,itii t!ie li nixoit. In litiN silnatio!! 
the ball is eonsesed to the e.ieaU '.t po>'.ible dis- 
tance ; bnt as the jiieie euiii’ot, thn^ inonnted, 
b(* directed to, Mini iiiiy d; teiiiiii.ed poii^t, it is 
not fired in this wav esi'epl on a e|.(^e bodv oj 
ineii, or at places wiiere the biill eiinnol fail* to 
I'o exccuti n. 'i’he third discliai'ii' is the Jiirochit 
(called in raiiiliili the dm 1, itnd-drakt'; ; invented 
by Vaulian, aiul vvbieli consists in tiiinij; the can- 
non charged only with p.< wder jnst snlbeieut to 
carry the ball along the facade or works at- 
tacked: when fired in this inaiiiar, the shot rolls 
and bounds along die ground during the whole 
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ul ii- passH^o, and thus pro\os oxlroinely niisr 
cliirx oils. 

'I'iir ]N»iiit~l>latiK or (lischarijo may bo 

n'CKiMird at about fatbom. ith regard to 
> fin'd at Handout, and loaded with two- 
lliirds of tin* \v«*i^lil cd’tbo ball, it appeared front 
expi'iinient', tliat a pi«'ee uitli 

',Ulb. ball, earned to 22.>0 fatbom, 

H) to'jD'JO 

12 to 1 S 70 

S to !(){)( ) 

t to i.v:o. 

rii(‘ piee''s of 21, K', 12, and slb. ouulil to be 
loaded wilb only alMoaf a tiiird of file \vei*,dit of 
tile bail, to prodiiee tLe ^reate^^ eiVect of which 
lliey are ea|»aMe ; that i', i.i llii> pri>])orlion ; a 
2 i -pounder with nine pounds of powder, liio l6 
with siv, the 1 2 w itd Ihv', and the S with three. 
With respe('t toti'.e l-poiKtder, its suitable pro- 
puriioii has been found to bo two ]>ound^>, of 
half the weight of its ball, 'riiis piece rtajuiro'i 
a stronjuer obariie tliaji the otbeiN in proportitui 
to its ball, bceatise its Icnutb is so nut cli greater 
in proportion to the bore. 

The (puuitify r*f powaler required in the third 
species of diseharge, <ir nroiht'f, is to be ascer- 
I aim’d only by experiments in the particular 

c 4 
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rasr.c. Wiili this \u>w trial is to ho made withdil 
forent woiijljfs; and wlion the jnopoiiion n- 
quirod is found, this is rontinuod. 

In sioi^os, this last nietliod is nsod with a voiy 
small quantily of powdor, an<l a iiltlo oloxation, 
so as ju.st to tiro over the parapol ; and thru tin* 
shot will roll alonti the opposilr rampart, dis 
]nountiii2[ the cannon and di'^porsim; m" dostroy- 
injj; the troops. The pieces are generally at ahonl 
:>00 foot he fore the lirst parallel; perpendicular 
to the faces produced, whicii they are to eutilade. 
Hirochet practice is lud appiieahle 1«» cannon 
alone: small mortars and howitzers jna\ eireclu 
ally he used for the same purpose^ ami an* thus 
of sinmdar ttse in aclior. to entilade the eiu iny s 
ranks; for when the men perceive the shells roll 
iiip; and houncin^ about with their fu-es hurniit^, 
expeclinu them to hurst every moment, the 
bravest will hardly huve courai:;e to wait' their 
approach, aiul face the horror of their e\plosion. 

Ricochet firina; is not coniined to any particu- 
lar charge (»r elevati(ni : each must vary accord- 
ing to the distance, and <liderence of level, of the 
object to he fired at; and particularly of the spot 
on which it is intended for the shot to make the 
first bound. The smaller the angle is under 
Srhich a shot is made to ricochet, the longer i^ 
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nil! pn’si’rvo its lorce and have rftVrt ; as it will 
:inl\ so nuu'ii liio U‘ss in tin* I'tound on winch it 
lioinid'*, an<l wliosc tcnaritj will of course pre- 
sent so nincli loss rosistanco to its proi'ross. In 
tin* ricociiol of a Idrtitication i)f anv kiml, tlio 
ani,do of olovation slnmld seldom he less llian 10 
decrees, to throw the shot over a parapet a little 
higher than the level <d' the hatterv. If the 
works are oi' an e\traor<linarv heiiiht, the piece 
4 nU't he removed to sneh a situation, and have 
such (Ir.ii je, that it can still attain it^ ohject at 
thi''. elevation, or at least under that of I:1 or II 
d<-:;ites, otherwise the slmt will not ricochet, and 
the eani.toes will sntl'er verv mneh. 'I'lie lir=;t 
i.’mt in a rico< het hatterv should he so placed as 
to sweep the whole length of the rampart of tlie 
t iK'mv s work, at three or four feet from the pa- 
rapet ; and the re^t slnmld form as small an an- 
!i:le with tin' parapi't as possihle. For this pur- 
pose tile izmis sliouid he pointed about four fa- 
thoms from tin' face of the work toward the in- 
terior. 

In the ricochet of ordnance in the field, the oi»- 
jects to he tired at heint; principally infaiitrv and 
^valrv, the «»nns .should seldom be elevated 
above iliret' decrees ; as with greater ani^lcs the 
ball would be apt to boimd too iiigb, and dc- 
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font tli(‘ ohjoct inlojMlod. This sort of lirin;; i ; 
gencrnlly imjctisod aloni; llie wliolc < \1nii ol‘ ii 
face or flank. 

T!u‘ (clchratt'd niarshaM auhan ilir>l iii\<‘Ul<“(l 
the inodo of firing ri<’orli(‘t ^hols. Jlo iriod ilio 
cxpi'iiniciil al thosioi^c of \tli, i;i Mi/*). 

St. JIkmy lias proved that a J t-jioiMider niv.s 
be lired froni <)<J to too or e\en l ,’<) limes in 
twenty-four hoiirs. (’are iinisl he taken how- 
eser to lei the jiiere eool alter e\ers ten or 
l\vel\e litnes. 

In fivin«i a niin\her of times, and iiHpiick sin - 
cession, with the same cannon ; uImmi it i' im'i- 
ceived ihat the metal hesfins to he healetl, it i- 
iieeessars to diminish the charffe; heeanse in 
this slate ii is ineapahle of s,, inn d resl^tanee, 
and he!!({' t!ie usual charii*‘s inii’hl ”i\ea (hui^^ei- 
ons shoek. it has hern said to he ])roved by e\- 
perienec, lliai the eapjuity of eaniion is jireater 
in (ho iiiorniiii^ and eveninij; thaii at iiooii, ami jn 
<()ol weather than in hot. ’I'lie nsison assiom'd 
tor tliis is, that at llie {dnner periods the air, he 
ir.ff less heateil, oceasions a inueh less expansion 
ol' the powder; the effort of which hein^, as it 
were, more united and concentrated, will hecome 
more powerful. 

In order to ascertain the capacity of lire-arni''. 
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it is necessary to consider liist tlie, line of sijwlit;* 
that is, a rinhl. line iVoni the e\e to tin; object, 
aimed at ; .secondly tlielineot’ li.t*; another l ijnht 
line, in the direction of the length of the piece: 
ainl thirdly the trajectoral li)ie, or tliat wl.icli is 
]>rodnced by the efiedof tin; |Keader. Otlicers 
who are bnl .sujjerticially inlbnne.d of the con- ' 
stnii’lion e)f tire-arms, snp))0'^e that the line 
of .^iidil and tin* line of tire are parallel: not 
< ihal is th<*y W(r<‘ so, tin* hall would 

a!wa\'> (all helcw its mark; hMaase e'.erv in- 
si;.!.! iVi.m it-. li;i\in'.j pa.sMnl the lein* of the ipin, 
ii ^ tin- line nf tiis', ;md uradsially tejids to- 
w. '(!s lilt' earth, ;icrordiiiir to the laws of mavi- 
'r'ie line ol lire and that of si^lil, iiivtead 
"1 !»ei;it: p:ii;il!ei, form ;m ;mirle more or less 
• iisible, ar< online to the tliit kne.'S of the piece 
at it^ breet hiiiL', am! at its opposite cxlremity. 

riie ball, ;jltcr p.issinu llie mu//ic, describc.s 
.4 sni\e. riiis einved lijie first intersects the 
line of ■.ii;lit al ;i ■nrall disi;mce from the monlli 
of the piece, paNses ah;»e it, and thence in- 
t linini: to the eaitli by ;'ra> itafioii) r(*j>av<N this 
line, and inter'CcTs it a second time; thus de- 
scribiii!; a paiv.bola till the lime of its fidl. This 
scrond |M»int of intersection is called, die capa- 
' ily of a uun in a point-blank tire ; and is iiwre 
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or less distant from the extrcMiiity of the piece, in 
proportion to tlie enlargement of the angh- 
formed by the line of sight and l!ie line of fire. 

It has been proved by experiment, flint in a 
cannon loaded with ball, and ponder in pr(*por- 
tion, the ball, following its trajectoral path, will 
be found, at the distance of sixty fathoms, eh‘- 
vated above the line of sight about two fiet, 
which will be its greatest elevation; and that 
at 120 fathoms, it will again intersect this line 
in continuing to describe its curve toward the 
earth. 

I have said that the. ball is elevated above the 
line of sight at the tlistance of 60 fathoms, Otli 
cers who are not sutiiciently accpiainted with the 
nature of tire-arms, say that the shot always 
rises; and in consequence order their men iliscri- 
minately, and at whatever di'^tanee they may he 
from Ihecmnny, to takgaim toward the centre of 
the body, or to^^rc low. They do not consider, 
tliat it is impossible to hit any mark whatever, 
when the aim is taken ut two fee;! below' it, at 
any given distance ; and if the aim be taken at 
the lower extremity of an object, it can ne\ er at 
any dbtance be bit higher than two I’eet above 
that extremity. If an <ibject six fed liigli is 
placed at the distance of 100 fathoms, and aim 
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liikon at two f«M*l ahovr its base, the Ivall will 
in its centre, or at tl!<! height of llireefeet; 

1(1 if at ()’() fathoms, the mark will be struck at 
the height of four feet. But if the distance of 
the mark exceeds 1 ‘20 fathoms, the aim must ne- 
.nil) b«? taken higher than the mark, to hit 
ils iiilerinodiate dimension; and the elevation 
must be thus increased in proportion to the dis- 
l;ni»(‘ from the mark. For instance; — orders 
•tre "iven to take aim at the height of the stand- 
ard-heads, when the enemy is at the distance of 
)0() fathoms; at the ludght of the halberd-heads, 
uIk'h at joo; at tliehats,at I fO; attheknees, 
at 0 ( 1 ; and never beneath this mark. 

'i ne <'a))aeity of the tirelocks of our infantry, 
in a direction nearly hori/tmtai, is about 180 
fa'^Mui)'. Hence in the construction of defen- 
sive posts, between 120 and i 10 fathoms has 
bo<Mi lived on for the distance oi’ the line of de- 
fence, from the Hank to llu' angle flunked. 
But though the horizontal eapaeits of the mus- 
ket has heeii estimated at 1 SO fatlioins, it is sel 
'hull that the lire of the infantry begins to ha\e 
a powerful elfeet beyond SO fathoms. 

From the study of the artillery, it is proper 
to proceed to that of Fortiticulion. 

Whoever has been in North America, may 
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have seen fortification in its infancy. Tlieiv 
are abundance of Indian villages fenceci round 
by lonu stakes driven into the ground, uitli 
moss or earth to fili the intervals ; and tliis is 
their security (together with tlieir own Nigi- 
lance) against the cruelty of the savage neigii- 
bouriiig nations. 

Nor is tbrlitication nuu h less ancient than 
mankkid ; for Cain, the son of Adam, built a 
city with a wall round it on mount Lihan, and 
called it after the name of his son Knocij, tlu* 
ruins of which, it is said, are to be se«'n at ihi^- 
day ; and the Bahyhutians, soon after the Deluge, 
built cities and encompassed them with strong 
walls. 

At first, peojde thought themselves sicure 
with a single wall, heiiind which they made 
use of their darts and arrows with safety ; but 
as new warlike instruments were eontinuallv in- 

t • 

vented to destroy these feeble structures, so on 

* I 

the other hand ju'rsoiis acting on the dof'eiisivi' 
w ere obliged to build strongei, to iesi',1 tfie con- 
trivances of the des])erate assailants. 

What improvements they iiukIo in strengthen- 
ing their walls many ages ago, apj>ear from his- 
tory. 'fhe first walls >ve read of, and which 
were erected by Cain, were of brkk ; and the 
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rtiicieut rJreciaus, lonii bi'Jbre Ibe building of 
Jlonu*, used brick and rubble-stone, with wliicli 
tlicv et)u.slructe<l a Aust wall, joining mount Hy- 
iiu'tus to the city of Athens. The Ihibylouian 
nails buiil by Semiramis (or, as others insist, by 
Ik'lubj were ;.).J feet thick, and 100 feet high, 
with towers of 10 feet built upon them; and 
w'cre cemented with but imen or asphalt us. Those 
of Jeru.sah in seem to ha\e been of nearly equal 
iliiueusious; since, in the siege [ly Titus, all the 
uoinan baiteriug-rams, joined with Roman art 
and c(-urago, could remove but four stones out 
of ihe tower of Antonia in a whole night’s as- 
sault. 

After fortiiication had arrived at this jioint, it 
stopped for many ages, till Ihe use of gunpow- 
der and guns was discovered : and then the 
round and square lowers, which were very goofl 
ila.iks against bows and arrows, became but in- 
dilferent ones against the violence of cannon ; 
nor did the b'uttleinents any longer offer a shel- 
ter, when the force of one shot both overset the 
battlenuint, and destroyed those who souglit m'- 
curity in it. 

Modern fortification turned the walls into ram- 
parts; and the sipuire and round towers into 
l»uslions, defended by numerous outworks: all 
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wilich were made so solid, that they could not 

be beaten down but bv tlic continual lire of se~ 

•/ 

weral batteries of cannon. These bastions at 
prst were but small, their gorges narrow, an<l 
tlieir flanks and faces short and at tircat distance 
from each other; as are those now to be seen in 
the city of Antwerp, built in 1540, by Charles 
tJie Fifth emperor of Germany; but since that 
time they have been greatly improved and en- 
larged ; and are now arrived It) such a tlegree o(“ 
strength, that it is su])posefl the art of fortitica- 
tion is nearly at its highest degree of perfection. 

During the attack on Naples by jGimsaho the 
Spanish general, in the year 15A5, an event 
took place which has occasioned very important 
changes in the art of war. The French garri- 
son, being but inconsiderable, and having no 
confldence in the assistance of the inhabitants, 
abandoned the town itself, retiring into the new 
castle and the castle Del Ovo. The first hav- 

t 

ing been carried bv assault, Gonsalvo summoned 
the other to surrender; and was answered by 
Chavagnai, the French commandant, that he and 
his men were determined to resist to the utmost, 
and to bury themselves in the ruins of the place. 
This in fact happened much sooner tban was ex- 
pected: for Peter Navarro, the Spanish oflicei 
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v; lio comiiiaiulcd tiie attack, lia\iii" dug under a 
part of tlic wall \yithout being oliserved, sprung 
the mine, and blew a luiiiiber of the gurrisoillk 
into the air. The Spaniards innnediatel> entered 
by the brcacJi, and put e\ery man within the 
castle to tlie sword. 

It apjKiars that it was at the taking of these 
castles that mines (such as they are constructed 
in modern war) were first used. In all )M*riods 
;>f aiiti([uity it was common to mine (or rather to 
su))) walls in time of siege; but that operation 
consisted only in digging under a tower, f<»r in- 
sUiuce, and substituting strong heanis of timher, 
in proportion as the stones of the walls were re- 
moved, in order to support tin* tower. When 
tliis was performed, the beams and posts were 
covered over with pilch and other combustible 
substances. Fire was llieu a]>plicd to them ; and 
as they were consumed ami gu\e way, the walls 
and tower fell, and fdling up tiie ditch, pre- 
sented a practicable breach by which the be- 
siegers might enter the place, it is not known 
however that till this siege of Naples, gunpmvdci 
had ever been employed in mines. It is indeed 
said that, about the )ear 1487, when the Ge- 
noese were besieging Seresanella, a place belong- 
lo the Florentine'!, one of their engiiioiTS made 

v.oi.. H. 
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use of powder in iiiiniii" under the castle ; hufr 
the attempt not having been attended v^ilh sne- 
Cttss, the experiment was not repeated. Peter 
Navarro was at tlial time in tin* ( renoese ser- 
vice; and having refleclevi much on tlie snh.iecl, 
Jic brought llic application of gunpowder for tlu- 
pm^vose of mines to sucli perfection, as to pro- 
duce the efi’ects just described in the castle Del 
Ovo, and thus put the Spaniards in possession ot 
Uic capital of the kingdom. 

The knowledge of fortification points out tin 
methods of attacking and defending places ; of 
intrenching a caiuj), a position, or post ; of dis- 
tinguishing the difl(.‘reiit sorts of intrencliments, 
their strong and weak jvaits ; to judge of their 
disposition, their construction, ami tlu'ir situa- 
tions, so as to be enabled to take the nmst pro- 
j>cr measures for attacking or defending them : 
it teaches to .judge of the accessible sides of any 
position; whether from the disadvantageous 'na- 
ture of the ground, from the bad distribntifui 
of the troops, or its natural incapacity of defence. 

“ It is greatly to be desired,” says a skilful 
engmeer, “ that every' officer would at least ap- 
ply so much of his time to the study of for- 
tification, as to accpiire a certain degree of know- 
ledge of the attack and defence of places. ' This 
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would render him much more qualified for im- 
portant commands; for there niust necessarily 
occur a thousand instances in war, in wiiicii aa 
officer is called to the attack or defence of a 
post; and it cannot he dciubted, that he who 
shall have gained some insight into this art, will 
be able to acquit himself with greater credit and 
reputation than ' he who shall have totally ne- 
glected it from the foolish persuasion that bra- 
Aery alone will accomplish every thing. " 

The acquirements which ought to follow 
those 1 have already ciutineraled, are the Lan- 
guages, Style, History, and Politic';. 
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ON TJIK UTILITY OF AN ACQUAINTANT L 
WITH TIIK LANGUAGES, HISTORY, 
AND POLITICS. 

ALL languages are not of equal iinj)f)rl- 
ance. Life is so short, that in regard to stiid\, 
whatever is not. useful inav in some \ien's Ik* 
considered as pernicious. The principles of the 
Latin language are of the liigliest utility, 'riii** 
contributes likewise much. t(» the knowledge of 
the French ; wliich, beinijiiiiow the language of 
all Europe, ought to be acquired in its utmost 
perfection. 

AVith regard to the other languages, an offi- 
c(‘r ought certainly to endeavour to render hini- 
stdf master of that of the country where he is 
about to inakcs^ar; for without tins kuowledire 
he will be constantly liable to commit the great- 
est faults. It W'ill not otherw ise be in liis power 
to communicate with the inhabitants; he can- 
not employ the best spies : and he will be com- 
pelled, on the most delicate and important oc- 
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fijsioiis, to make use of interpreters, without 
whom he cannot stir a single step, and wlio 
pt'Hiiips seek every opportunity to betray him. 
Jt is ^trnly astoiiishiiig that most parents who 
destine a young man to the profession of arms, 
instead of having him taught the modern Euro- 
pean languages, prefer his consuming the greater 
part of his youth in acquiring the CJreek and 
Latin. Not, as I have already obseiv^ed, but 
Latin may he highly useful for an officer, as 
there are few countries where tiiis language is 
n(»t known, and in the most distant parts, it 
may otten supply the wint of the vernacular 
to!igiie. lint 1 cannot forbear declaring against 
die cust<un of mii\ersities and colleges, in caus- 
ing a youth to waste live or si of the most va- 
luable years of his life on learning an idiom 
which he might acquire in tuoor three by ano- 
ther method. 

Precishm, energy, and simplicity, of Style, are 
important acquisitions for a military man; ^^hu 
ought to know how to express himself w ith neat- 
ness, as well by writing as verball\. Jt may he 
very possible to plan w ith skill a military opent- 
tion ; hut this has sometimes been known to 
tuiscarry from the orders having been confusedly 
gi\en, and thus misapprehended. You ought 

1) i 
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therefore to accustom vourself betimes to at- 
^e]nj>t at writing with purity and precision*. 
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JilSTOTiY is the guide of all policy. In tliis 
study dales and facts are not tlie objeel of the 
first importance. ‘ “ The knowledge of history/' 
says a polite writer, “ gives us an insight info lu* 
turity; by instructing us of what will be, from 
what has already been. What has occurred in 


the world that is great, surprising, or marvel- 
lous, in the ages tiiat are pa.sf, may happen 
again in those tiial are to .succeed.” 


Politics is the art of go\enjiug a state, sumI 
of directing its public eonceros : it of 

course, a knowledgi.* of the r(datit(y;i||||UBti(>ns 
and interests of other ^lowers. Tins Jjyb to be 
studied by an othcer as a science ''^ijsai^diatcly 


connected with tJial of war. 


* Of the numerous works luive been puhli-shcd 

on the subject of style, a ver)^^eful one is The Elenicntt 
of English Composition, by Mr. Irving ; but by far the 
most entertaining and instructive is, the late Dr. Gre- 
gory’s recent Letters on literature, T;istc, and Composi- 
tion, addressed to his Son. 
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History and geography arc the hiisis of poli- 
''(ics. Cieography, in ail that relvitcs to topogra- 
phical part, is of easy acquisition ; lm( ii must 
he also acquired in a political view, which is an 
attaiiinient of more diflicnlty. In hislorv, tlicngh 
a sliuly of the most extensive nalure, a taste for 
reading, a well chosen selection of h(»oks, a in(v 
thodical attention, and the constant habit of 
transcribing extracts, will enable you to make ra- 
pid pr 'i'Vess*. You may leave to antiquaries 
the task of dispelling the cloud in which much of 
aiicienl history is ( UAelooed: hcwe\eY useful their 
researches t‘< r thr'm.i'ig ii/ht on certain facts, 
the otHcer needs <udy a slight survey of these 
daik nerica's. 

Tile study of tiio historv of Knrope is the first 
wliich ought to engage your attention. After 
liaving obtained a general idea of the times ante* 


• ’i 'll: linglish lJnivcrb:il History in sixty-six large vo- 
lumes, must be ackn;)\v!eJg<'d lo be too bulky to linJ ;i 
place in an otlicer’s closet or man|iiee; besides, that it 
does not include the recent ei'ents which have priij'ieeil 
so iinpor*'ant change^ in the whole jiolitical system oi I-.u- 
rope. Dr. Mayor’s New Universal HIsU'ry, in twenty- 
five pocLt volumes, is well .idapted to supply thebenefil- 
'■I nuu !i more ^voluminous and extensive researches. 
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vior to that oftliecniporor Charles tlic Fifth, ym 
will coiiiineiico vour in<juiries at that era. You 
will then, in the. history of each people, fix on 
that ejioeli which has had the greatest influence 
ill placing them in their present situation’;, pax- 
ing paiiicnlar Httenlioii to your ow'u country, to 
coinprehcnd its imnuHliate relation with its allies, 
and thence successively with all other nations. 

A our interest and your attention ought to he 
redoubled as you approach our own time. It is at 
the epoch of the Thirty Years war that modern 
historv becomes trulv interesting; for it was 
then tiiat all the ideas and political combinations 
originated, which afterwaril moved and agitated 
Turope. From that time the history df %’fcry 
war, and every treaty ot jM-ace, reipiires asjHij|Sb 
attention as may have been given to a wliol^agc 
preceding the sei entecuth cent m y. In reading 
the history of these war.s, it will he projier to 
observe the clianges which the difl’ercut perioHs 
have produccfl in military tactics'; to look oxer 
attentively the narratives of'tlie campaigns of 
the great generals, and the memoirs of eonteiii- 
jiorary authors. At I’verv treaty of peace like- 
wise, it will be necessary to examine the revolu- 
tions which it may have occvisioned in Europe, 
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llie new interests they have produced, and the 
nci^otialious to which they may have «»iven rise/, 
'.riu- whole ohjeet will he, in slu)rt, to learn how 
the difl'erent teiinwTs of men are inai’.ai'ed ; and 
lif)w those jjreat and secret sprin"> of jxdiiies jire 
moved, which are oflcji as decisive as the most 
im))ortant victories. 

One of the )>rinoipal jmrposcs, indt'cil, in the 
sliidv of historv, is the knowledne of the charac- 
ters ainl the passions of men: these we must aiso 
study in the world at lar^c, amoni; tlie j)er'>ons 
about us, and ainonji those who i;ovcrn and who 
command. Nainre is every where the same; 
men are alwavs influenced by the same passions, 
and tliese imariably produce the same eflects. 
We must en(lea^(^ur to pierce tiie exterior which 
< overs them, and to develope their most secret 
dt lail and operati<ms. The knowledge of men, 
as wt‘ll as that of countries, is acquired by prac- 


■ 'I'll r important history of tlu’ late war has been copi- 
ously and impartially given by Mr. Stephens, in his “ His- 
tory of tJu' Wars vvliich arose out of tlie French Revo- 
lution.” 'i'lic operations in Egypt liavc been more parti- 
cularly described by sir Robert Wilson; by Dr. Wittman, 
in his 'Fravcls in Turlccy, Syria, and Egypt, in company 
with the British Military Mission ; as well as by some 
other officers. 
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lior to thiit oftlie emperor Charles tlic Fiftli, \ou 

will commence ymr impiiries at. that era. Yon 

will then, in the history of each people, tix on 

tliat ej)och which has had the greatest iiifluenco 

ill placing them in their present situation*; pas- 

iiig particular attenlion to your ow'n country, to 

comprehend its immediate relation with its allies, 

and thence successively with all other nations. 

\ our iutevi'st ami your attention ought to he 

redoubled as you approach our own time. It is at 

the ejMHh of the Thirty ^ ears war that modern 

history hecoiues truly interestiiig ; for it was 
« ♦ 

then that ail the ideas and political comhinations 
origiiiat(‘d, which afterward moved and agitated 
Europe. I*rom that time the history dF tevery 
war, and every treaty of jieace, reipiires asjHu^Ii 
attention a.s may have been given to a wholC^agc 
preceding the .seventeenth centnry. In reading 
the history of these wars, it will be projier to 
observe the changes whlHi the ilitiercnt periidls 
have produced in military tactics; to h>ok on or 
attentively the narratives of t lie eampaigns of 
the. great generals, and the memoirs of eontem- 
porary authors. At every treaty of peace like- 
wise*, it will he necessary to exainim* the revolu- 
tions which it may have ocea'-ioned in Europe, 
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the new interests they have pro(Jucc<l, and the 
nei^otiations to which they may Inive i»iven risc^. 
'I’he whole object will he, in short, to learn how 
the difierent tempers of men arc mariU»ed; and 
how those jireat and secret sprin!»s of politics are 
moved, whicii are often as (hicisive as the most 
im))ortant victories. 

One of the prinripal purposes, indeed, in the 
stndv of bistorv, is the knowled"e of the charae- 
ters and the passions of men: these \\& innst also 
study in the world at large, among the persons 
about u^, and among those who govern and who 
commaini. Nature is every where tire same ; 
men are alwavs inflnene«‘d hy the same passions, 
and these invaiiahly prodnee the same effects. 
We mnst endeavour to pierto tije exterior which 
4 overs them, and to develope tlieir most secret 
d«‘tail and operations. The kiiovvlevlge. of men, 
as well as that of v’ountries, is acquired by prac- 


• 'Tiir important history the late war has been copi- 
ously and impartially given by Mr, Stephens, in his His- 
tory of ihcWais which arose out of the French Revo • 
hition.” 'i'lie operations in Kgypt have been more parti- 
cularly described by sir Robert Wilson; by Dr. Wittman, 
in luN 'J'ravcls in 'Furkey, Syria, and Egypt, in company 
with the British Military Mission; as well as by some 
other officers. 
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lice; and habit, in tliis also, ^Ivcs a woiiderrul 
facility to tliose w ho liave devotwl tlieir attention 
to it. 

When you liave attained a competent know- 
ledge of tljc history of Europe, trace its genea- 
logical and ))oliticaI memoirs: examine the force 
of each state ; the opjwsite interests <*f gox ern- 
inents, and of those wlio direct them ; tije family- 
alliances, the eoinmcrce, and rccipr<»cal ties, ot 
one nation with anotlier. From this political ex- 
terior of diderent states, pnneed to c«nisi(lcr 
their interior arrangements, beginning ^^ ith your 
own country and Uiose nations which are more 
immediately connected with it. In this investi- 
gation, direct much of your attention, and witli 
a .mind free from prejudices, to those great and 
powerhd boflies denominated governments ; ob- 
serve their organization, their ])riuciples, their 
s])riugs of action, and occasions of languor, of 
strength, or of weakness. Wealth is the life- 
blood of tile stale, and agiiculturc is the source 
of wealth: but it is the activity of commerce* 
the collection of taxes, the reflux of tlie produce 
of tliese taxes among the jieople by means of the 
expenditures of administration ; in short, it is the 
< onihinatioii of all the.se sources of circulation, 
that constitutes the vigour and the health of the 
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l>o(ly })olitic. Without this, rirhes, being stag- 
nant in one quarter, l>ecoine fatal l)y their very 
abiiiulance, and paralyze jiart of the society. 
Without agriculture, there is no solid wcaltli. 
Without commerce, agriculture sinks into inac- 
tion» Industry and the arts are the soul of com- 
merce. Thus all are linked 1<»getlu'r in the po- 
litical chain : and as in the animal system, so in this 
likewise, each member corresjionds with its fellow; 
and the inquiries of an enlightenc<l statesman 
are to a go^'ernnl(‘nt, what the researches of the 
anatoinl^t are to the human borly. 

Knowledg !'. so extensive is t(» be ac(|ulred 
but slowly; it is not diHicult however to attain it 
by constant attention and obser>alion, at the 
period of life when there is ample time ft»r such 
objects. For it must be remembered, that at 
tim aije of maturity men are called to act in the 
great affairs of life ; and ilje season of youtli is 
«uffii’iently long for preparation, to those who 
employ it in its proper duties. An active curio- 
sity, which engages itself upon e\ ery thing around 
it, resting chiefly on those «.d)jecis that are con- 
nected with the plan of study it is pursuing, will 
by tliis means aotiuirc a vast portion of informa- 
tion. In wliate\er foreign couuti*y or town you 
arc posted, study its commerce, its government. 
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and the «;ouius and manners of its inhahltaiUs. 
Act as if you ncre dispatched thitlier coniiiiis- 
ssioned (o jii\e an account of these particulars to 
your <nvn ijoveriiniciit. Make your inquiries 
of strangers and travellers; associate witli per- 
sons who are well-informed; never neglect till 
1o-inr>rrow the intelligence \ou might have ac- 
<}uircd to-day; and examine yourself every 
evening as to the fresh information which you 
Jiave obtained. 
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ON A( (iLiRiN(; I’liK (;(jui’-n’(i:iL-. 

t 

THI'l niilihiry coujt-d'a'ili& the art of ascer- 
taining at one view the nature, as well as the 
(lift’erent situations, of the couiitrics where we 
are engaged in war; to know the advantages and 
disadvantages of eainps and posts that we inteiul 
to occupv, and of tho>e which the enemy may 
make choice of. His own position, that of the 
enemy, and an acquaintance willi the circumja- 
cent countries, su|)|>ly the enligiilened olficer with 
conjectures sutiicieutly accurate to enable him to 
p« netiate into the immediate designs of the two 
armies, and those even which subsequent events 
luuy iiuhice them to imdertake. It is only by 
means of tliis complete knowledge of (he country 
which is the seat of war, that a general can fore- 
see, and as it were make himself master of, the 
events of a campaign; for, antit i])ating the ct- 


’ A French military term, nearly ansvverinjE; in Enghj-h 
iO glam: of the fjr. 
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fecte which his own measures will have upon tin- 
operations of the enemy, aud making this result 
tile basis of his future plans, he forces them from 
camp to camp, aud from post to post, till ho at 
length obtains the advantage he had propost'd. 
Such, in a few w'ords, is the military coup~d'(eil^ 
without which it is iin|K>s$ibie that a general can 
avoid falling into the most fatal mistakes. 

It seems to be a general persuasion, that the 
important talent of the covp-d*(cil does not de- 
jiend on ourselves, but is conferred by nature ; 
and that unless given us at our birth, the most 
assiduous jiractice and the clearest perspiciiity 
will be insuflicieut for its acquisilioii^JlI^^Stlife,” 
says an eminent military WTitor, is TO^Jlusion. 
We all possess it, more or less, in pro|H«tion to 
our quantity of intellect and good-sense. It is 
the natural offspring of these; tliough it may he 
greatly improved by application, and will L*e 
confirmed by experience.” 

As in every science, experience is essential to 
acquire it in all its branches, — tlie science of 'tvar 
being the most important in regard to its object, 
and embracing a w ider range than all the rest, 
iiecessarily requires a longer practice, and more 
deliberate consideration aud reflection. 
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But as I have already olnciTcd*, experience 
and jnaclloe serviii" only to |)erfer,t the theory, 
would of themselv<‘s be ineoinplete, if the study 
<d the principles were not attended to; a centurv 
of exjjerieiicc only, would he insiitiici€i|M'< It 
must he allow'ed however that marches, fora«inj^, 
the did’erent position of camps, in siiort all the 
])ractical o|>erations of war, are of imjjortance 
in foniiing the coup-d'ail, and in producing 
those reflections on the nature of a count rv, 
whicii are of so iiincli utility to a military man. 
An oflicer w ho follows his profession w ith spirit 
ami devotedness, will in his travels, in his walks, 
and in the chare, view every object w ith a mili- 
tary eye; he w ill he disposing troops, contrast- 
ing his own movements with those, of the enemy, 
reducing his principles to practice, taking advan- 
tagi* of the ground, and, in a w'ord, ap))]yiiig 
his profession to whatever he may chance to be 
engaged in 


* Letter xx. 

t Mr. HotCROFT, in liis Travels, relates an anecdote of 
Buonaparte, which exhibits in more than one view the 
character of the man: — 

i\rTER the revolution of the 9th of November 1799 
had established Buonaparte \n the first-consulship, he 
visited the different royal palaces to make choice of hie 
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PHiLOPffiMEN, one <»f tlie greatest of tho 
Greciun captains, and whom an illustrious Ro- 
man l iter calls the last of the Greeks, possessed 
tliis talent in its utmost extent; and it must not 
be eoii|iilered in him as solely the gift of nature, 
but tlie fruit also of study, of application, and 
of an extreme love of his art. When he was on 
a Journey, and happc^iied to meet willi a spot 
which it was dillicult to pass, he turned his eyes 
on all sides, to examine the nature of the post ; 
then, if he was alone, he asked himself, or, if 
in company, he ' questioned those about him: 
“ If the enemy shew'ed themselves at this spot, 
and were, to attack us, in front., on either flank, 
or in the rear, what should we do ? What would 
be the most advantaj;eous.order ol‘ battle ! Wliat 
immber of troops Avould lx* sullieieut ? Where 
should we dispose of our baggage and useless 
pec^le i Would it be more to our advantage U» 
advance, or to retieat ? Would it be jinq^r to 
encamp: , and in that case, what (piaiitity of 
ground ought we to occupy ; ainl wheuee could 
we conveniently procure water, w'ood, ami fo- 
rage ? Ill decamjiing, which would be the safest 


residence. When he came to that of the Thuilleries : “ 1 
will live here,” said he ; — “it i« a good milii;u y post.’ 
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rbute, and in what order should we march V' 
In the pursuits of the chace, or in riding over 
a country, witli views like these, the time is so 
far from being thrown away, that it may be 
truly affirmed, more knowledge is acquired than 
in reading whole volumes of dull and insipid 
matter. 

Hunting contributes exceedingly to per- 
fectuig the coup-d'ceiif by familiarizing us witli 
tlie variety of countries. It teaches us many 
things connected with W'ar, insensibly as it were, 
and thus may be considered as one auxiliary in 
bestowing upon us some of the most valuable 
qualities for a general. Cyrus, in giving u]> him- 
self entirely to the pursuits of the chace during 
his youth, had less iu view his personal gratili- 
cation and pleasures, than the design of quali* 
fying himself for the command of armies. 

The distinct knowledge of one country di- 
rects us to tliat of another,” says M. .hiavel. 
“ Those who are not habituated to such exami- 
nation, have great diffipulty in acquiring it; 
while others perceive at one view the extent of 
a plain, the height of a mountain, the size and 
limits of a vallev, and all the circumstances of 
the difterent character and iiaUirc of the ground ; 

VOL. u. fi 
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for wMrli they are wholly inflebted to their for- 
uier experience and observatioo.” 

Would you form to yourself 9iCoup-d’auI? 
Ks soon as you are eiicani|)ed, exaiuiue with 
attention, alone, and in your tent, the map of 
the country where you are, and the post you oc- 
cupy. Consider also that on which the eneniy 
is encamped: — whether the two armies cover 
tlieir respective posts; whether the line of com- 
iiiunicatiou is well inaintained, ami if one can 
seize upon an itnportant point more easily than 
the other ; whether the w ings are secured, and 
the manner in which they are supported : — wbe- 
tlier one army can gain the route which the other 
wishes to follow; tlie obstacles it may have to 
encounter in its inarch ; tlie time iiecessarv lor 
them to come to you, or for you to reach them: 
— w hence cacli party draws its subsistence ; w he- 
iher you can intercept tlie enemy’s convoys, or 
they are able to cut off yours: — if you make 
a certain movemeiit on your right or left, w hi- 
ther it. will lead you ; to wliat quarter you shall 
L'o yourself if tlie enemy .should take Uiis step 
Ik lore you, pr slnmld unexpectedly change bis 
encampment. You will iiud . nothing more in- 
'^iructivc than this kind of exexci&e, and notliing 
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tends more to improve tlic mind and- the ,|iid;g^ 
ineiit ; it is in a Word» the elements of militury 
logic. 

After having thus well considered the map, 
V hichi gives at best only an iinlistinct idea (for 
a map can give no more t han the bare idea of a 
countiy), you must not fail to reconnoitre those 
situations uj^n which you had been s)>eculating. 
You must begin by leanwiig fully the general po- 
sition of the camp, and the whole of the ground 
which tl'.e army orcn)>ics; its advantages, and its 
<lisadvantage>. Hence you will proceed to the Held 
of battle. At lirst take a general survey of it ; and 
afterward exaniiiK* it more in detail j-ininutely and 
by parts. Notice how the wings arc defended : if 
hy a ri\’er, obsen-e carefully its biliiks; v^betlier 
its bottom be solid or .boggy ; wliether it is every 
where, fordable, or in certain ])Uu'cs only ; and 
if the former, vou mav deem it a weak und'bhd 
defen^’c. 'Flien observe the ground beyond it ; 
wiiether it be covered, or bare and naked; whe- 
lln r tliere are any high grounds wliich coin- 
inand the camp; and whether it be netS^jsary 
to form a lodgment there to cover yonrself on 
that side,-- or, in case of necessity, the enemy 
can be driven from that tpiarler. If it he a 
iiiardi lliat covers this wing, take care to exa- 

r. ■: 
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ipuie it, and to try the bottom ; and do not fai! 
to inform yourself from the country people, whe- 
ther it be possible to increase the water so as to 
render the situation more inaccessible. 

Thence piiss to the left. If this be defeinled 
by a village, yon must immediately go romid it 
to reconnoitre itj with all possible precision : you 
must examine the houses in the suburbs ; of what 
they are formed ; whether of stone, wood, or 
brick ; and whether any of them are such as the 
enemy might advantageously occupy : whether it 
is necessary to fortify the village, and the houses ; 
whether the churcii be strong, or tlie churcli- 
yard walled, and capable of defence; and if 
so, how many men it w ill contain : whether the 
village be not commanded by some higli ground ; 
and ii‘ s(>, whetlier this may be possessed or car- 
ried ; and in your imaginvitioii form the attack 
and defence of this sj)ot. 

Afuer liaving deliberat^y examined in this 
manner, and written down your obsei*vutions on 
each wing, trace the whole front of the held of 
battle in the same way. If the army be en- 
camped according to the usimLmethod, tix' ca- 
valry on the wings and thjMiflHry in the centre, 
examine the ground in J||pi| ^tlic former: whe- 
tlier it be adapted to disposition ; w hether it 
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is open, and consists of a plain sufficiently Spa- 
cious for the wing of the cavalry. You must not 
stop here, but proceed to observe the ground 
beyond, which the enemy might attempt to oc- 
cupy ; for the position of the one ought to regu- 
late and govern the precautions and regulations 
for the other. If the enemy whom you wish to en- 
gage, or by whom yon expect to be attacked, 
has behind him ground of a different nature, and 
favourable for infantry, it is easy to judge from 
the common reasonings and rules of war, that 
shmdd his cavalry be driven back as far as the 
covered positioiLs in his rear, your own will not 
be able to pursue its advantages further, but will 
be repulsed by the infantry which the enemy will 
have posted in these positions to support his ca- 
va !r\, This observation ought to convince you 
of the necessity of supporting this wing by a line 
of infantry. If your ground is simi 
the ^neniy, you will find tliat your 
iiave committed a fault in stationing his dirvalry 
where he ought to liavc placed the infantiy; and 
that whether he be attacked, or be hiimielf the 
assailant, he will be obliged to rcpla<% one part 
of his troops by another, and to make a number 
of such movements as are alway's dangerous iu 
the face of an enemv. 

K 3 
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Having IhorouglUy examined ifae whole of 
the ground in the front of tins wing, proceed to- 
wards the inftuitry, whirli are supposed to he 
posted ill the centre. Observe the ground here ; 
^d notice whether there be any parts of it ttneven,. 
or intersected with objects that iniglit favour 
the opemtioos of the iui^try,. and enable, tiicni 
to act with greater edect in support of the ca- 
valry. If you should discern any cons|ucuous and 
hnportant variations in tlie ground (such as a 
mixture of plains and inclosed holds, or of iiouses),. 
whether on one side or tiie otlier, but especially 
ill tlie front of the infantryv examine these witli 
attention; and should you deem them situations 
easily tenable, do not fail to fortify them. If in 
advancing again to the left, and to the river 
which covers that quarter, you perceive tiiu! the 
country is naked and open, and tit for the mox e- 
lueul^ of cavalry, you may cuncliuie that the 
pOiMUOU is well chosen^Plditill to the usual 
luethod. Obser^tfMI^PII^e bfnlis of the ruer 
be b oidgag ^ wflp iiedges, or thickets; and ulie- 
tiieHHlfe opposite side be the same: in this 
casql^ou wUl see tliat tlie enemy may lodge a 
llUj^ of iufantry there, mid direct their tire 
must this wing, wUl then be right to eu- 
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<1cavour to deprive him of this advantage, by 
destroying these hedges or trees. 

After having made all these prdimiiiary' 
ohservalions, yon ran.st retire into your lent, and 
deliberate maturely upon vi'hat yott have re- 
iiuirkipd, and form in your imagination tlic order 
of battle. On tlie sueceeding day mount your 
horse, and reconnoitre the ground you occu^ 
in all directions : inform yourself of the name of 
the villages, aiwl principal houses ; observe the 
roads and the rivers, the woods, marshes, and high 
groxuids : in short, suft’er nothing to escape you ; 
and consider well every thmg that may be favour- 
able or disadvantageous to tlie enemy in case of 
his attacking yon, or of your marching against 
hitn. I'licn reflect whether a better }>odti<m 
iniglit not hax e beau chosen for your own army. 

If the army decamps and puts itself in mo- 
tion, examine the order of the columns, ' 

tries they traverse, and, as accurately as,^llj^lc, 
the relative distances of these. I'lien ask yout* 
self. If the enemy, by a secret and forced nihreli, 
were suddenly to full upon us, x\ hat shoukl we 
do I 8up])o$ing a cohnim of cavalry engaged in 
a country intersected with defiles, and where it 
was incapable of acting, and the enemy should 
oj'pose his infantry to it, what stej) in siicfiTa 

£ 4 
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case must be taken, and how shall they be re« 
scued from so dangerous a situation, and removed 
to a spot where tlicy may be not only secure but 
useful ? Is it desirable, in marching, to mix the 
infantry with the cavalry, so that the oiie may 
never appear without the other, and by that 
means be prepared for every event that may 
arise 1 

Such are the means which an officer mav 

* 

employ in actual senice, for acquiring the in- 
esfiniable advantage of the coup-d'cril. 

Thus you may perceive how tlie (‘xpericnce 
of a campaign, and even the diversion ol* hunt- 
ing, may be made subseiTient to this important 
acquisition ; but a.s war js not of constant con- 
tinuance, and as not every per^n is a statesman, 
fravelling offers a third method not has fruit- 
ful in instruction. When you travel therefore, 
examine, as you go along, the whole line of 
grouo^ Imagine, for instance, an army en- 
camped on the ground immediately before you : 
consider tlie advantages and disadvantages of 
the ])osition: observe wbal is favourable for ca- 
valry, and what for infantry. By continuing to 
*lo the same with the country beyond, you may 
form the idea an actual battle ; put into exer- 
fiiic ail your, knowledge of tactics and of stra^ 
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^agema; instruct o|- improve yourself in the 
roup-d’oeilt and render the country familiar to 
you; and thus become enabled to avail your> 
self of all the accidental benefits which it may 
offer. 
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PLAN OF STUDY. 

THERE are still two iin|>ortant articles for 

me to speak of; the employment of your time ; 

and the means of improving your memory. — The 

best methotl of employiiig your time profitably, 

is to form an uniform and systematical )>lan of 

life, to assign to each particular piirMiit its tlestined 

hours, and if possible, to sufternothing to derange 

this order. Lwould not recommend you at tlje 

beginning, to fatigue your mind with application 

and studv; but to habituate vourseif to it bv 
% % • 

degrees. Tlie desire of instruction springs from 
instruction itself: study then becomes necessary 
to us, and is a pleasing resource for those hours 
when we wish to retire from the vexations of the 
world ; — and such hours are far from uufre- 
ejuent, even iu a life of tlic greatest dissipation. 

The first years that a young man passes in 
tlic service, are the most proper to form and to 
jnirsue his plan of study, and in which he ought 
to acquire habits of activity and a))plication. He 
should avail huuself of this valuable season, fur 
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gaining tlie dements of geometry, tactics, foi4ifi> 
ration, jjeograjjhy, history and llie languages; 
as there will be no opportunity for these pursuits 
when he has attained to the superior ranks. 
When advanced to conunand, and raised to a 
situation in whidi extensive duties are required, 
tJiere is no longer time to attend to such studies, 
and he will leave constant occasions of regret awl 
shame at having omitUHl tlie earlier acquisitimi 
of them. Even the oiticer however who has 
uttaiued elevated rank, is still called to increase 
his know ledge : but tlie difference is, that in this 
situation study can be pursued only upon the 
foumldtiun of what has been already learnt; and 
it is now too late for acquiring the elements. 

'Ehe excellent education which the younger 
Scipio had received, uiuler his father Paulus 
diinilius, and from the instructions of P<dybius, 
perfectly (ptaliHed hbu to till his vacant hours 
with advantage, and afterward tt» support the 
leisure of a retired life with. plea*;ure and dignity. 
“ Nobody,” says a valuable itistorian, ‘‘knew bet- 
tor how to mingle leisure and action, or to em- 
j.>loy*the intervals of public business with more 
elegance and taste. Divided betw een amis and 
t»he muses, between the military labours of the 
camp and the peaceful spccnUilions of the closet, 
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he either ryor .. oti fiis bofly in the perilous fa- 
tigues of \v.'% or his mind in the study of tlic 
sciences." 

Persons of indolent and inactive temper, 
commonly impute to the defect of their memory 
the ignorance that disgraces them. This al- 
leged obstacle to the acquisition of knowledge 
hdwever, is only the pretext of their idleness. 
Memory is a quality with which all men are en- 
dowed from their birth, and it is iinlbldcd and 
strengthened by exercise*. 

The best method of cultivating and improving 
the memory, is to contract a habit of applica- 
tion; to exercise it continually; to reflect every 
day on the objects upon which you have been 
employ<ul on the day previous; to study for an 
hour or two before you go to bed, and recal the 
subject when you wake in the morning: thus by 
degrees that memory .will be improved, which 
was only chargetl with incapacity because it had 
never been cultivated. But a desultory perusal 
of books will be of little benetit, if we suffer an 
intermission of .%veral days, or the dissipation 


* Ctrvs knew the names of alt his soldiers ; and Scipio 
is said to have retained in his memory the names of aft 
the cstizens of Rome. 
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fuid interruptions of the world, continually to 
l)reak in ii}K>n our studies; and lie who reads in 
this w'ay ought not to be surprised, if he should 
forget every thing as fast as he learns it. 

If it should happen that the memory is really 
treacherous to a young man who is solicitous to 
ini]>rovc himself, there are various artificial me* 
thods of helping it, and assisting its 0))erations. 
The practice of interlining or marking Hie mar- 
gin of the books perused, with a pencil, at those 
passages which are the nmst striking, or which 
luive given rise to particular reflections, has been 
found very useful. But wliat I would especi- 
ally recoininend is, to make a sort of analysis of 
the works which you read ; and to comment, 
and oven to enter into something of the nature 
of a critical examination, upon such as seem to 
ailmit of it. These extracts and reflections 
should be carefully arranged under their respec- 
tive_ heads, so as to form a complete disquisition 
or treatise on the various objects of study. By 
tliese means the marginal notes will, in tlie first 
instance, fix the eye on the most interesting pas- 
sages; and then, by referring to the extracts, the 
reflections and thoughts to which these passages 
gave rise will be immediately found. 

1 N nF.D not enlarge on the utility of which 
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tircse extracts may prove iii the course of lif<;, o« 
the inexpressible interest which this practice 
gives to study, or o» the pleasing sentiments 
with which the stiudeift retnices the steps he has 
tlius trod. Tiiere are few higher gratlihcatioiis 
than those wliich attend successful labour; and 
tlie scholar exults in his progress, as much as the 
peasant in his harvest. 

NoTWfTiisTANDiNGwliat I have said on ap- 
plication and study, 1 beg you to bear in mind, 
that i would on no account have von neglect 
the qualities and accomplishments useful in the 
mtercourse of the world, and what may be 
temietl the moral part of education. Politeness, 
mildness, amenity of clisposition, and the art of 
gaining the affections of others (qualities whicdi 
are so essential to all who aim at stations of 
cominaud) are only to be acquired in youth, by 
ronsUuit cure, and the. most vigilant altentiou to 
those models in which we remark them*. 


• An edition of the incomparaldc Letters of Lord CIics- 
terfield, freed from the many objectionable passajjes with 
which the originals were unfortunately interspersed, was 
published by Dr. Clregory, under the title of The Ele- 
ments of Polite Education, in a small neat volume, con- 
taining a fund of amusement and information on a va- 
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To recapitulate the plaa of study wlurh I have 
rtM oinmended,— The liours of a young man just 
entering the seirvice are highly precious. It is 
not necessary that these should be spent in the 
study of all the bnuiches of tlie uiatlieinatics : 
those only may he jmrsued which are the more 
inrlispcnsable; such as arithmetir, the elements' 
of geometry, rectilineal trigonometry, utul a ge» 
iK'nd idea of spherical trigonometry and me- 
clianics. He may then proceed to the study of 
1‘ortilicatioii and artillery. Two years of appli- 
cation under skilful masters, will be sufheieut for 
these acquisitions; es])ecially at a more advanced 
age than that at vvhicii the mind is so much dis- 
gusted and fatigue<l hy the dry and elementary 
parts, and makes with jjain every ste]) in the 
j)rogress from one truth to another. 

Having ac(juired the method of resolving the 
t rigoiiomctrical problems, t];iepath becomes more 
smooth and easy. To dra%v a plan, to recon- 
noitre a eounti-y, a position, or a ]>lace, and to 
exhibit and represent its relative situation, will 
be no longer ditficult: and to l>e able to do this 
in a mumier suihciently clear for, your own pur- 


ripty of important and interesting top cs, as well as of 
moral and elegant instructicn. 
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pose, as well as for the infonnation of others, is 
all tliat is requisite in tliose who are not inteiuletir 
for professional engineers. 

The study of the interior details of discipline 
and exercise will follow that of the luathcinatics ; 
hut these important points 1 shall hereafter make 
the subjects of separate letters *. These details, 
which it is important to know (the ignorance of 
which is dangerous, while too great an attention 
to them equally discovers weakness), are easily 
acquired by daily practice and reflection. The 
knowledge of the manoeuvres gives to an olKcer 
clear and distinct ideas of all tlie different opera* 
tions; and tlie daily exhibition of these in the 
held before his eyes, accustoms him to that 
promptitude which is so essential in the day of 
battle. 

A PERFECTION in .the iiianoeuvrcs can onlj 
be acquired by contiiiual exercise. ** The be- 
ginnings are aukward and clumsy," says a uiili* 
tary wri|cr: ** quickness and precision are the 
effect of practice, till at lengtli the movenieiits 
become as regular as those of a machine. The 
musician who begins to play upon an iustruineiit. 
can scarcely tell at hrst. where to place hi » fingers; 


• Lettsbs xxr. aad zxxr. 
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but soon accustoming himself to know the notes 
and the touches, he at last unites quickness and 
correctness of execution.'^ 

As soon as this stage of hnproveniait is at> 
tained, tactics will be comparatively easy: a 
progress in the mathematics will enlarge the 
mind, which will then gradually embrace the 
different objects in a more extended view. Tliis 
i$ the period when the young officer must begin 
to turn his attention to the geometry of tactics, 
to the mechanism of the manceuvres, and to the 
different systems which have been adopted and 
pursued by military men; and at every step of 
his advancement he will gain new light on the 
objects of his pursuit. 

It is at this critical point of his career, that 
ills mind must be kept in constant employment : 
he ought then to traverse the country, to make 
drawings of the different sites, to accustom his 
eye to distances, and his memory to incidents of 
daily occurrence; to draw up memorials and 
plans ; in a word, to resemble Phjlopcemen, who 
thought of hb profession on all occasions, whe- 
ther walking, or hunting, or travelling, and 
wherever he saw ground on which his art could 
be exercised or applied. 

I WILL here add a few words on tlie sub- 
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of general reading, and the choice of. books. 
I beg then that every moment you can spare from 
your duties, your necessary occupations and 
aniusetants, may be devoted to reading. This 
will be to you indeed, I h(>})e, itself a great plea- 
aure. • ** Letters,^' says Cicero, ** ennoble the cha- 
jracter of youth, aud are the charm of advanced 
age; they give an additional grace to pros|)erity, 
and adversity receives from them her sivecte&t 
consolations. In our own houses, in those of 
others, in travelling, in solitude, in all seasons; 
and in all places, they are the greatest charm 
and solace of our lives V’ 

Books were held in such Ingli esteem l>y' tlie 
ancients, that it was an article of advice given to 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to furnish liis bbrary 
with all kinds of books relathig to tlie govern- 
ment of u state, and ilic command of an army; 

that in, reading them/' said his counsellors, 
** you -may ibid what no one will dare to tell 
you, wliatyou would he ashamed otlietwise 
to leant/' 


• Adole$eentiam aluritf $enectutm Alectant; teeuudas ret 

%rnant^ advents perfugium ac solatUm prsebent ; delectantur d^tni^ 
nwt impediunt forts ; pernodastt nobiseum^ psrcgrinantuwy fastis 
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Santa-Cruz, in liis Military Reflections, t%*<. 
lioits very strongly to the jMractice of reading; 
and quotes the example of Alexander, who aU 
ways carried about with him the works of Homer, 
which he used to cull a summary of all mititary 
discipline, and of valiant actions. Charles the 
Twelfth, guicHiP^ by the smite principle, never 
marched without the history of Alexander, by 
Quintus Curtius, in his [xicket. 

The most instructive of all reading, is per- 
haps the lives of famous commanders, ancient 
and inodcnu In every individual of these, you 
will discover some faults ; and such discovery u 
one of the best uses that can be made of history: 
“ for tlie detection of one error,'' says a cele- 
brahul general, ** is the disclosure of a rock that 
limy be more easily avoided than if we had not 
been before apprised of it." 

Exclusive of works on every pmiit of mili- 
tary history and tactics, those on general history 
and geography demand your utmost attention ; 
and particularly such as describe the petaent 
state of-politics and manners in the European na- 
tions. The best books in ail these diU'ereut 
brandies will be readily recuiniiieuded to you by 
your present situation and connectiuiis : it will be 
iiecessiry for you to coiitiiie yoursclt’ to such only 
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as impart solid instruction, and are of real uti> 
lity; and all books, as well as studies, which do 
not tend to these pmnts, 1 would have ^ou most 
carefully avoid. When engaged m a profession 
so important as yours, it is highly unbecoming 
to bestow <m any tiling that is not immediately 
connected with it, any more tlil|||th<s si^rfluity 
of, your time. In this view much useless reading 
may be saved,, by an attentive perusal of the Com- 
plete Military Libraiy,.a work which has been pa- 
tronized by the best-informed officers of the Bri- 
tish army. This work unites, to valuable pa* 
pers on the most essential branches and detuls 
iaf the art of war, extracted from the continental 
writers, whatever is more particularly applicable 
to our own service ; and besides the ample body 
of instruction and amusement which it at once 
atfords, will be perpetually useful as a book of 
general reference. > 

I HAVE lately seen in a periodical work, a 
JLet^. of general Wolfe, on the course of study 
and reading best adapted to fonn die mind of a 
young sojdier. 

“ You can't find me," says this illustrious 
hero, ** a more agreeable employment than to 
serve or oblige you; and 1 wish with all my 
Iteart that my inclination and abilities were of 
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«qual force. I don’t recollect what it was I re*' 
commended to Mr. ’ s n^hew: it might 
be the Comte de Torpin’s bo^k; which was cer--, 
tainly worth looking into, as it contains a good 
deal of plain practice. Your brdther, no doubt, 
is master of the Latin and French languages, and 
has some knowledge of the mathematics. With- 
out the last he can never become acqaiuted with 
one considerable branch of our business — the 
construction of fortifications, and the attack and 
defence of places; and I would advise him by 
all means to give up a year or two of his time 
now while he is young, if he has not already 
done it, to the study of the mathematics, because 
it will greatly facilitate his progress in military 
matters. As to the books that are fittest for 
his purpose, he may begin with the king of 
Prussia’s Regulations for his horse and foot, 
where the economy and good order of an army 
in the lower branches are extremely correct; 
then there are the Memoirs of the Mai!l|fds de 
Santa>Cruz, Feuquiere, and MontecucuH; Fo- 
lard’s Commentaries upon Polybius ; the Projet 
de Tactique, ou la Phalsu^ coupl^e et dou- 
bl^e; L’Attaque et la D^nse des Places, par 
le Mar4chal de Vauban; Les M^moires de Gou- 
Ion ; and L’lng^nieiir de Campagiie, par St. Re* 
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fDi; for all that concerns artillery; — Of the an- 
cients, VtgetLw, Cesar, and Thucydides, with 
Xenoplioifs Life of Cyrus, and Retreat of tljc 
Ton Thousand Greeks. I don't mention Poly- 
bius because the Cominenfaries and Uie History 
flcneraMy go together of l.tter days. Davila, 
(ruicciardiiii, Sti-ada, the AJenioirs of the Due 
de Sully. 

“ Thkht is al>iit\daiice of military knowledge 
to be picki’d out of the Lives of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, ami Cliarles the Twelfth,. Kings of Sweden; 
also of /ifica the Lohemian.: and if a tolerable 
aocouiil fonlil be got of the exploits of Scaiider- 
beg, it wovdd lie inestiumble; for he excels all 
the othcers ancient and inuderu in the conduct of 

a sit'idl defensive arnw. 1 met with iiini in the 

% 

Turkish History, but no where else. The Life 
of Sertorius contains many fine things this wav. 
There is a book lately publisiie<l, liiat [ leave 
beard commended, L'Art de la Giiene par Pra- 
tique; I suppose it is collected from all the best 
authoii tii'at treat of war: and there is a liule 
volume intitled Dc la Petite Guerre, that your 
brother .should take in his pocket wlien he go, ^ 
upon duties and det^Hiineiils. The marshal de 
Fuysegur's book too is in esteem. I believe 
Mr. — — will think this catalogue long enough; 
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an(! if he has patience to read, and a desire to 
apply (as 1 am persuaded he has) the know^ 
ledge contained in them, there is wherewithal to 
make him a considerable person- in his profession, 
and of course veiy useful and serviceable to hisr 
country.." 
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ON DISCIPLINE. 

HE who aspires to tlie honour of coininaud* 
Ung, ought to have been long and fully instructed 
how to obey*. The best and wisest orders are 
given by those who have been accustomed to 
execute them. The geneml who is the most 
clear and the most precise in his commands, who 
is sure to be obeyed with the greatest prompti- 
tude and punctuality, is invariably he who was 
tlie most punctual and exact in executing the 
commands of others. 


* The most excellent thing !n the Spartan education, 
says RoUin, was ihe teaching young people so perfectly 
well how to obey. Ii is from this that the poet Simonides 
gives that city the epithet of Tamer of men ; intimating 
that they done knew how to subdue the passions of men, 
in the sasie manner as horses are taught to obey t'le 
spur and tbej|ridle by being broken and managed wliile 
young. For this reason Agesilaus advised Xenophon to 
send his childita to Sparta, that they might learn there 
the noblest anfl greatest of all sciences,— how to conunand 
smd how to obey. 
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There are in military discipline some things to 
vhich sufficient attention is seldom paid; which 
officers look upon as trivial, susd turn into ridicule 
as belonging only to the character of a military 
pedant, or martinet. It frequently happens how- 
ever that these are of no inconsiderable import- 
ance. I beg you never to allow yourself to en- 
tertain so erroneous an idea. There is nothing 
minute and trifling in war; negligence in the 
slightest things, insensibly leads to indifference in 
those of greater moment. It is no part of the 
business of him who obeys, to inquire into the 
motives and fhe pur|K>se of the orders given to 
him; submission is his duty, and not examma- 
tion : they who reason most are commonly found 
the most deficient in performing; such charac- 
ters are the never-failing cause of relaxation in 
discipline, and too often prepare the way for 
the utter destruction of an army. 

Cesar, accustomed to rise above every ob- 
stacle, required the most rigid discipline, as well 
as tlie boldest intrepidity, in those under Iiis 
command. When he ordered them to' march on 
any expedition, they were told thalt:they must 
execute his orders without delay; aiid^forewamed 
that neither the danger nor the difficii^es of the 
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enterprise would ‘ be admitted as any excuse. 
Sach cautions always produced a f;ood effect, 
and liis officers were seen to brave the greatest 
perils. 

It is not enough that the method of the dis- 
cipline be good, and its principle excellent, un- 
less it be maintained with inflexible regularity. 
A diminution in this strict regard to the military 
duty, will very soon reduce the boldest troops to 
tlie condition of the most feeble, or of barba- 
rians. Peace, that state wliich is tlie just end of 
all military exertion, may become an evil more 
to be dreaded than war itself, if, in a time of 
tranquillity, tJic same spirit of discipline has not 
been maintained. The moment of a revival of 
hostilities is not tlie season to remedy corrup- 
tion and degciierdcy. Subordination in the ofh- 
cers is the soul of discipline : for if these do nut 
exhibit the most implicit obedience in executing 
the orders given to them, their example will very 
soon be followed by the soldiers ; and, pervading 
the mass, will taint tlie very principle 

of their distance as an army. 

Hannibal knew perfectly how to ensure re- 
spect to hli^conimands. When he comiiiauded, 
he did it an air of so much greatness, as 
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produced immediate and iinreluctant subniissioii. 
llts manners made him the delight equally of the 
general and of the soldier. 

The majority of officers obey with too much 
indifference, and without promptitude or attach'* 
ment ; a great many, even with repugnance, and 
without any regard to the general mterest, by 
which alone their actions ought to be regulated^ 
On the other hand, many of those who com- 
mand, mingle so much of pride and haughtiness 
ill the manner of giving their orders, as to ma- 
nifest their vanity in making others feel their su- 
periority. Such men forget the intimate connec- 
tion between those who coimiiand and those who 
are called to obey ; as if good discipline did not 
impose duties of equal obligation on both. 

Marshal Turenne was actuated by tl» 
purest >:eal for the service of liis country. When 
promoted to the rank of ^captain, he was equally 
av.i<lu(>us to fulfil his duties, as he had been in 
ati inferior station, lie exercis>ed his own troop 
50 diligently, as never on any occasion to confide 
tills ciiarge to his lieutenant. He did not avail 
himself of any of those pretexts ndiich his ex- 
treme youth might have warranted^ to relax his 
attention to whatever could iiiter^t his com- 
pany ; he excelled in the art of governing his 
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•oMiers; he spoke to them with kindness, re- 
{Moved them with moderation, and corrected 
themwitliforbearauce; he suffered among them 
no negligence or omissions in tiieir duty, no re> 
taxation in their manners, nor in the obedience 
wliicb they were required to yield him. He 
encouraged them to exactitude and regularity ; 

t*,' 

m to a brotherly regard for eacli other, of 
which he gave them an eminent example, by the 
interest tliat he took in whatever concerned them, 
and the liberality that he displayed in the whole 
of his intercourse with them. 

The object of true discipline is to inspire 
men with bravery, firmness^ patience, and de» 
licate sentiments of honour; these are the qua* 
litks that render an army formidable. Such 
discipline differs widely from what is commonly, 
but improperly, called by that name ; and w'hich 
consists in notliing more than a proficiency in 
the use of arms. 1 am very far from wishing to 
make you indifferent to any part of your pro- 
fession ; cveiy branch of it is highly hnportant : 
agility and address in the use of arms are essen- 
tial to a sohfijor; a coin|)any that is ankward in 
its nianoeuvii^ ins not only an ill a{^>earance, 
but gives an'^iiDfavourable opinion of tlie whole 
nf its discipline, The nations who have been the 
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most warlike, have at all times been the most 
dexterous in the management of their arms: 
this dexterity gives confidence to the soldiers, 
and imposes greatly cm an enemy who is defi- 
cient in that attainment. Do not think how- 
ever, with persons of contracted minds, that 
the knowledge of tactics, consists merely ui 
being able to handle a musquet with addresi^ 
The secret of this art is less in the use of your 
weapons, than ki tlie performance of the various 
movements and evolutions: habituate yourself 
to the practice of these ; and that you may not 
be fruitlessly occupied, bear in mind that in ex- 
ercises of this nature, it is by familiarly ac- 
quainting yourself with the principles on which 
they depend, that you can alone attain to that 
proficiency which should be the object of your 
ambition. 

It is truly surprising tliat soldiers have in 
ali^ost all ages been harassed witli a variety of 
evolutions, of no use whatever in a day of bat- 
tle ; wliile at the same time it has been found so 
difiicnlt to instruct tliem in what it is absolutely 
essential for them to know. We find in many 
autliors who have written on the ancient tactics, 
accounts of an endless number of evolutions prac- 
tised by the soldiers, which could be of no uti- 
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Kty in an encounter with an enemy ;• and itiis 
error has even prevailed to a great degree in wo- 
Uem times. 

A STEADY firmness and regularity are un- 
doubtedly essential in military exercise ; hut it 
is not proper to be exclnaively attached to any 
set of evolutions * and to believe them so excel- 
lent as on no occasion to admit of change ac- 
cording to the genius, or manner of fighting, 
of the enemy. — Cesar, in his caiiijmigu in Africa, 
after having forced tlie town of Zeta at the first 
onset, pcrcci^ed, in the difficulty of his retreat 
to regain bis camp, tliat his cohorts were often 
embarrassed in their movenients, and that the 
cavalry had not done all that he expected from 
them. Far from questioning the valbur of his 
tFOO|)s, he soon found that the occasion of his 
disappointment was in the defect of tlveir e\er- , 
cise ; and as this great man always acted on re- 
gular pRnci]>!es, he endeavoured to pcmedv (he 
evil as so<m as he liad discovered it ; by teaching 
himt/f to his soldiers, notw'ithstanding the va- 
riety of hl»^(rf]i^ occupations, new attitudes, and 
a new metlmd of managing the pilum* in iimk- 

• A soR r of^lvrclin ; a missive weapon U'.ed in charg- 
ing the enemy. lUch $olUier was provided with two. 
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liTg use of it against the Numidians, whose man^ 
Hcr of fighting so much differed from the Gauds, 
and from all other natious against which he had 
hitherto combated. lie even caused elephants 
to !{)e brought into his camp, to famiUarJ^ his 
soldiers to these animals, and to instruct tliein 
where to strike them. He made his cavalry en- 
gage with them with blunted arrows, in order to 
accustom the horses to tlieir cries, to their smell, 
and to the sight of tlieir unwieldy bulk. All 
these attcutioiis were considered by Cesar as -es- 
sential ; well knmving tliat the valour of the sol- 
dier often depends upon the confidence which he 
has .ill his arms, and in his address and agility in 
inanagiiig liieiii. 

The tranquility enjoyed during peace, ad- 
mits of ample time for the important business^ 
t)f instructing the officers, and keeping up the 
discipline andtiie exercise qftlie soldiers. But it is 
uot sutlicient that tlie troops should be practised 
ill their iiianceuvres onlv ; tliev must also know 
how to dig trenches, to make fascines, gabions, 
and in short, to perform all the labours of the 
camp, as well as to construct all works of for- 
tification of tlie lighter kind ; these' are duties 
w'hich almost daily occur in the coui^ of a cam- 
paign ; and it is of the utmost importance that a 
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soldier ilMiild be habittutted befordiand to hano 
die.the spade, the pickaxe, the shovel, and tlie 
hatchet, with as much dexterity as his ofTensive 
weapons. 

Exercises of a nature similar to the actual 
manoeuvres of war, are also the best means of 
preventing that relaxation, or perhaps annihila- 
tion, of martial ardour, which idleness and luxury 
engender, and wliich are the usual consequences 
of inaction and peace ; these exercises will con- 
stantly call to the minds of the troops the ope- 
rations of war, and keep uji among them the 
military spirit. 

Habitual exercise, says a recent author, is 
tlie first part of the military art ; and the more 
it is considered, the mom essential it will appear. 
It disengages the human frame from the stiff 
rusticity of simple nature, and forms men and 
horses to all the duties of war. The honour, me- 
rit, appearance, strength, and success of a corps, 
depend wholly on tlie attention which has been 
paid to the drill and exercise of it : while on the 
other hand wt see tlie greatest armies^ for want of 
practice, instantly disordered, and that disorder 
increasii^ of command ; the confusion 

oversets of skilful masters, and the va> 

lour of the ipMi only serves to precipitate the 
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defeat. The greatest advantage derived from 
exercise is the expertness with which men become 
capable of loading and firing, and their becom- 
ing liabituated to act in conformity with those 
around them. It is to be lamented, that men 
are ever brought on service, without being in- 
formed of the uses of the different manoeuvres 
which they have been practising; whence, hav- 
ing no ideas of any thing but the iminlerrupted 
strictness of the parade, they instantly fall into 
disorder and confusion when thev lose tlieir ac- 
ciistomed regularity. It is a pity to see so much 
attention confined to show, and so little given to 
instruct the troops in what may be of use to 
them on semce. Though the parade is the place 
to form the characters of soldiers, and to leach 
tli^m uniformity, yet to be confined to tliaf 
alone is too limited and mechanical for a true 
military genius. 

On e cause of the great loss W'hich onr troojvs 
sustained in (Jermany, America, and the West 
Indies, during a former war, from sickness, and 
not from the enemy, was a neglect df exercise. 
For though fighting is one part of a soldici^s bu- 
siness, yet bearing fatigue and j)rcserviii^ health 
is another, and at least as essential. A campaign 
may pass without a battle ; but ao part’ of a 
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campaign can be gone through witliout fatigue^ 
marches, and an exposure to bad weather : and il' 
soldiers are not trained and inured to these ca^ 
sualties, but sink under them, they grow inade< 
quate to bodily fatigue, and eventually become 
a burthen to their country*. 

* An eminent army-physician, speaking of the be- 
nciits to be derived to health from habits of daily exer- 
cise, says; — 

“ This is an object of the greatest importance, but un- 
fortunately it is an object very seldom attended to, and 
appeal's indeed to be little regarded in most of the ar- 
mies of modern Europe. 

** If 1 durst take so gre;it a liberty, I should be in- 
clined to say, that our ordinary exercises are flat and 
insipid in their nature ; that they occasion no exertions, 
and excite no emulation; they neither improve the 
active powers of the body, nor inure the soldier to bear 
fatigue and hardship. The Romans, who owed more, to 
the discipline of their armies than any other nation on 
carih, were extremely rigorous and persevering in their 
exercises. I'hey practised their soldiers in every species 
of service that migin occur, so that nothing at any- 
time liappened - with which they were unacquainted. 
Actual litor ‘ was in reality a time of relaxation and 
amusemeot to the troops of this warlike people ; who 
appeared to have been trained for the service of the field, 
as horses are for hunting or the course. The Romans 
were not only sensible of the advantages which those 
habits of exercise procured them in action, but had abu 
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Tt is not from iitimbcrs, or from inconsiderate 
valour, that we are to expect victory : in battle 

the penetration to discover that they were eminently 9er« 
rireablc in the preservation of health. 

“I REMARKED in America, that When the men were 
in the held, sometimes even- complaining of hardship and 
fatigue, few were reported in the list of the sick : but 
when removed to quarters, or encamped for any length 
of time in one place, the hospital was observed to fill 
rapidly. This observation was uniformly verified, as 
often as repeated. 

“This is a branch of the military discipline, indeed, 
no less necessary than a knowledge of the use of arms ; 
and though it is a part of it difficult to be accomplished, 
there is still room to believe that it may be effected, even 
in the so much dreaded climate of Jamaica. It is a com- 
mon opinion, that the fatigues of an active canipa^gn in 
tlie West Indies would be fatal to the health of the 
troops ; but the opinion has been assumed without fair 
trial. I'hc exertions of a single day have often been 
hurful. Tliis was frequently the case in America, where 
the soldiers had remained for ‘some time in a state of 
rest; but bad cib-ets from even the greatest exertions, in 
the hottest weather of summer, were extremely rare in 
that country, aftc.- the campaign had been continued for 
a few days. A soldier, notwithstanding he may have re- 
ceived the king's pay for twenty years or more, remains 
in some degree a recruit, till his body has been inured 
to fatigue, and prepared to bear without danger the 
effects of the climate in which he may be destined to 


serve. 
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this commonly follows capacity, and a know Icdjjc 
of arms. We do not see that the Romans made use 
of any other means to conquer the world, than a 
continual practice of military exorcises, an exact 
disci})line in their camps, and a constant attention 
to cultivate the art of war. In fact, when troop", 
are convinced of the wisdom and propriety o(‘ 


“It would be reckoned presumption in me, to point 
out those exercises wliicli ini<!;lit be proper for the form- 
ing of soldiers; but every one knows that walking, run- 
ning, wrestling, leaping, fencing, and swimming, arc 
often called into actual use in the practice of war. 'I’besc 
arc such exercises likewise as excite emulation, and are 
practised with pleasure by the Individual: they harden 
the body, increase the powers of the limbs, and by fur- 
nishing the othcer witli a view of thcdifTerenl degrees ol 
activity, may often enable him to place his men in the 
ranks according to the uniformity of tiicir exertions; .t 
more useful mode of arrangement in time of action, than 
uniformity of exterior form. I may add In this place, 
that seapbathing will be extremely useful in most cases, 
in increasing the vigour and preserving the lioalth of sol. 
diers serving in warm climates. No doubt there will oc- 
cur many cases in wliicli it is improper; but in general, 
it may be employed with great benefit. 

liy arts like these 

Laconia nurs'd of old her hardy sons ; 

And Rome's unconqiier’d legions urg’d their way. 

Unhurt) through evVy toil, in cv’ry clime,” 
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the methods employed by their leaders to ensure 
tlie well-being and success of those under them ; 
when fully persuaded of their activity as well as 
their discretion ; they feel that confidence which 
must necessarily secure obedience, firmness, and 
valour: for valour is a natural consequence of a 
reliance on our own strength ; and tliis is pro- 
duced in them by the persuasion of being more 
alert, and in better condition, than llieir ene- 
mies. 

I'ms good opinion it is so much the more re- 
quisite to establish and to maintain, as there arc 
occasions in which the greatest advantages may 
be derived from it : and when under proper ma- 
nageinenl and regulation, it is capable of pro- 
ducing the most important effects ; not only by 
the love of glory w'ith which it inspires a whole 
people, but by the emulation which it excites in 
particular jicrsoiis and corps. Too much pains 
cannot be employed to raise this spirit in nations 
as well as in individuals. The means which I 
have now pointed out are, in my opiiMii, the 
best adapted to form and to maintain the disci- 
pline of an army. A state is always well de- 
fended, when its troops are selected and consli- 
luted with discernment, and exercised in confor- 
mity to the object for which they are intended. 
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Courage may degenerate among a nation 
which has formerly produced the noblest exam- 
ples of it, by means which a wise government or 
salutary regulations might easily prevent. A 
people whose natural constitution, or whose cha- 
racteristic activity, has heretofore rendered them 
formidable, would continue so still, if luxury 
and corruption of manners, the mixture of other 
nations, certain revolutions of opinion, self-in- 
terest (that banc of patriotism), and relaxation 
of <liscipline, did not otfect a change in the im- 
pressions which they had received. The secu- 
rity attendant on a long peace is sometimes 
sufficient to weaken, or even to annihilate, the 
martial character of a nation : and if im enlight- 
ened policy does not prevent the military, by 
the most vigorous measures, from partaking in 
this fatal indolence and degeneracy, discipline is 
insensibly relax nl; its exercises are thought fa- 
tiguing, are gradually neglected (and by de- 
grees almostentirely discontinued); and a nation, 
before <(^ery where victorious, becomes in a 
short time dbgnsted and averse from the pro- 
fession of arms, and is at length so enervated 
that tiie state is left exposeci at every instant to 

* ■ 4 ' ^ 

the greatest calamities. 

When these evils first begin to show tliem- 
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f, elves in an anny (evils no less fatal to (he ho> 
Hour than to tiie security of a state), there is not 
a moment to be lost in applying a remedy. We 
have seen at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, a power rise up between the Oder and the 
Spree, and resist almost the whole force of Eu- 
rope united against it* : and what arc the means 
which it employed in its defence? They were no 
other than the continual and unremitting prac- 
tice of all the military exercises, a constant at- 
tention to every thing connected with tlie art of 
war, and above all, the severest regard to discK 
pline. 

Every nation that possesses an acknowledged 
superiority in the military art, is respected in 
proportion to the degree of that superiority: 
but, as I before observed, it is neither from the 
number nor the valour of the troops only, that 
victory must be expected ; this is ordinarily the 
consequence of their proficiency in the manoeu- 
vres, and their agility in managing their arms. 
A tliorough acquaintance with the military art, 
insensibly strengthens courage; and soldiers con- 
stantly habituated to the exercises of war, only 
want an opportunity to execute the duties which 


• Tue Prussian monarchy. 
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they have so coinpietcly actjuired. Besides, 
good troops, those that are well disciplined and 
well trained, are no more expeiksive to nuiintaiu 
than bad : and a small [number inured to the 
usages of war, and made strong by habits of la- 
bour, dy to victory; wliile a, groat army without 
solid principles of action, is often little better 
than a multitude of men led to slaughter. In 
short, Uierc is no truth mure evident, flian that 
the sovereign who is anxious to preserve peace, 
ouglit to make it ojte of liis first cares to form 
good troops, who may at all times bo ready to 
exemplify the excellent le>sons aiul discipline by 
which be has({uaiificd them. 

Discipline, when once, e.stablislied, re(piires 
only a repetition of the same liubit'i, and the 
same exorcises, to preserve it in vigour. There 
is nothing more easy than to introduce into an 
army the. severest discipline, without the fear of 
any ill consequence from such severity. Indeed 
this is always less dangerous than the conse- 
quences f|||iich result from tiie ojkposite extreme. 

Not W be too sparing of rewarrls, and to 
know' bow to exhibit punishments with advan- 
tage, are two most e^^seutial points, and the ntost 
powerful spruigs of discipline: and these the 
Komaiis made the basis of their greatness. The 
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firmness which administers the government of 
an army, should be unshaken ; but let severity 
be at all times tempered with justice and mercy. 
If you cannot induce soldiers to be fond of dis> 
cipiifie, let them at least respect it, as a sacred 
principle which must not be violated ; and tl e 
breach of which they are to consider themselves 
as obliged to pnni:)h in ot'jers, weie they them- 
selves tlie judges. 

I’UT is it indeed so hard a task to teach a 
sohlier the love of di^. ip'ir.e ? Make him to con- 
sidei it as his fn.^t duly; he v ill soon cheridi it 
as such, when he coioes to be assured tliat liis 
superiors notice ids exactitude; wlien be finds 
bis observance of it rewarded willi di>tinctiou 
and preference; and when he secs, lluil if such 
conduct be not degrading in an oiiiier, it must 
•surely be honourable to the soldier; — for though 
in all other classes of the comnumitv, an im- 
jilicit obedience weakens courage, yet in the mi- 
iitarv it seems, ou the coulrarv, to etevate and 
Nlrengtlien it In the orders of a geiieral, the 
greater are the ditlicullies to be surmoiKited, the 
more eager is commonly the ambition of being 
charged with tlie execution of them. Thus we 
dourly, that disciplhie can fonn, even from 
Utose nhose character has been vitiated and cor<* 
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comipted» a band of heroes; while without this, 
the most courageous general, with the greatest 
number of troops, can uever flatter himself with 
possessing an arm^. Shame can effect nothing 
W'ith the multitude: but the principle of fear, 
which renders them weak and base on occa- 
sions of danger, o|K;rates favourably indiscipline, 
in garrisons, and camps; and rigour acconi)>lidies 
in an army, w hat the incentive of pride and of 
honour produces in an individual. 

Good discipline is to a soldier, what good 
education is to a youth. Both tend to promote 
a hatred of particular vices, or a love of virtues. 
Both form useful subjects to the community. 
That valour which is the effect of discipline, is 
iinbibcd, as it were, physically, and mechani- 
cally. INrrhus used to say, (Jive only men: 
no matter if they be the most effeminate and lux- 
urious: 1 will soon change their natures, and 
make them good soldiers." This rigid discipline 
is unknown among ns, and it is to be hoped that 
we shall never seek to revive it. It existed how- 
ever ill all its strictness among the Greeks and 
Romans*. 


• The most memorable instance of ancient discipline 
» in the story of Manlius, which is thus related by RvlHn: 
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Aurelian recovered the discipline of the 
Koiiian armies, at a time when corruption, dis> 


In a council of war it was determined, that the ancient 
strict discipline should be observed, and that no officer 
or soldier should dare to fight with the enemy out of his 
ranks; and this was proclaimed through all the camp: a 
precaution extremely necessary at this time, when the 
Romans were at war with the Latins, witli whom they 
were personally acquainted (havingoften served together), 
who spoke the same language, were armed in the same 
manner, and observed the same way of fighting and 
of marshalling their troops. It happened soon after, that 
young Manlius, the consul’s son, being at the head of a 
detachment of horse, met an advanced squadron of the 
enemy ; whose commander knowing him, challenged 
him to single combat. Manlius, piqued in point of ho- 
nour, and forgetting the late order, accepted the chal- 
lenge, killed his adversary, stripped him of his armour, 
and came straight to his father’s tent, loaded with the 
glorious spoil. “ Father!” exclaimed he, “ I have proved 
myself worthy of your name ' I was challenged by an 
enemy, to single combat; I have slain him, and here 1 lay 
his spoils at your feet.” The consul turned his back on 
hib son, ordered the troops to be assembled, and then in 
their presence made him this reply ; “ Since you, Titus 
Manlius, in contempt of the consular dignity and the au- 
thority of a father, and in contradiction to my express 
orders, have been so rash as to leave your ranks to fight 
the enemy ; since you have destroyed, so far, that military 
discipline which has been hitherto the support of the Ro- 
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corrupted, a band of heroes; w hile without this, 
the most courageous general, with the greatest 
number of troops, can never flatter himself with 
possessing an armi/. Shame can effect nothing 
with the multitude: but the principle of fear, 
which renders them weak and base on occa- 
sions of danger, operates favourably in discipline, 
in garrisons, and camps; and rigour accompli'^lie.s 
in an army, w hat the incentive of pride and of 
honour produces in an individual. 

Good discipline is to a soldier, what good 
education is to a youth. Both tend to promote 
a hatred of particular vices, or a love of virtues. 
Both form useful subjects to the community. 
That valour which is the effect of discijdine, is 
imhihed, as it were, physically, and mechani- 
cally. Pyrrhus used to say, Give only men: 
no matter if they be tlie most effeminate and lux- 
urious: I will soon change their natures, and 
make them good soldiers.” Tliis rigid discipline 
is unknown among us, and it is to be ho|)ed that 
we shall never seek t() revive it. It existed how- 
ever ill all its strictness among the Greeks and 
Homans^. 


• Th£ most memorable instance of ancient discipline 
» in the story of Manlius, which is thus related by Roilin*. 
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AuRELiAN recovered the discipline of the 
Homan armies, at a tune when corruption, dis> 


In a council of war it was determined, that the ancient 
strict discipline should be observed, and that no officer 
or soldier should dare to fight with the enemy out of his 
ranks ; and this was proclaimed through all the camp : a 
precaution extremely necessary at this time, when tlie 
Romans were at war with the Latins, with whom they 
were personally acquainted (having often served together), 
who spoke the same language, were armed in the same 
manner, and observed the same way of fighting and 
of marshalling their troops. It happened soon after, that 
young Manlius, the consul’s son, being at the head of a 
detachment of horse, met an advanced squadron of tiic 
enemy; whose commander knowing him, challenged 
him to single combat. Manlius, piqued in point of ho- 
nour, and forgetting the late order, accepted the chal- 
lenge, killed his adversary, stripped him of his armour, 
and came straiglit to his father’s tent, loaded with the 
glojious spoil. “ Father!” exclaimed he, “ I have proved 
myself worthy of your name f I was challenged by an 
enemy, to single combat; I have slain him, and here I lay 
his spoils at your feet.” The consul turned his back on 
his son, ordered the troops to be assembled, and then in 
their presence made him this reply ; “ Since you, Titus 
Manlius, in contempt of the consular dignity and the au- 
thority of a father, and in contradiction to my express 
orders, have been so rash as to leave your ranks to fight 
the enemy ; since you have destroyed, so far, that military- 
discipline which has been hitherto the support of the Ro* 
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obedi<ince> luxury, and ignoraiicr of the military 
art, were carried to tlic greatest possible extent; 


man people, and reduced me tp the hard alternative of 
forgetting cither my parental feelings or the regard which 
1 owe to the public interest; Rome must not suller the 
punishment of your fault — we must expiate it ourselves. 
A sad example shall we he, but a wholesome one to the 
youth of the Roman soldiery. As for me, both the natural 
affection of a father for a son, and that specimen wliicit 
thou, deceived by a v.iin appearance of honour, hast 
given of thy valour, afl'ect me exceedingly. Hut since 
either the consular authority must be established hy tliy 
death, or quite destroyed by thy impunity, I cannot tlujik. 
that, if there be any of the Manlian blood in thee, thou 
wilt be backw'ard to repair the breach which thou hast 
made in military discipline, by undergoing the i>iinish- 
ment due to such an oflencc.” Having spoken thus, 
he ordered the lictors to tie his son to a stake, and strike 
off his head. — All present were shocked at the cruel sen- 
tence, as if it had been pronounced against themselves ; 
and if they continutd quid, it was more out of fear and 
astonishment than reverence. .\nd no sooner was the 
young maQ beheaded, and his blood seen to gush out, 
than, recollecting themselves, they vented their anger in 
imprecation* and invectives agtiinst the father: but the 
dead body of the son they covered with the spoils of the 
Latiu whom he had vanquished, and expressed tlicir af- 
fection for him by the most pompous obsequies which 
they could in tixe field, perform to his honour, lixtremc 
•ind excessive* doubtless, was this severity of Manlius > 
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but this revolution was effected only by the ri- 
gour of his punishments. He instigated the Ro- 
mans to the most heroic and extraordinary deeds, 
by the hope of advancement to the highest posts 
in the army, uliich he bestowed with the same 
certainty and Justice as he punished the slightest 
negligence or inattention to duty. This saga- 
cious warrior consk’ered that an extreme of pu- 
nisiunent for faults, as well as of remuneration 
for heroic achieveincTits, was productive of the 
greatest advantage. 'I'lie courage and the iirin- 
uess necessary to introduce such a discipline into 
the Roman legions at that p4*riod, showed no 
ordinary character in him who would dare to at- 
fciiipt it. Aurclian >vas now only general of the 
armies of the eiiij)eror Valerian: he afterward 
became emperor himself, in coiisequcnre of those 
splendid virtues and exploits with wind) his life 
is crouded. 

I AM aware tJiat I ought principally to confine 
my observations to what will concern yovrself: 


nevertheless, It had this good effect, that it made his 
army wonderfully tractable for the future, and strictly 
observant of discipline ; which proved of the utmost im- 
portance in the general engagement with the enemy » 
few days afterward. 
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and that these remarks are somewhat forcigt 
to die plan which 1 had proposed, for I cannot 
hope that it will ever be your lot to change the 
temper of a kingdom or of an army; but rc> 
member, that you may very soon have it in your 
power to give an example to a regiment ; and 
this is no unimportant situation. 1 hope then it 
will be your care to acquire distinction by your 
exactness, your obedience, and your attention 
to making yourself feared, beloved, and re* 
spccted, by your soldiers; and to gain their 
confidence. These are the only means of at- 
tracting the notice of your superiors, and of 
inducing them to entrust you with more import- 
ant commands, that, in adding to your reputa- 
tion and your glory, will conduct ypu to those 
distinguished posts which it should be the con- 
stant object of your ambition to acquire. Every 
officer may aspire tiius far without being charged 
with presumption; and he who docs not aim at 
the first, lank, will never be any tiling beyond 
the line.<if ordinary men. 

Nothing more contributes to inspire a love 
of discipline, than good morals. It has been 
well observed, that from corruption of manners, 
to contempt of military laws, there is only one 
step : when punishments do not closely follow 
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offences of this nature, the transitiou to insolence 
is both easy and rapid ; and this is accelerated 
by impunity, and ordiiv^y ends in faction and 
revolt. The evil spreads gradually ; but when a 
portion of an army give manifest evidence of a 
mutinous spirit, there . is no longer a remedy. 
The factious temper of a people whose interests 
arc divided, is easily quelled: but a corrupted 
military is not to be changed ; and those who 
examine with attention, will find that such cor- 
rn])tion is usually generated among ofiicers whose 
negligence, debauchery, and luxury, are the 
great bane of a state. Soldiers who see them- 
selves headed by such men, naturally despise 
them: disobedience is the necessary effect of 
this contempt, and revolt generally follows. 
When disobedience has arrived ai a certain 
height, the punishment of a few of the most 
atrocious offenders has often no other effect 
than to irritate the whole body. 

It is surprising how few persons have correct 
notions on the subject of a strict discipline. 
All militai'y men applaud it ; but if you ask them 
in what it consists, scarcely one will answer you 
in u satisfactory manner. Since £u|ope has 
emerged from a state of barbarism, the military 
discipline of the Romans has excited universal 
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admiration ; while at the same time, no modern 
nation has endeavoured to introduce it. This 
dikipline is the most formidable of all qualities 
for an army to possess; victoiy is rarely ob- 
tained without it, and valour is inseparable from 
it. How many and how important battles have 
been determined less by the effects of bravery 
and of numbers, than of practice and skill! 

I CANNOT too often repeat it, peace is to 
armies, what rust is to metals. Tlie military spirit 
is like fire ; its essence consists in action. If this 
ceases with war; if the troops pass several years 
w itbout being encamped ; if they no longer fa- 
miliarize themselves with the evolutions of a 
campaign, or inure themselves tf> military la- 
bours; the state will have every thing to fear, 
whenever it shall be threatened with a sudden 
attack. Ill this situation, the generals who suf- 
fered all the hardships of the last war, will be 
no longer equal to the command of such arrnies. 
Old ofiieers disgusted with that service which 
has left them unrewarded, will give place to 
young nMSi without experience, and without ca- 
pacity, mlio will complete the disgrace of their 
prince, and the misfortunes of the state. 

1 WILL conclude what I have addressed to 
you on this important subject, by urging you 
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<0 bear in iniud, tliat a, well-disciplined ani^ 
will always possess a great superiority ovjjt; 
one that is not so, when their numbers ate 
equal; and that the officer who is most attentive 
to this essential part of the military art, is he 
wJio will merit the preference above his comp>- 
nions, as best qualifuKl for tilling a station ©f 
eminence. The otficer who is ignorant of the 
diiierent branches of discipline and who per- 
haps even treats them whh contempt, will, when 
called to act, liud himself greatly embarrassed : 
he has not by his attention, his activity, or his 
zeal for the service, previously ac^uir^ the con- 
fidejice of the soldiers, and camiot reckon upon 
it at the moment when he is about to lead them 
against tlie enemy. In this extremity, when he 
tinds himself compelled to take advice of eve^ 
one about him, he will be deceived, despised, 
and abandoned by his troops ; and reduCUd 
cither to surrender in disgrace, or to sacritfce 
his iiVe without glory to himself^ or adyantageito 
his country. 

1 shall have occasion furthcar to il!iB^||rate |lie 
subject of Discipline, in a future Letter, in which 
] shall treat of Tactics. 
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OF THE MEANS OF ACQUIRING THE 
CONFIDENCE OF THE SOLDIERS. 


SAGACITY aiid foresiglit in a genera), 
naturally and readily gain the confidence of the 
officers and soldiers under his command ; and this 
confidence establishes a conviction of the w isdom 
of his pUms, which are thus executed with rea- 
diness and zeal. Though soldiers usually calcu- 
late rather upon tlie good fortune tlian the good 
conduct of the commander, yet there are alwavs 
some among them who exercise their judgment 
on the conduct of tlieir officers. 

In the campaign in which Turenne made him- 
self master of Franche-Comte, a camp was 
formed not far from Strasburg. TJie w hole 
army, sapposing that they should there await 
the arrival of the Germans, worked with in- 
cessant labour at the trenches ; w'itii tlie excep- 
tion only of one veteran, who did not attemp 
to render any assistance. Turenne asked him 
the reasem of his idleness. ** Because/' replied 
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the soldier smiling, “ you will not remain here 
long." Tureime, struck with the sagacity of 
this man, iiuide iiim a handsome present, en- 
joined him secrecy, and created him a lieute- 
nant. 

Nothing prows more forcihly the influence 
which a great reputation has on common mind^ 
than the exclamation which Cesar used when he 
was crossing a branch of tJie sea, between 
Brundnsium and Dyrrachium. He embarked 
by Jiight in the habit of a slave, and lay on the, 
boards like an onlinary passenger. As they 
were to sail down the river Annius, a violent 
storm arose, wiiicli <juitc overcame the art of 
the pilot, who gave orders to put back : this 
liowever Cesar would not }>ermit; but, disco- 
vering himself, and taking the astonished pilot 
by the hand, bade him boldly go on and fear no- 
thing, “ For," cried he, “ thou earliest Cesar 
and his fortunes 

The opinion formed by an oflicer, is still 
more just than that of the soldier, as it is the 
result of a sujierior knowledge. He examines 
events in detail, and bestows his confidence 
only on the sagacilv and skill which have a right 
to require it, 

* “ Qi/zi tlrms ? — CrfjiJr.'iW wits.'* 
uti 
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The confidence and tlie esteem of the s<d* 

diers arc also easily ciisiircil to t heir officers by 

^ * 

affability and condescension, and by anticipating 
and pKniding for their wants. Tliese ino 
grounds of attachment pro\e always beneficial 
to siich as act on them. The grt'atest gene- 
rals have been indebted for a part of their fame 
to this confidence of tiicir troops; nho amid 
not help esteeming the man that made it his 
delight to consult their happiness, and that 

shared the honour of everv victorv with them. 

% ^ 

Would you whh to excite the bravery of 
your troops? — be yoiirseJf brave. Soldii'.rs al- 
ways follow well nheu they are well coin- 
inauded, and have a brave man at their head. 
It is oidy by oxpo'^inu your own person, that 
you must hope to induce your soldiers to haaaril 
theirs in situations of intminent danger. 

Mustapha, geuejial of Amurat the Third, 
finding that his army refused to cross flic river 
of Canao, passed over himself the first. I'he 
troops, roused by this example, instantly threw 
themselves in and followed; convinced how 
disgraceful it would be for tlicm not to dare to 
attempt what their general had accomplished in 
their sight. 

The effects of such conduct are certain and 
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infallible : for when an officer is himself tlie first 
to eNec.nto a cliliicult enlcr|>rise, no one can refuse 
to follow liiin. He will then Ikia'c liltic reason 
t(> fear that his soldiers should siiv to him, as 
those spoken of by Strada, “tliatit is not so 
easy to do what is ordered, as to order what 
must he done." 

t)r ail the generals that have ever lived, he 
who bt'st knew how to gain the conlldence and 
the love of his soldiers, was uiu|ue'ilionably 
llainiihal. It cannot hut excite our utmost as- 
tonishment to see him, diuing seventeen years 
of war, at the head of an army eoniiioscd of so 
many nations sjieaking dilTerent languages, lead- 
ing them to the most dangerous enterprises, 
without tlie least snare luning been ever laid 
for his person, and without an instance of a sin- 
gle soldier haxing ever attempted to betray him. 

It does not ro(|nire so iinieli care as is ordi- 
narily imagined, to secure the c(uilklence of the 
soldiers. 7’liis is not to he elfected hy too much 
favour and indulgence ; but rather by a mixtme 
of just and well-timed severity, founded on a 
rigid conformity to the rules of discipline. At 
the same lime, the soldier must perceive that 
his officer assists him as much us in his pow'cr, 
and never punishes but with justice* and w ith re- 
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gret. The officer who aims at possessing the 
entire confidence of tlie soldier, ought some- 
times even to speak familiarly to him, to listen 
to his stories, and to bear with his jests. 

It came to tlie knowledge of the king of Prus- 
sia, that a corporal of his body-regiment, a fine 
\onng fellow, wore a watch-chain suspeiuh'd from 
a leaden ball, merely from a wish to appear con- 
sequential. Frcfleric, wisliing to be convinced 
of the matter, accosted the corporal one day 
on the parade, Corporal,” said he, “ you 
must be a pnwlent fellow, to have sa\'»‘d a watch 
out of your pay.’' “ I flatter myself that 1 am 
brave, sire,” replied the nuni ; “ the watch is 
of little consequence.” The king, taking out 
a watch set with diamonds, said : “ My watch 
points at flve. How much is yours?” Shame 
and confusion at first appeared in the corporal’s 
face ; at length he drew out his bullet, and an- 
swered with a firm voice : ” My watch; sire, 
shews me neither five nor six, bnt it tells me that 
1 ought to be ready, at every hour, to die for 
your majesty.” The king nplied: “In order 
that you may daily see one of those hours at 
uhich you arc to die for me, take this watclr.” 

* The prince of Conti, being highly delighted with the 
iptrepid behaviour of a grenadier at the battle of Phi- 
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In one of the forced inarches of his army, 
Frederic rode beside his cavalry, and lieard a 
trooper at a short distance make a horrid noise 
>vith cursing and swearing. He immediately 
rode up to him, and heard him exclaim, among 
many other oaths: ** 1 wish this confounded 
sort of life was at an end ." — ** You are very right, 
my lad,” said the king: ** I wish the same : but 
what can we do % We must have patience, till 
it is peace.” — By such instances of occasional 
condescension and lenity did Frederic acquire 
the confidence of his soldiers, and secure their 
exertions in gaining those glorious victories which 
have conferred on him the title of the Great*. 


.Kpsburg in 1734 , threw him his purse; excudng the 
smallness of the sum it contained, as being too poor a re> 
ward for his courage. Next morning the grenadier 
went to the prince with two diamond rings, and other 
jewels of considerable value. • “ Sir,” said he, “ the gold I 
found in your purse, I suppose you intended for me ; 
but these I bring back to you, having no claim to them.’* 
** You have doubly deserved them,” replied the prince, 
“ by your bravery and your, honesty ; therefore they are 
yours.” 

* After the action near Breslaw in Silena, between 
the Prussians and the Austrians, which preceded the 
battle of Lissa, and before the two armies met in this latter 
contest, a French soldier in Frederic's service, who b^d 

H4 
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Ztbtrn extended even to the priviile soldier, 
the happy talent which he possessed of encou- 
r^^ng ^e disheartened. lie was aware that the 
inaction and languor of cain|>s are apt to give 
birth to discontent, and that in such situations 
the distresses of want and hunger are felt w'itli 
double severity by the troops. To prevent or 
mitigate such murmurs, he would often visit the 
rtinks on foot as well as on horseback, and in- 
vite? the soldiers to come out, of their tents. 

Well, comrades,” he w'ould say, what are 
you doing there ?” As soon hb voice w as 
lieard, they would instantly np[>ear, and cry out. 

Long live our good father Zieten “ Well, 
and how do things go on with you?” he would 
add. If they should answer, “ had enough,” he 
was nevertheless able to apply a word of com- 
fort: ** Take courage, comrades,” he would n - 
p!y; “if things go ill to-day, they may he better 
to-inorrow.” He has been frequently se('ti to 

lust deserted, was stopped, and coiidiictcd to the king;, 
“ Why did you leave me?” said rreden'e, “Because,” 
answered the soldier, “ your aiTairs are too desperate.” — 
“Well,” replied the king-, “go back to your cohniis. 
We shall liave another battle soon; and if I lose it, 
come and find me out, and you and I will desert to- 
gether.’* 
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alight from his horse, and converse witli his ve- 
teran grenadiers : he has dispelled the cloud that 
hung on their brows, and oltcii rendered them 
insensible to the torments of hunger by regaling 
them frequently with hope. I’Jiis great popu- 
larity, accompanied with a frank benevolence of 
dispo.sition which extended itself iiidiscriniinately 
to every individual in the camp, had gained him 
the res|)ecl and confidence of the whole army to 
such a degree, that with one accord the soldiers 
had no other name for liini tiian that of Father. 
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OF THE MEANS OF ENSURING THE 
• COURAGE OF THE SOLDIERS. 


IN situations of a very critical nature, the 
isoldier endeavours to read tlie coimtenaiicc of his 
officer. If lie sees him tirm and composed, he 
becomes himself confident. If, on the other 
hand, he discovers any marks of apprehension 
in his leader, he is alarmed, or discouraged. 
Thus wliatcvermay excite disrpiietude in the sol- 
dier, whether it be that the eiiciiiy has received 
a powerful ri'inforcement or has gained some 
great advantage, an officer ought never to dis- 
cover any emotion at it. Let his aspect on such 
occasions he calm, firm, and unnsoved; let no- 
thing disclose bis secret agitation. Let his man- 
ners be more than ordinarily foru ard and free ; 
and let him assume, as mucli as possible, a sort 
of gaiety and cheerfulness. 

But in proportion as the soldier is animated 
by the assured and intrc])id countenance of his 
officer, so he is equally discouraged by his dis~ 
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quietude. He is even, as it were, vanquished 
before the battle. 

It was usual among the anrients, for generals 
to harangue their soldiers previous to an engage- 
ment. This custom however is too old to be 
traced to its origin. Short harangues, il‘an^ are 
adopted, will always prove the best ; for that na- 
tural impulse by which tlie aggregate of mankind 
are driven into acts of peril and possible destruc- 
tion, is of too volatile a nature to bear suspense. 

W R find among the ancient historians, various 
instances in which generals of* annies have 
thought fit to harangue their troojw. . It must be 
acknowledged however, that the greater part of 
these speeclics have been' studiously drawn up by 
ingenious wTiters, and then put into the lips of 
the heroes whom they have thought proper to 
celehrate. I'hosc which contain most common- 
sense, and are conveyed in short pithy sentences, 
will produce the best efl’cets. 

El()OUKN( E is certainly a qualification which 
every geiiertil of an army should possess; but it 
is not, in our days, an essential requisite in his 
character. Cesar was naturally endowed with a 
most captivating talent in the exercise of words ; 
and he. used it, on many occasions, to consider- 
Tibie adv'antage* The manner in which he was 
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accustomed to address Iiis men becanu* so eel**-’ 
brated, I bat several persons belonging to his 
army careiully s«‘leeted his n»ilitar>' ]iaran<rues: 
and if we may belie^'e Folard, the cmj>eror Au- 
gustus was ])articularly pleased and entertained 
in having them read to him. 

Lkt an Iiaraiigue be never so eloquent, it is 
always less persuasive tiiaii the countenance of the 
commander. An artful and studied speech may 
be suspected, but a composed and inurlial air 
makes a powerful impression. — Before an en- 
gagement it was the custom of the duke of 
Marlborough to ride along the front of his line; 
and with a face of more than usual cheerfulness, 
to tell the troops to l»e steady, to go on and keep 
up their fire, and the enemy would soon be dis- 
closed of. So entirely did this great general pos- 
sess the confidence of his men, that even wdien it 
seemed impossible that they should be extricated 
from their dillicullies they were acenslomed to 
make themselves easy, saying: “Well, it is no 
matter to us; corporal John” (for so the soldiers 
called him) **will find some way to hringns 
But on such occasions, a studied eloquence 
must not be affected;, for tliis is more calculated 
to show a desire in a general of having his oni- 
tory applauded, than of iufoiuiing the miuds of 
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his solilii rs, imc! cxcitiiij": in them heroic senli- 
nuMits. True cloqiieiico, but more Cbijicially 
iiiilitant' oloqiicncc, ought to derive all its strength 
from the inoiiient, the eircunistanccs, and tlic oc^ 
ration, uijieh prompt it. A genoralj who to 
facility of speech, unites a lively conception of 
his subject, is always siilKcieutly an orator, and 
will not tail to make, ( he strongest impressions on 
his auditors. To adapt himself to the situation, 
the time, and the disposition of the soldiers,— 
this is the genuine rhetoric of an otKcer. An ad- 
dress to soldiers ought to be simple ami noble, 
and more n*plete w itH sense than with words. — 
Tiiat of Henry the Fourth of France, at the battle 
of is of this nature. Just before t lie en- 
gagoinont, this prince, passing along tlie line, and 
siiowing to Ills arniv his Itelinet surmounted with 
a white plume, called aloud to them: ** Com- 
rades, if hv anv aeeident vou sliould be witliout 
yoiw standards, behold this signal of rallying, 
which you will always fiiul on the way to vic- 
tory/^ 

It is not only hy regidar speeches that an 
afmy can be enco\iraged and animated; but the 
entire fate of an enterprise, or the fortune of a 
day, has beeu known to be changed by tlie looks 
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and gestures of an officer^ accompanied witb 
some sudden and appropriate exclamation. — 
When a dangerous mutiny broke out among the 
Roman legions, on a proposed expedition agtiiust 
the Germans, Cesar suddenly exclaimed : Let 
the whole army return ignominiously home, if it 
tliiiiks proper; the Tenth legion and myself will 
remain and combat for the republic." Having, 
thus excited his troops to fresh ardour, he led 
them agauist the Germans ; and took an imnie> 
diate occasion to force them to battle, in which 
he, as usual, obtained a victory. 

When Peter the Great saw his army giving 
way before Leuenhaupt, he ran to the rear- 
guard of it, and exclaimed to the Cossacs and 
Calmucs; “I order you to fire directly upon any 
one wlio shall not keep his post ; and even to fire 
upon me the first of all, if 1 should be coward 
enough to attempt to fly." Tliis intrepid beha- 
vionr decided the fate of Charles the Twclft)i at 
the calamitous field of Pultowa. 

The archduke Charles in 17.9^» when the 
Austrians were precipitately retreating, dis- 
mounted, and placing himself at the head of the 
grenadiers, exclaimed : “ There is the enemy," 
pointing to the French: ‘*You have mistaken 
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the road ; there shall he no retreat where I am.^^ 
— ^And he beat tlie French**^. 

At the battle of Prague, after one of the 
Prussian regiments had broken through the 
enemy’s line^ it came upon a wry broad ditcli, 
that seemed full of mud. Some planks for foot 
jiassengers lay across it in different places, and 
the soldiers began to defile over these. Prince 
Henry,*' who led tlieni on, as soon as he perceived 
this, threw himself from liis horse, which he let 
go, and sprung into the ditch, crying, Boys, 
follow me." In an instant the whole regiment 
leaped into the ditch, up to their knees ; and 
having waded tlirough it, fell upon the enemy, 
and soon forced them to give way. 

At the battle af Leipsic, the Im))erialists hav- 
ing routed the Saxons, pushed on to the bag- 
gage, as if the victory had been secured : when 
(iustavus, leaving a body of troops to defend 
the post and the artillery which he had taken, 
put himself at the head of four thousand chossen 
horse, and as many good musqueteers, and cry- 

• William the Third, king of England, never ap- 
peared in spirits but when he was at the head of iii* 
troops. To some dragoon who was running away in an 
engagement, he gave a blow with his sword in the face, 

•aying, « Now 1 thaU know where to find a coward.” 
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iijg out to the nuni, Follow mo, and fear 
nothin" r rnsliod furiomly into llio iiiuLt of the 
Imporuiliats ; killing many v itli liis own hand, 
and doing dreadful execution on them, while 
they were scattered in di.'order, and eugiiged 
ill plundering his baggage. 

During the last war, a largo bodv of French 
troojis who landed at St. Lucie, were defeated 
bv a handful of British soldiers who had tetired 
to an eminence called St. Vigie, under sir Wil- 
liam Mtnhnys. This brave and gallant oflieer, 
alter having been wounded in bis rigJit arm, 
rallied tlie Fifth regiment of foot in front of the 
colours ; and waving liis sword in the left hand, 
entlinsiastically exclaimed : “ .Soldiers, as long 
as you have a bayonet left to point against 
the breasts of your enemies, defend these co- 
lours.” 

There are cases iu which no oilier resource 
must bp left to the sohlier than victory, by 
clearly showing him that his only refuge is in 
de'ijuiir. He must then he eoiniiiccd tj|^t flight 
would be more fatal than a glorious resistance : 
that iu flying he commits himself entirely to the 
mercy of the enemy ; but in defending bis life 
be may both save liimsidf, and be able to at- 
tack in his timi. Every man who is fttU^ |>e^^ 
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suadeil of this will become a good soldier ; and 
wheii brought to act iijum this conviction, every 
thing may be exjK‘ct(‘d from him, because it will 
preclude the jmssihility of his having recourse to 
. digiit. 

rRiNCE Mautiick, liaviug projected an at- 
tack on the archduke at Niciiport, sent aw'ay, be- 
fore the action, all t!io vessels which had con- 
^ eved his annv into Flaiuhns. “ Mv friends," 
said he tt> his sohliers, “ we must now either fall 
instantlv on t.he encinv, or be driven into the 
sea. Take y.tur choice ; mine is already made. 1 
will either com(iier by your valdfir, or I will never 
survive the disgrace of being beaten l)y troops who 
despise us.” Ills ad<lress, full of coiifidenee and 
♦lignity of mind, had an instaut cflcct upon his 
anuy; who fi ll on the Spaniards with so much 
violence and bravery, as to gain a speedy and 
(•oini)lcte victory. Tliis action, apparently su 
rasli, was in realitv a measure of great wisdom, 
and tlie only one to be adojded in so critical an 
t mergence. It was necessary to redouble the 
ardour of the troojx ; for which purpose the 
most efl’ectual method w as, to put them into a 
?«ituaiiou where they should have no choice but 
victpjy, or certain and inglorious death. Nor 
itm /tliis occasion was ui\y advantage of, real ira- 
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portancc sacrifired. If he iiad been beaten, Iii5 
retreat was before impossible; for even had he 
reserved his vessels, tlio con(|noror would never 
have allowed his army sullicient time to have re- 
course to them in safetv. 
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ON I’RUDKNC’K. 

'riir.RFi is lianlly any iiiililury entc'.rpi ise, 
uhciiprojrciod iiiid ulteiiij tt*,j whli r;)-!- 

>id4'rali<)ii and reflectioa, of wiiirli prudence eaii- 
not oijsiiie a successrul War'ilke ojjera- 

fioiis are <ti' two kimU: eillicr tliey are. o'.ecuted 
()j»eiily aiitl hy force of arms; or they arc of 
sjuili a naluro as to require ?d'[!e.s<, sccre. v, and 
protiipliludc. The latter are t!ic more frequent, 
and require of course siq crior saj^aeity. In 
every undiutaking, the uln-ast caution must he 
MH‘d agaiiiht the .stratagems of the eiicmy, and 
as imu li care exerted in the d.efence as in tlie 
altacik; for vhen too great attention is paivl to 
the one tin* other will he iicgloeted; and he who 
tiiinks oiilv of heating his enemv, w ill be in dan- 
g» r of being beaten himself, frorn not having 
anticipated the events vvliieli might com nr to 
overturn his projeels and destroy his hopes. - 
LvEiiv enterprise which is not designed to 
answer .son;c impoitaut end, supp.tsiiig itevta 
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portancc sacrificed. If he had been healm, 
retreat was before impossible ; for even had he 
reserved his vessels, the coiKjneror would iie.ver 

have allowed his annv sufficient lime to have re- 

% 

course to tlieni in safetv. 
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ON' PRUDKNCi:. 

TlIlilRR is liimllv any military entcrin ise, 
wlieiiprojortfd aiul atteni] U‘.i with prcxious r.ci- 
^itirralioii and rellccliow, of wiiicli prudence ean- 
nol ensure a suceessful i.stu*. Warliue opera- 
tions ar<‘ ot‘ two kinds: eillier tliey are e\t rated 
u])eii!Y and l)y force of arms; or they arc »if 
such a nature as to reipiire address score y, and 
pronij>titude. I’lic latter are t’le more iVequent, 
and require of oourse siq crior f<aj;acity. In 
every undiulakin", the utmost caution must he 
used a^^aiust the stratai^ems of the enemy, and 
as iiiueii eare exerted in the defence as in the 
attack: for uhen loo s^real attention is paivi to 
tl;e one the other will be ncjilected; and lie who 
lliinks only of heating his enemy, w iil be in dan- 
ger of being beaten hiinseli’, from not ha\ing 
anticipated the events whieii might concur to 
overt nni his projects and tlestroy his ho])CS. - 
LvEiiY enterprise whiclj is not dciigiied to 
answer some imjwilant end, sup;; "Jiing it cvea 
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to be crowned the most brillhint success, 
has no claim to applause, and is indeed less en- 
titled to rewanl tlum to tlisgraee. 

A MILITARY operation supposes a plan well 
concerted : it rctpiiresa certain time for its com- 
pletion ; a situation adapted to the nature of the 
undertaking; the private consideration of everx 
thing that might derange its execution ; secrecy; 
confederates; and a certain happy faculty of 
realizing the fojvc'of a hrilliant conception. With 
all the.M' j»?erci|uisifes, success is almost certain : 
hilt the ueglett of one point may disappoint the 
host i'oncerted project; and such is the fate of all 
military pnjects, that success often dejujiids on 
a concurrence of measures, which hx the omis- 
sion of a single <uie may he overthrown. 

Foresight is one of the most essential qua- 
lities for an ollicer, and necessarily ini[)lics many 
other acquirements connected x^ith the art of 
war. To he. able to anticipate all that the ene- 
my may attempt against us, either by force of 
arms or by stratagem and address; to foresj-e 
what may occasion the failure of an ex|>edition, 
the various possible accidents, and the dilli- 
cnlties attending it ; it is absolutely necessary 
to be acquainted with all the resources of tin* 
military' act. 
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“A GOOD f^encral," said the great Condc, 
“ may be beaten ; but he never can be sur- 
prised." One of his maxims was, tiiat to enal)le 
a general not to be afraid of his cuoniies when 
they were near him, lie should have taken tiie 
precaulioji of being afraid of them when they 
were at a distance. 

There are certain fixed principles that are 
within the reach of everv mind, a conforniitv 
to wliich reiiuires only common understanding; 
and in the jnoseciition of any measures, ccilain 
appropriate attentions present thotuselves n:itn.- 
rally. If a number of ipen inter into a wood 
which is infested with robbers and bee.sts of 
prey, they will iiitreucli themselves to prevent 
.surprise. In this precaution, even brute animals 
have been know n to display more skil! botli in 
defending themselves, and in avoiding an enemy, 
than men ciiiploy agaiii'^t eaeli oilier, (lood- 
sense also instructs us, not to venture into- a 
dilheult eouiitrv till we have recomioit:- d it. 

V 

An olliccr would be inexcusable, who should 
tall into an amimscade through tiic negloeJ of 
tiiis priiieijile. 1 ’Ik re are always an iuliuity <'f 
suaiTs to be expeeie.d ; and tliese covered witli 
so much art, t'nit the most cautious will <1:; I it 
4idicult to escape them. In soaie of these 
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cases, a degree of excuse may be admit led. 
But, with regard to an ambuscade, especially if it 
be a strong 0 !je, the oliit cr who suffers himself to 
fall into it, can ]>lrud nothing in his justihcalion. 
Negligence or watd of foresight, of wlialever 
kind, is \vhi>l!y nnjvardonable. "J'he nm pn 
tahaiii'** i^ inv.ar the most inadmissible of all 
excuM's. War is a sciciu t* founded n))on princi- 
}»!ts v.hi; i(, ari-'in.g iVo’n the united experience 
4.f all age.s, :ne n rtaiu and demonstrable, and 
n]u>:i imalliidc r.il '' of security and prerautio!;. 
It in the p(>wcr of an otheer to foresee nliat 
the crennY may attempt against him, and la* 
ought to be aluavi pre'vared for every e\«*p.t; 
and it cannot but Vxcite our asfouisbnieal wlicii 
we read in hi dory, of gix'at g(!nerals suffering 
lhemselv<‘s to he sur|>ii->ed by stratagems the 
most culpable, and otle is even l»y tlieir own 
negligence. 

'I'HESE remarks are <-hi»dly applicable to the 
operfilions of hostile armies in the litdd. 'i’lie 
stratagems that may be put in foree against a 
town tliat is besieged are innunierabli*, and in 
many cases less to be guarded against. -In tin- 
campaign of IfOo, the hereditary prince ot 


* “ I uid not r xpect it.” 
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Brunsw ick oorupied u position at some distance 
from Zarenberij, w hich was iii the possession of 
tlie French ; and was informed by two IIauo> 
vcrian officers who had been in town disguised 
like i)easaiils, that the garrison ^vere very rcmisi 
in their duly, trusting to tlic vicinity of the army 
and the distance of llic allies. On receiving this 
intelligence, the prince resolved to surprise 
tln in; ;;nd after appoiiiting a corps to sustain 
liitn, he advajuc<l in the night, with major Mac- 
icaii of tlie 8Sth regiment, and two hundred 
i rigiilaadcrs, with bayonets iixed, and their arms 
not loaded, folhoving at a short distance. Ujwn 
the first SiUitry’s challenging, the prince answered 
in l'r<’iu h: and the sentry,, seeing but two per- 
vsojjs iidvancing (whom be believeil to be French), 
had no di/itrust; so that the major, advancingto 
him, stabbed him, and prevented his giving the 
al.nnj. The liiglilandcrs immediately rushed isi, 
attacked the guani with their bayonets fixed, and 
carried the town, Inuing killed or taken the 
whole garrison of eight hundred men. 

The Ficncli ofiieer who commanded at that 
i^neat Zarenberg, concerted a .scheme for be- 
ing amply revenged, w hich failed only by a Ui- 
' ol acehleiit. WJieii almo^t every house in 
lixeinen was filled with corn (it beiug the grand 

I 4 
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maga;eine and griind IiosjMtal of llie conihinfd 
army), this officer held a ijeciTl correspomh'nce 
uitli some i?ihabit;ints of that town; who in- 
foi»i!od him of tlie state of the garri-.on, and tliat 
tiiere was a p'lieral order to IctcourltM s ''oiiig to 

f- 

fh<' ani!\ pa!>s oat at all hours, lie dispatched 
about twenty hussars to scour the country, w1h» 
were all that were heard «if his party; while be 
marched hflccn hundred infantry from 
dorf to Dreii'en (about two hundred English 
concealing them in woods, hv das and 
marching in the night. He arrived at the gate 
o{ r.renien at die ap]Ximted hour; wlicn a poslil- 
liou oil horsetrai'k, blowing a horu, came along 
the street and desired to pass out to the arms. 
The oflicer of il;e guard Iiad the keys, and liap» 
peiied to Im* out of the way: ami while a mes- 
senger went for him, the people growing iinpa- 
lion^, began to break d.own tlie outer harrier, 
v.hii h made the sentry lire at the pl.ue whme he 
heard the noise, and tlie guard, taking the alarm, 
got on the rampart and likewise lired at the same 
]»!ace; u|)On which the pretended postillion ga!- 
lopjjecl back, and the French, believing that they 
were discovered, relinquished their scheme, and 
retired. 

nUs example proves, that no distance is a se* 
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i firity fi oin surpri-ifs; and that very con jidcrable 
parlies may pass over a great extent of country 
without being discovered. 

It is especially in pursuing an enemy that tise 
gn’dtest jnecantions arc ixnpiired ; because liis 
retreat may be feigned, and only willj the design 
of drawiiig you into an ambuscade, or of retAirn> 
ing upon you in greater force. The liaxard is 
ihen ineieascil too, as tJu* soldiers, thinking 
oi;!y of the pursuit, and animated with the pros- 
pect oi' booty, are more difficult to ho restrained 
,i;)d coatroled. 'Po eiisun? security on such oc- 
it is necessary to Imve a weil (Uscipiiiiod 
troop always at hand, whose e\j)orience and ac- 
livilv caw 1)0 relied on, to dis])uteh for the pur- 
pose of examining and searching thoroughly all 
ihe avenues to the scone of aelion. In jJiopor- 
tion as you advanee, it will be proper to possess 
yourself of tile higii grotmds, tlie defiles, and 
the c|Kiin of mountains; and make sure of the 
more imjiortant posts, so that you may always 
have it in yonr power to retreat vritiiout the fear 
of being cut oft‘. iMpial advantages will be <le- 
rived from tliese precantioris, whether they ar? 
usimI as snares for the enemy, or to avoid falling 
int(» such \ourself. 

i 

t 

If ill observing tlie nature of the country. 
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wliidi must always lie done with the greatest 
care and attention, yon lind that a progress in it 
will be attended with danger, or your force is 
not suftieient to secure the stations of the great- 
est importanre, it is imuh better to give over 
the piusuit, tha i t<> <Mntiiiue it at a hazard. 

Theue are also two puints of a general’s duty 
which may be ranked under tlie denomination of 
foresight : and which should hy no ineaiis he ne- 
gleeted, as they are ohjc. ts of the higliest inj- 
jiorfance:— tlie inaintaining a constant and iitia- 
bated attention to make immediate and tin* mo t 
eftectnal use of every advantage gained over iIkj 
enemy; and lln* i Ncrting incessant vigilance and 
caution to gnstrd against being surprised or de- 
ceived by any c(f ids Stratagems, 

Oepoutl’MTy v.as represented by the an- 
cients as a naked woman, with a long lock of 
hair in front, but hahl heldmi ; to intimate, that 
opportunity, if not iiiid hold on when it oilers, 
•soon slips away: also .'tanding willi one foot on 
u wheel, and the other in the air, holding a sail 
in one hand, and a razor in the other; her I'eet 
also being winged, and the w heel eontinuully re- 
volving, to intimate that op|)ortunity is alwa\s 
inconstant and in motion. 

Hannibal, so mucli celebrated for his bold 
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e.itorj>rises awainsl the Roiiians, was guilty of a 
meniorable error in this point,# After the battle 
of Cainrde, it was fully in iiis power to march to 
Iloiiie. By merely fulhuvitig up his first blow, 
and taking advantage of the cousternalion of the 
rtoiiians, lie might liave puiMied them to tiie ca- 
pitol. By so doing, lie would have made use of 
the glorious occasion wliich fortune had throun 
into iiis hands by the first victory; and would 
i:ot have been driven to the nec*‘ssity of endea- 
\ouring to ojitain the original object of his enter- 
prlsr, by lighting several sul)se<iueut battles that 
ix'vcr perfectly restored it. Adherbal on this 
io cvniut, after having failed in his attempt to 
persuade llainiihal to pursue his first good for- 
tune, and lo march to the gates of Rome, is re- 
roroed to liave used the following expression: 

' liamiihai, tliou knowest how to conquer, 
ini) not how lo make use of a victory.*' 

(iiJsTAvcs Adolphus made the same mis- 

t 

take. JIad he, afler liaviug won the battle of 
i.eipsic, hung upini the roar of the discomfited 
Imperialisls, harassed and pnslied them to tlie 
gates of Viciiiia, there is little doubt of the coii- 
sciUiMices which must have ensued. The ciii- 
p» ror Ferdiuaiid was as weak in eti'ccUve forces 
.it liie capital, as the Romans were ^ Rome; 
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and the same consternation prevailed anion;; the 
inhuhitants. ila# Cliistavus proiited 1)\ liis tir.'t 
sucoesF, and converted the means which so ulo- 
rious an occa^iion oftered, into prompt and vigo- 
rous pursuit, he would not indeed liave reape<l 
additional laurels in the plains of Outzen, where 
he fell at the head of his victorious Swedes, but 
he must lune reached Vienna, and there have 
dictated his own terms. 

Whoever sufiers himself to be surprised bv 
the stratagems of his enemy, cannot be said to 
stand wholly exculpated from ignorance or ne- 
glect ; since it must probably have been in his 
jK>wer to have aroided the snares laid i'<»r iiiin, 
by means of vigilant spies and unremitli;;: atten- 
tion. 

Many <Iistingnishe«l generals liave bad re- 
cotirse to these expedients; hut none ever sue- 
cceded so well in the use of them as llannihal. 
Wishing to cross the river llltone, and being in 
want of almost every article that was necessary 
to eflect the jmssage in the presence of an enemy 
who were diligently watcldiig his motions, lie 
caused them to iiiiagine that it was his intention 
to keep the ground which he occupied. He or- 
dered large lires to be; lighted up iu dilVerent 
fpiarters of hb camp, and directed some of his 
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troops to and inuke loud noises, as if they 
were perfectly staliouary. Daring tiiis apparent 
stale of iiiaclivily, lie broke up hi;} camp, 
inarched up the river, and crossed it at a place 
where it was least expected that he would make 
the attempt. 

Th e army umler the command of the duke of 
Saxc-Weimar, having laid siege to Hrissack in 
llie Imjierialists went to the relief of that 
}>la( ('. The duke, on receiving intelligence of 
liieir apjiroach, instantly marched against the n, 
with a holly of allied forces composed of Swedes 
.lud rrench. Hie Imperialists, who had ad- 
>anced hy rapid marches, had gained {>ossessioQ 
of an eminence by means of which they w ould 
have enjoyed all tlie advantages of local superi- 
ority; had not the count de (iuehriaiit, who 
w as then a lieutenant-general in the Swedish ser- 
^ ice, suggested a stratagem to dislodge the 
enemy. 'I'he ])lan was adopted, and it succeeded 
to tlie full extent of his ilesign. 

The drums and trumpets of the different 
corps were collected together, and stationed in 
a neighbouring wood, so as to draw' tlie cnem\’s 
attention from the quarter intended to be car- 
ried. The Imperialists being naturally led to 
believe, from tlie noise ami concyincuce of so 
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manv military instruments, that they were goimr 
to be attacked from that point, beat to arms, 
and left their jxrsii ion incompleteorder of battle. 
They had scarcely (piittod the eminence, before 
the diike of Saxe-\Veimar a)>peared in their rear, 
took jmssession of the t^round which they had so 
imprudently abandoned, and became master <»f 
all the advantaije.s which his enemy wojild other- 
\\i.'-e ha\e enjoye<l. 

StiiATACEMS of this description were fre- 
((uciitly used by tin; French during the last war, 
particulai^y in Italy. Stratagems, in fact, coi;- 
stilnte one of tl;c princijral branches in tlie art of 
war. Theyic.nc been practised fn all a<;es by 
the most able i'cncrals, and have corifribnted in 
a jjreat d(“e:ree to their inilitarv repiraii ta. 

When the count De las Torres comnv.'.nded 
for Philip tlie Fifth in t!ie province of Valent ia, 
insurrections .\ere evrited by t!ie parti-ans of Ids 
ri\al Charles the Third. Las Torres lard sie;^e 
to San Mateo, a town on the borders of the pro- 
rince, witli seven tlronsand men. The earl 
l*ctcrboron"h, the Farrdeh cioneral in the in- 
terest of Charles, nia-i lu'd to the relief of the 
jdace, from Parcc-louH to 'fortosa; hut llnd- 
In;; his forcti quite inadequate, he had reconr <• 
to arlifjce and stratagenr. The people of liw 
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^url•ounding country, contrurv to wliat he had 
Ixrcii to'id, were by no means inclined to liis 
party. The scheme lie enij)lo\ed for success 
was this. —He wrote a letter as for the gover- 
nor of San Mateo, and intrusted it to a jierson 
aconainted with his design. This person, ae- 
eording to instrnelions, appearing as a deserter, 
entered the Spanish camp before the place, and 
delivered tlie letter for the governor to Las 
'rerres. The purport of the letter w.i-?, that 
l*e';(‘ii)orough was now at hand with seven thon- 
v.iud men; an.d that the whole of the country 
V ;js up in favour of Charles, and busy in se- 
• uring the Toads and passes of the mountains, 
to prevent the esca|)e of riiilip’s lroo])s. It 
ended with desiring the governor to make a 
sally from the town at a certain hour, when Pe- 
terborough would likewise fall on tlie Spanish 
camp. Las Torres read the letter ; and suspect- 
ing no fraud, but ft!aring that his retreat might 
be cut off, decamped sinldenly before the time 
appointed, and luarelied witli the greatest ex- 
pedition across the niountuiiis. Peterborough 
had previously laiieii paims to fill the country 
with rej)ort.s of the vast body of forces ap- 
proachmg under the generals of Charles, so 
that Las Torres would not slacken his retreat 
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liil had giaiv'd some disliiiit piare of saft ty. 
— Wlieu Peteibonmirh )>ractist’d this stralagfau, 
and j)Ot an army of seven tinejsand men to 
flight, lus own party did not excei l twelve 
hundred. 

From San Match he went a'^ainst Nuies, ano- 
ther town in the s.’.i;;e (jmnler (.'f Spain; hot 
as lie Imd very few troops, and was in all (<tli> r 
points totally unprepared for an attack, 1\ :< 
horough r<Klo (juiekly up to tbr atid e:;'! 

iog for ^oiiie of the niagistr.it'. or of tlie 
<if l!ie place, eoinmuiuled the to lie st r- 

rendered to Charles the I’hird, Il<’ a-'sured 
tiieni that if they w<inl<l iminciliately yield, l*ie\ 
sliouhl meet uith gtuid treatment ; but that it 
they refus<‘(i, lie v> onld instantly order his Jirmy 
to attack an<l pltnuler the town. He granted 
them only six niiinites for ronsid- ration ; and in 
tlie mean time called ulond to his ])cople to 
bring up the ariillery, though he had not a sin- 
gle gun. Hardly liad ho prononneed the words, 
wiicn the town wa^ thrown open to him ; and 
liie example was billowed by several oliiers in 
the iieiglihourhood'. 

* In thif manner I^UTboronu:^ pc:fi'r:n(*d such 
t^rdinary exploits in Spain, ilrLt iht‘ people beg’an to ; ivc 
credit to alt tho fabulous stories a v. Iour and wor.dci- 
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An oliicer ought also to use continual pre- 
caution, as well against the positive attempts of 
the ciieniY, as against aii^ indiscretions or ne< 


ful achievements related by their old romance-writers. 
Even iii England his successes were by many regarded as 
obscuring the glory of Marlborough. By his spies 
he stirred up such rumours in Spain, that he often 
set ti'c partisans of Charles and Philip to destroy one 
anotlior, without his seeming to take any share in the 
business. His liberality was employed in supporting the 
pric'-ts and other persons attached to Charles III. out of 
liis own private property. In short, the Spaniards con- 
sidered the earl of Peterborough as the father of stra- 
tiigems, and were persuaded that Fortune never ceased 
to attend him. 

This great general used to keep his troops so con- 
stantly engaged in marching, and in all sorts of labour, 
that a new method of war, and a new military discipline, 
seemed to have been introduced. He made frequent in- 
cursions into the diiTercnt provinces of Spain ; and sdme- 
ttmes, making a show of giving battle, he would sud- 
denly appear next morning in a place at a distance from 
his position of the day before. On this account, the 
Spanish commander is said to have reflected on Peter- 
borough, as if he carried on war in a way contrary to 
the rules of war. To these reflections Peterborough an- 
swered, as the earl of Murray had done before to Ed- 
ward the Third on the banks of the Wear; that he 
was resolved to conduct himself according to his own 
judgment, and nut by the rules of his enemios. 

VOL. II. K 
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jjligences iii his owa conduct wliich may subjorl 
him to danger; and cases of this sort are 
wholly inexcusable when tiiey are occasionefl 
by the hoii-ohscrvaiice of the customary me:i- 
sures. — An Italian regiment was broken in tlie 
year 1778, on account of an instance of mls- 
conduct, attended with })eculiur circuinslanees, 
well worthy the attention of all olhccrs. It 
w'as exnnmanded by a young nobleman, who had 
serv’ed in such a manner as to obtain a very ron- 
siderahle share of reputation. He w as marching 
his regiment in column through a very dilhcti!} 
country, and narrow', deep-sunk, had roads, in a 
very dark and stormy night. He had a great 
quantity of baggage with him, ami unfortunately 
had ten or twelve loaded mules in fnmt of his 
battalion. By tiiis means he was unable to keep 
in sight the rear of tin* battalion which preceded 
him in the cohunn ; and shortly after, deviating 
from the roa<i, lie lost all comiimuication witli 
the army to which lie belonged, as is frequently 
the case in similar instances. He seemed at 
the same time to be confounded in the use of 
bis intellects; and could recur to uo ex[)edicnt 
to extricate himself from bis diliiculty, except 
a surrender to the enemy: at eordiiigly, after 
scaduig out ofiicers in search, in diflfereut di- 
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rcctions; at length a squadron of Pruasian hus- 
sars was found, and being brought to the spot, 
the colonel surrendered his whole battalion pri- 
soners of war. They all laid down their arms, 
except one ensign, who protested against it, and 
who was followed by about a luiiidped men: 
tliese regained llic Austrian anny in safety; tlie 
ensign was promoted to a lieutenancy, and his 
name inserted with honour in the 'gazette ; the co- 
lonel and the rest of the regiment were broken : 
and this wliole scries of misfortunes originated 
<‘iitirely in the one error, of admitting the bag- 
gage within the line of march. 

A vouNG man ought to receive with thaiik- 
Ihlncssthe advice of his seniors; and he sliould es- 
pecially seek it of such as, by the testimony of the 
public voice, ap|>ear the best capable to bestow it. 

It is a inarii of prestmiption, never to ask ad- 
vice: of weakness and timidity, to undertake no- 
thing witliout it; but of prudence, to have re- 
course to it only on proper occasions^ Modesty 
and mistrust in our omi talents, indeed denote 
intelligence and caution; but it is disgraceful, 
never to resolve on any measure without the aid 
of others. He who is contimially waverkig, is 
ill danger of being often misled, because be leaves' 
himself m the hands of the last adviser. There 

K 2 
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are circumstances in wirich this want of decision 
is fatal; the time emjdoyed in the discussion of 
various opinions, might in many instances be 
much more profitably s{)ent in exertion. 

It is highly necessary however to disStinguish 
between irresolution, and a suitable diHidence of 
our own talents aiul capacity. The one is a slug- 
gishness of Jiiind; a timidity which proi>cls from 
one subject to luiother; which presents oiiIn the 
obstacles to a measure, witiumt at tlie same lime 
discovering the means by which thev mav be 
<at*rroine. 'I'lie other results fnnn a penetration 
wliioli disco\ers at onec the extent of its own 
pow'trs an.'l tliat of irs danger; Irom the wi'dom 
w bull estimates them both; and from the iiu*- 
doty which fears to be mi-^taken. 

Thk otiieer who should risk an enterprise, the 
issue of which may be more injurious and fatal, 
ttr.m itssHece.;s ceuhl he advantageous and useful, 
I'igldy cu'|i.d>le; for a trifling '.ulvantage ought 
i:.)i to be put ill competition W'ith total ruin: in 
'K M (,ise llieiefore, the risk is the height ol im- 
j idenee. 

x'herk sometimes occur in war, cas<‘s of 
i'eiuity that ciiange the ordinary aspect of oh 
; • t'', and ii which a prudent man may be called 
iv deviate from tlie exactuess of established 
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rules : it may be even necessary to push resolu- 
tion to the borders of temerity. TTic only re- 
source of the vanquished, is often in despair*. 
\ daring intrepidity, in such cases, becomes a 
mark of wisdom: — not but it is liighly proper to 
take into consideration the possibility of an event; 
yet soinething must be left Xo fortune ^ and it is 
right to resolve and act with promptitude where 
there is no other than a clioice between what is 
bad and what is worst. Enterjuises that are iii- 
dispcaisable, in situations of extreme emergence, 
must be resolved on and execute*! almost at the 
same moment ; for in such cases, to wait for weigh- 
ing and exaiuini/ig the obstacles, w'ould efTectu- 
a!Iy annihilate all otfensive and active operations. 

I’hk French, Bavarians, and Saxons, in th^ 
jiassagc into Bohemia, were not able to arrive 
before Prague till toward the end of November. 
The season was remarkably severe. An army, 
which* was then only at five leagues distance, 
marche*! to the relief of the })lace. On this, 
count Saxe changed his operations; and deter- 
mined to commence and to finish the siege in one 
night, by opening the trenches and storming the 
town. Thus, while two vigorous attacks were 


* “ Una talus viftis — nullam sptrart salutem'' ViRC. 
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made, ^bich drew the greatest part of Ihc garri- 
son to jdiose spots, the scaling-ladders were fixed, 
and the town taken by assault. 

Prudence therefore, though the great and 
indispensable quality in tlie ciiaracter of a ge- 
neral, should be susceptible of yielding, on pro- 
per occasions, to a certain degree of daring, or 
even of temerity. — When George the Second 
proposed giving the eoinniand of the ex{)e(lition 
against Quebec to Genend Wolfe, great objee- 
tions were raised by some of tlie ministers; and 
the duke of Newcastle, in ))urticulur, begged his 
majesty to consider that the man was uetmilly 
inad, “ If he he," answered the king, “ I wish 
he would bite some of my generals.’' 

The count of Harcourt, with an army (d' 
thousand men, attacked that of tlie Spa- 
tuards^ consisting of twenty thousand, at (juiers 
in Piedmont, and defeated them. The Spanish 
general, having dispatched a trumpet to him tor 
au exchange of prisoners, sent him word alsti 
that if lie were king of France he would order 
his liead to be cut oft', for having engaged an 
army so much superior in numbers to his own. 
“ And ifi were king of Spain, ’ replied the count, 
I wouUl order jour head to b«; < ut oft, for not 
having beaten an army so iimvli inferior to yours," 
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ON SECRECY AND DISTRUST. 

THERE is nothing of greater importance in 
military operations than secrecy. Never suffer 
the exultation in the hoped-for success, nor ap- 
prehension, nor familiarity, nor affection, to in- 
duce you to communicate a knowledge of your 
design, or of the enterprise with which you are 
< ntrusted, to persons who oug!)t not to be made 
acfpiainted with if. On the contrary, it is your 
<luty to confide it to those only whom you are 
obliged to einjdoy in the execution of it. 
it is not necessary to disclose the whole of ^dur 
plan at first ; but you may unfold it by degrees, 
as the difl’ereut stages of its progress reejuire. 
Serri'cy consists, no less i;i saying nothing, tlum in 
dissembling our real intentions. It has !»(?en 
remarked of many persons, that ^v!liie they ol)- 
serve silence, thev have either bv their connte- 
nance or their actions betrayed the secrets of 
their hearts. Polybius recjuires us to restrain 
even our thoughts, lest our actions should <lis- 
rlose what is passing within us. Peter the Third 

V 4 
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of Arragon replied to one of his officers, who, on 
an occa^OB of iinportaiice, questioned him re- 
specting the reason of certain movements, that 
if his clothes could tell what tlien occupied his 
mind, he would bum them.” 'J’liis sentiment 
has been fiTquently rc|>eated as a maxim by 
polilicians. 

The prince of On5n«:e, in the luidsl of lliosc 
misfortimes nliich weic about too^cnvhclm his 
counti'N, had sutiicieiit tbitiludc aad cli vatioii of 
mind to friui the <le.'ij[ii of oticiisive (>pciaJio;is 
auaiusf France. His hist niea.'.nres ^^el•e tai-.eii 
ai'^ainst Charleroi. He was jn fuil march for the 
e\ccnti(*!J of this ( uterpria", of whicli no one 
the least snspieio;i, when an ollicious colonel had 
insolence to (jia stion him upon what ste|>s he 
wdS. about to take. “ B»it,” said the piinee, 
if you ktiow my designs, you will promise to 
communicate then: to no one?” “ Assuredlv,” 
answered the coloneS. “ Heaven,” rejoined the 
prince, “ has given me also the capacity of keejr- 
hiL' a secret.” 

Vfin:N the projeel of a general has heen once 
di\u!g<*(l, it \er\ ''0«in eomes t<» the kiiowdedge 
of tiie soldieis. He must be either a fool or a 
madman, tiiat will disiawer his plans bt'fore- 
liand: for besith ^ the inconveniences which mav 
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often arise in the execution of them, there is 
great danger that tlie enemy may become ac- 
quainted with them; as it often hap}>eiis tliat the 
hope of a large reward will induce a soldier to 
desert, to comniunieate the intelligence. 

You are indebted for the reflections contained 
in tiv* present Letter, t<) tlie li.itnrai frankness and 
openness of your owh eharaeter.’ It is painful, 
I ( rmfess, to urge you to a distrust of those with 
whom yoii may he eoniieeteil ; and this disposi- 
tion, when curried to a certain iengtii, is a great 
evil in society. In war however it is an indis- 
pensul)le quality, and at times may be allowed 
tt) its fullest extent. Frankness and sincerity 
arc the certain indications of a mind whitrh, a 
stranger to duplicity in itself, never suspects it 
in another. This easiness mav do you much in- 
jury in the w’orld; and therefore you must be 
constantly on your guard. In your intercourse 
with* men in society, know something of tlie 
persons in whom you place your confidence, 
it is, 1 lament to say, only after an ae(|uaintanee 
of years, aiul a long familiarity, that you can 
fully know the character of those to whom you 
may be allowed t(» entrust the secrets of your 
heart. In matters relating to war, it is vour 
duty to coutide in no one ; without excepting 
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those CTen whose fidelity you have the longest 
proved. 

Thkrk are two motives which ought to in- 
fluence you to the indulgence of this unquali- 
fied distrust of those around you. In the first 
place, because upon it de]>ends the interest not 
only of your fortune, but of your honour, which 
I wish you ever to consider as the most sacred 
and invaluable of all possessions. Secondly, be- 
cause it k not oil your own uccouut that you make 
war, but on account of your country and n oin- 
king, whose interests you are not allowed to 
endanger. What would you not have to answer 
for, if, having commnnirated an important se- 
cret to a traitor wlioni you supjiosed your frieml, 
he should disclose it ! or even to an intimate, 
who might, without any iiiteution of injury, be- 
tray you through inadvertence or indiscretion ! 
Not that I would by any nieans wish you to 
consider ail men without distinction, as traitors 
and deceitful. I am far from thinking, with a 
modern writer, that ‘‘ all men live as if they 
had made an agreement together to deceive, to 
injure, and to destroy, one anotiier; a tacit 
agreement; and though not acknowledged, yet 
an almost general one.” Never entertain au 
opinion so dishonourable to humanity. There 
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arc many treacherous characters ; happily, how- 
ever, these are far from being the nuyonty : but 
among open and generous natures the greater part 
are so free and unreserved, that if they do any 
mischief by their disclosures, it is without de- 
sign, though still it must not be forgotten, that 
the evil may bo as great as if dictated by 
the worst motives; hence the distrust wliich 1 
have; enjoiiK'd is essential with the one as well as 
|])e otlM’r. 
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OF GUIDES, SPIES, AND DESERTEHS. 

IT is proper continual]}^ to roiisnlt tlic peo- 
ple of the country where a war is carried on ; 
to listen to them attentively ; and on no account 
to manifest impatience at their tedious details. 
An intelligent officer will sometimes derive ail- 
vantage from circumstances the m(»st minute; 
and in not attending to these, will risk tlie miss- 
ing of <>thcrs which are of more consec|Ucnce. 
G^tuvns Adolphus used to say, that the most 
skil^ general might fail in the extrution of his 
best-cMKerted projects, if he neglected to avail 
himself ©f the knowledge of the inhahitunts of 
the country he matte war in. They are fully 
actpiainted with the secret turnings and hearing.^ 
of jilace-^ which may he favourable for stnilagem 
or arlilice; means which are more etfcctual than 
open force, which prevent the sacrifice of live.*?, 
and which idways evince tlie genius and the ta- 
lents (»f him who is able to employ them. 

It i» almost impossible for an individual oi‘- 
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ficcr, clrdr!;ed with the command of a detach- 
ment, to act witli security, wit iiout employing 
spies, or i*y some other ineaiis gaining secret 
intelligence from the enemy. A great master 
of the art of War savs, that there are few ad- 
vantages we camiot better spare than spies. If 
you employ scvcnil, great care should be taken 
that tliey have no communication with one ano- 
ther; and that they be not known as such in 
their eor])s. You must be cautious to speak to 
tle in s( ])araic, and that they arc on no occasion 
bioiigbt together. 

Should a sjjy from your adversary’s army 

be conducted to you, lake him aside privately ; 

interrogate him with mildness; speak to him 

witii a sort of contidence; on no 

threaten him; and })romisc to reward him^fie 

will faitbi'ullv disclose wdiat he knows' of the 
*/ 

enemy. If you find him a man of iutHligence, 
engage him in your service. If you are able to 
gain him over to your interest (which is only to 
be (lone by bribing liini liberally), you may de- 
rive great advantage from such an accession; 
but you must be careful not to employ him till 
you are well assured of liis fidelity, and even 
then under the strictest precautions. 

Always mistrust a deserter that comes over 
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with a promise of disclosiaj? secrets of Snipnrt> 
ancc. lit however one simiild propose to voa 
the ineaiis of stirprisiiig the enemy, and sliould 
offer to conduct you by secret roads, and men- 
tions the fit moment for tiie enteiprise, it is the 
duty of an intolli^ent officer to wei"h veil the 
circumstances of the project. If, on llie whole, 
he deems it pr<*bable, he secures the person of 
tiie spy ; and conducts liiin alons^ with liim, 
Imund hand and foot, with tlie )>romisc of li- 
berty and a handsome reward if lie lias told tiie 
truth, or immediate death if otherwise. I’lie 
spy that thus sees his life in your hands, will 
not be likely to deceive you; for he will inmie- 
diatelv calculate that his destruction is much 
■HCe certaai than tiie success of his deception. 

W^ou take a sjuide in a village, treat him 
with kitdiiess, and do not suffer your soldiers to 
insult dlrill use him ; converse with him on the 
road; nnich information is sometimes gathered 
from persons of this description. If you are in 
an enemy’s country, and are compelled to march 
during the night, as the fidelity of this mao is 
always to iic suspected, you must expect he will 
seek to escape from you ; ami that he may do 
this with ease, especially if yon have a wood to 
travene. it will be proper then to secure Iw 
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jiorsoii by tlie strictest means. You must threaten 
iiiiu witli the sevcn?st puuisliiiicut, if he does not 
c((U(luet you where and in what manner you de- 
sin', or if ho leads you into any ambush or snare. 

An ofliecr ought to admit every one who comes 
to him uilh intelligence; and should be accessi- 
ble at all Innirs, whether by night or by day, at 
tabic or in bed. Those who are of difficult 
approach, either of themselves or through their 
servants, e,xpose themselves to the risk of miss- 
ing infonuation which might have been of tlie 
greatest, importance, and which delay may ren- 
der ineffectual. 

Ai.ex ANDER, when engaged far from his own 
country, where all disjiatches were a long time 
in reaching him, refused, says Quintus Curti^. 
to listen to a poor peasant, who offered to 
him a much shoiter route. He soon repeated of 
his weakness; and sent afterward to sleek the 
man,^ but in ram. 
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with a promise of disclosiii" secrets of import- 
ance. If however one slionki propose' Jo vou 
tlie means of snrprisiii" the eiK'iiiv, and sliould 
offer to conduct you l»y secret roads, anel iiicii- 
tioiis the lit moment for the enter}»rise, it is the 
duty of an intellij;ent officer to weiirh well tlic 
circumstances of the project. If, on the whole, 
he deems it jmdcahlc, lie secures the perscni of 
the spy ; and conducts him aloni; w itii liiin, 
Iwimd hand and foot, with the )>rojnise of li- 
berty and a handsome reward if he has tt)ld the 
truth, or immediate death if otherwise, "i'he 
spy that thus sees h?s life in your hands, will 
iK>t be likely to deceive you: for he will imme- 
diately calculate that his destruction is much 
certain than the success of his deception, 
lif-you take a "uide in a village, livat him 
with kmdness, and do not suffer your soldiers to 
insult or ill use him: converse witii him on the 
road; nnirh information is .wnietiiiH's gathjired 
from persons of this description. If you are in 
an enemy’s coimtry, and arc comjrelled to march 
during the nij'ht, as the fidelity of this man is 
ahvays to be suspected, you must expect he will 
seek to esca|'>e from you ; and that he may do 
this with ease, especially if you have a wood to 
travenie. It will be proper then to secure liw 
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|in>oii hy llie si ricto.^l means. Yon must threaten 
iiini willi till' se\ere.st punishineiit, if lie docs not 
ri luliiel you w here and in what manner vou de- 
or if li<' leads you into any ambush or snare. 

A N oihet r onijht to admit every one w ho comes 
(o him \Mih iutelliijenee ; and should be accessi- 
))!(' at all hours, whether bv ni<rht or bv dav, at 
I able or in bed. Thos«^ who are of diliicult 
ajiproaeh, eilher of themselves or liiroush their 
M'nanis, I'xpose Iheniselves to the risk of miss- 
iai': information which nii^ht have been of the 
«:;eatest importance, and which delay may ren- 
der inefiectual. 

Alexander, when engaged far from his own 
country, where all dispatches were a long time 
in reaching him, refused, says Quintus Curtiuij^ 
to li^ten to a poor peasant, who oftered to show 
him a much shoiter route. He soon rcj)eat€d of 
liis weakness; and sent afterward to aeek the 
niai\ bnt in vain. 
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ON TACncS. 

VIEVVINd \hvn War in the syhu h I 
before suiriiested % it cannot he but consiilered as 
the most useiiil as ncll as the most necessary ol 
ail the seuMiees ; and it inijnesses tJie niiiul at tiie 
same time with the idea of a \ariety of reipii'-ite 
attainments, which ran be acquired only by l!u*. 
utmost attention. In most other stienrt '* l!ie 
principles are hxtHl and clear; diligence snid 
Clare alone are necessary to coinpreheiKl them, 
and common talents to act on them. i\i<»st men, 
even of circtimserihed abilitii's, can retain a set 
of principles, and are able to apply them, and 
commonly to trace their natural dependences 
and coiisc<inences. U is not thus, however, in 
the art of war. 'i’he \itmost assiduity is scarcely 
e(]iial for ac(|niring an insight snllicient to apply 
justly tJie j)rinciples to circniustances as they 
arise. 


* In the first Letter of this Volume. 
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This difficulty is occasioned by the uiicer- 
fainties and variations to which the very na- 
ture of war as a science is liable. The immen- 
sity of objects which it embraces, and which all 
>dej>cnd u|>on an infinite number of c^tin^ences,. 
toj^edier with the complexity of its details and 
combinations, have been supposed to create an 
iin])os,sibility of c>>tablisiiing with any precision 
and permaiu ncc, its axioms. 

The Greeks, our masters in the art of W'ar^ 
were so convinced of the necessity of a theorv, 
an<l the in;>iifficieney of practice alone, that they 
instiiutev'l public schools, where they taught 
upon fixed principles and rules tlie science of 
war. The Spartans were the first who formed 
their tactics into a regular system to be taught 
as a part of education. Otlu r nations imitated 
the (i reeks: they did not indeed erect military 
academies, hut they emj)1oyed the most skilful 
professors to leach tills art. 

The manner of arranging troojis and of train- 
ing them to the ditfereut military cvolutian^, 
was properly what the ancient Greeks disim- 
guished by the name of Tactics. 

.T,NEA.s, after .Lilian, detined tactics “ tlie. 
science of military movements;'’ and Polybius, 
whose works on the Greek tactics urelos% calls 
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\\ “ t!ie art of traiuin" a number of nirn de.s- 
I hied for soil arran^hi" them in ranks and 
files, and instruetin;;' them in every tiling eon- 
•lected with war.” The men wiio tanuht tlies*' 
[»rinci|>Ies, and these regulations, eillier in the 
sehools or by wrifing, and the ofrieers who dis- 
played the practii‘e <d thein in tlwir maiueuvres, 
were railed ta< tirians. 

VliiNC Ks and stales iiiaintained, at the puhlir 
expenre, tlie^e masters of tactics, for in.slnut- 
iiit; in the theory those vouni; men who devoted 
themselves to ihc profession of arms, 'rixae 
were at Pella, the capital of Macedon, a vast 
mimber of tacticians, w ho enjoyed vi ry lurralive 
estahlishmcnts. This liherality of the sovcrt“ii;n 
.^id not a little conlrihiite hi tin* i^lory which was 
ife<qnired hv tiie Macedonians. 

Wfi see hy Arrian’s W'ork on tactics, that the 
Cireekst redumi the whole of this science to cal- 
t ulatioii and nde. I'his precisiou can led the 
inilitary art ainoni* them at onee to a hi^li decree 
o: jierfeetion. 'I'heir ollicers, acmralels versed 
in the <letail of cm ry evolution, and of all the 
]ii<»perties of the p;i«dau\, ilistinmiislieil witii ease 
in tfieir practici* the "ootl an<l the uselul Iron) 
wliat was only .s]>ecnIalion. 

Though the (ireeUs made their tactics the 
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fiTish of the science of war according to the ex- 
amples given by their masters in the schools, yet 
they considered this as composing but a small 
proportion of the actpiirements necessary to a 
general. Tlie art of commanding an army was 
ju'.lly considered as a most important part (»f 
knowledge, and was taught accordingly; this 
egihraced all the grand objects connected with 
war. Dioinsidcn us, w ho tlourisheil in tiie time 
of Socrates, came to Athens and set np there as 
a mirsler in tlii-> art. No works hu\e reaclietl 
our time hy which we can determine the pro- 
gress which the ancients made in this compre- 
hensive study. But the books of tlicse military 
|)rofessor.s existed at the time of those w riters! 
who, under tlie reigns of the emperors, treate^ 
on this subject ; and to these we are iiulebt;^ 
for the little we know' of their predecessors,. 

1 r does not appear however that the lessons of 
these. teachers were universally considered with 
unreserved deference. Uaunibal thought meanly 
of the generality of the professors; aiul ridiculed 
one of them, who w ith a pencil and a tablet in 
bis hand had the assurance to debate with him 
upon the operatioii.s of war. 

I’YRttHUs has commonly been considered us 
one of the greatest masters in the military art. 

1. V' 
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He wrote both on tactics aiul on the knowledge 
of cominBiKlii)!' armies, and his works on tliese 
subjects were extant in the time of Plutarch. 
Even liannibai did not iiesitate to speak of 
Pyrrhus as the most learned and the greatest 
captain that had ever existtMl. To him is as- 
cribed tlie invention of the small wooden fijj^nres, 
made use of by tacticians to exhilnl, and to illus- 
trate on a table, all the <lili’erent movements of 
an army* . 

Tm: Homans, who trod in the steps of the 
Greeics, had also a system of tactics, the rules 
,of which are preserved to us in their writinirs. It 
does not appear tliat they had amon" them 
schools and professars of tactics: but there can 
%e no doubt that llieir generals were formed bv 
pHl^ate iiHtructions; ami it is certain that they 
acted upon a regidar system, which directed all 
their military empiirics. 


* A coMPi.ETK fict of these fltjTurcB, which arc now 
!)ro'i;4ht to a hi;dt cle^oee ol' perketion, and admirably 
;.t!.ij>ted to our latest tacti al syutem, may be had (with 
oKiit directions for their unj) at a small expence, from 
*(.(• military buoksclkrs in the neighbourhood of the 
1 lor^e Guards, 'rhosc fur the infantry, in a slight wood- 
en box, take up only the room of a moderate-sized book ; 
aud may be exercised on a common breakfast table. 
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Let us now turn our attention to our own 
times. — The art of war lias been ratlier rendered 
universal than perfected, among all nations who 
confine tlieir pains to copying from and imitating 
each other. The defects of general causes how- 
ever arc sonietiines corrected by the ojieratioii of 
particular ones. 'Phus long wars give necessa- 
rily a practical knowledge which, in many cases, 
takes |)lace of theory ; and there are no troops 
that will not, in such circumstances, be able 
to push their conquests under a skilful coin- 
inander wlio knows how to direct them by the 
superiority of his genius, and to avail himself, 
from his experience, of all the resources of his 
art. 

JMany are the advantages to be derived fropi 
examining the causes both of victory and defetlt: 
for the success of the conqueror is commonly but 
the result of the errors of the conquered; and if 
war lie not a 11161*6 game of hazard, the event of 
a bditie must necessarily depend (sujiposiiig the 
bravery of each party equal) on the observance 
or the omission of the rules of tactics. 

The higher branches of tactics should be 
thoroughly understood by all general officers; 
but it is sufficient for the inferior officers and sol- 
diers, to be acquainted with the evolutions. Not 
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that the latter arc hctn'ath the notice of KCurraU-: 
hut liaviu{; already acquired a knowled^^eoi tln se, 
tliey ought to <lircct their attention more innne- 
diately to the former; careful[y attaining at the 
same time a clear apprehenvion of every species 
of military (k'tail, ami thereby obviating tie' 
^nany im ouvcnieiiees and embarrassments which 
occur from orders being aukwardly e\])ressed by 
tiie general, and of course ill understood by the 
inferior ofheer. It inav be laid down as a cer- 
tain rule, that eiiless a general officer makes him- 
self acquainted v»!th particular nuweinents and 
ilispositions, and pieserves the necessary rer(>l- 
lections, it is im))ossible for him to be clear ami 
n correct in his arrangemeiils. 

'Of all merhanira! <»peratioiis founded on gi^ejj 
prllciplcs, the art of war is certainly the most 
compendious, the most enlarged, and the most 
capable of improvement. Almost every erther 
science and art is eomjmchended in it; and it 
should be the chief study, and the ultimate ob- 
of a general’s reflections. lie must not be 
satisfied with a limited conception of its various 
branelies; he should go deeply into all its parts, 
H’.^ are of its manifold changes, and know how 
to adapt movements and positions to circuiM'- 
>tauces and places. 
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Thus it will be of little use to a commander 
to luiv e formed vast projects; if, w hen they arc 
to be executed, there should be a deficiency of 
i;round; if the ceueral inovcnieiits of the army 
•hould be embarrassed by the irregularity of 
uome }«irticular corps, by the overlapping each 
other, »S:c.; and if, through the tardiness of a 
manumvre, an enemv should have lime to render 
tlu' jilau abortive by a mt>re prompt evolution. 
A good general must be aware of all these coii- 
tingeuces, by making himself thoroughly master 
of tactics. 

I'oRMKRLY in the Dritisli service every com- 
uiaiuler in chief, or officer cominandiug a corps, 
adopt('d or invented such iiiaiMeuvres as he 
judged proper, except in the instance of a fe^*’ 
regulations for review; neither the manual 
cise, nor quick and slow niarching, w’us prci^ly 
detined by authority. In consequence, wlieii re-‘ 
giineut s from difi'ereut parts of the kingdom were 
brigaded, tiiey were unable to act in line till the 
general officer commanding had established some 
temporary system to be observed by all under 
liis orders. These inconveniences tvere at iengtk 
obviated bv the “ Rules and Regulations" coni- 
piled by General David Dundas on the system 

J. 4 
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«f tlie Prussian dLscipline, as established l>\ 
Frederic the Great. 

Though we seem in this instance, to stand 
indebted to a foreign power for an entire change 
of lield tactics, it has been coniidently asserted^ 
tliat the system which tlie king of Prussia brought 
into universal notice, was that which was prac- 
tised by the Britisii troops under the duke of 
Marlborough; and that the Gt'rmans, with wlnuii 

we were then in alliance, adopted most of their 

« 

manoeuvres from us. 

In the execution of the manomvres constant 
reference must be had to real action, where no 
lime must he expended in unnecessary movenients. 
Xhe more simple a inaiucuvre is, the more useful 
j^ is likely to be in the presence of an enemv. It 
is !^refore highly important that all the move- 
meals ^lould be reguUtted with an eye to prac- 
tical uQlity; and on principles which, thougli the 
detail of them be sometimes necessarily altered by 
cliunge of situation or of circumstances, will 
K itiaiii in their nature and foundation the same. 
'I’lie order of battle which is the most simple, 
and tlie soonest ft>rnied, ought always to be 
considered as the best, and the only one that 
eati be arlopted and applied with safety in a time 
of actual w ar. 
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LETTEPw XXXir. 

f)X TITE PRESEXT STATE OF TACTICS TX 
THE rilLXClPAL CONTINENTAT. ARMII-:S. 

THE subject of this Letter will be, the 
present state of Tactics in the principal EiirojMiaa 
armies. For this, I shall chicHv have recourse 
to a recent foreign author, whom iiideeei 1 may 
justly copy with but little variation. 

T’he French revolution has operated on the 
< onlinent of Europe in a degree unprecedented 
in liie annals of history. Dming the last twenty 
years, every thing has undergone a great apdi 
important change, whether in politic s or re]ij|pi^ : 
old states have been dissolved, and lunv pjiits es- 
tablished. France, like Aarons rod, ha^ swal- 
lowed up whatever came within her reach. 

Among other changes, tlte military science 
lias assumed a new aspect during the abo\ e pe- 
riod; and the tactics of a Tureune, aJNiarlbo- 
rough, or a Frederic, have been obliged to give 
way to French republican entlmsiasii!, aniinuting 
their armies en masse. Their columns have 
forced the almost impenetrable cordons, of the 
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AiiNlriaiis in the ])lains of (Jcrmany and llalv. 
cuul outrivalled tlie passase of Hannifml over the 
Alps. Ollier nations liavc been iin<l«“r the iie- 
res''ity «d‘ new-niodellinij their armies, and < liami- 
tin' e'talilislied system of taeties, in hopes of 
heini; rhle to c«mnterart that of tlie en< ni\. 

W'he rrench re\olnlioM disori;aHi'<‘d the mi- 
litary of that nation; and the aneient otiiii'r^ 
1^■ho did imt emhraee the new prineiples. either 
retired, emigrated, or were assassinati-d. 'To 
them suee<*edcd men niised from tlie ranks, or 
those who <;ave proofs of attarhment to the new 
order of thiii'^s. The army was eonipose l of 
troops of the line without onh r, and of raw and 
nnex)>erieneed \<dnnlcers. d'lu'y suffered defeats 

i 

iti the be^inninir, but the war in the mean time 
was traininj; both officers and soldiers. I'he 
sssfeni of f error infrodueed by Itobespierre, also 
eoncuired in fonniiig flu* anny, ami leading it lo 
\ i<tory. 

'Fhe Freiieh jjenerals early diseovereo the ad- 
▼antaues resullinn from dispatch; whieli is, be- 
sides, peculiarly adajited to a people impatient 
and iircedy of novelties. The alertness of the 
sohliers, tlie lightness of their bair^aije, and their 
inattention to onler, enable the Freneli aruii«s 
lo execute their movements witli celerity. 
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Tn ;ui oj)(‘n country, tlicir nniiies were fonned 
in columns, instead of lines, winch could not 
Ik* pres(‘rv«‘d witiiont dillicultv. The. v reduced 
their battles to attacks on certain points. Bii- 
jrade succeeded briiratle, and fresh lr<M>]>s sn|»- 
])lied the plane of tlu».se who were driven back, 
which enabled them t<» force the post, and make 
the enemy n'treat befon* them: keeping them- 
selves solid, the cavalry could not break them, 
'i'ureime, Conde, ami their imitators, had car- 
r'ed on a war of movements; next came that 
ol 'icLies. Frederic the (Ireat ha<l introduced a 
of tactics and inancetivrcs, which he had 
hrouixht to perfection. The French, fully aware 
that they could not £;ive battles in regular order*, 
sought to reduce the war to important affairs ^of 
posts; wliicli lias succeeded. 

AVlieii the war was carried into ruggefl or 
Tnountaiiious countries, the use of the dose co- 
lumn w as found impossihle. To act in such si- 
Uialions with vigour, they formed eclainurs* 
jiliarp-shoolers, liglit-infaiitry, and chimfurs. 
AJort* than once their sharp-shooters have decid- 


A sort of scouts, and formerly called baiteun </* estrade; 
t<> lead the army, make fires, guard the flanks in passing 
•Ullles, and prevent amLnscaclsn 
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fd actions of ijjiportance. WIm h checked and 
repulsed, they fall hack on the coluiuii; which 
receives them, and iiiit^ turn attacks the enemy, 
or sustains his shin k.* 


* When the revolution broke out into such eT-cc^'c*, 
says another writer, tltat nnnv of tlic most res|u c tal)ie ( f 
the French olheers, of all ranks, could no longer, with 
consistenev. or even safety, rcaiain in the country, the 
army w.is Ic-f: in, a j^rc*at decree, without commandor'i ; 
and other (Uheers were appoifited, frequently hv t!ir 
choice of the soldiers tiiemselees, who liavtn^L; aiivic*^! to 
a man, been by varioirs artifices plained over to t.ivcur 
the new order of tliinps, naturally selected sucli oihcer*: 
from their body as Ji.id shi)wn the p^reate^t attachment to 
the cause which was considered to be tliat of the wtiolfc 
nation and ot each individual in it, — These new-tho^en 
officers were, of course, obliged, perhaps against their 
incHtuilion, to purcha.:>e tlie continuance of the favour 
of their fellow-soUlicr^k, by conij^iicc.K'e, which, if not 
aiw'avs crimiiuil, were at least suiiversive ni all subor- 
diiuttion and discipline. That they were, almost to a man, 
utterly irniorant o the piiiKi[)le.s of w;ir, in any other re- 
spect than as pr vate soldiers or non-commissioned oflicers 
inifjjit he stipposed to have picked up a little expei u iu e, 
it IS iin;i( ccssary to obseivc. 

Srcii, in j;eneral, was the condition of tlie troojis of 
the line, or ancient rej^nlar army of France, lint tlu c.e e 
was infinitely worse, when th ese regulars came to he 
united in the field with the volunteer.s, or /m.'/ ,..;/ ?uut:!s 
tt* tliey were termed ; not liiat these voluiitecni were un- 
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Tii("rrcnr !i battaiions have no fn'kl-piocos at* 
taclird to tlicni. Tli<* excellence of tlieir ilviiiff- 

acquainted witli the use of arms, or even ig;norant of 
actual service; for, according' tt) tlie military system 
adopicil in Fri’ucc up to the epoch of the revolution, sol- 
diers were enlisted for a limited time, eight years; at the 
t xi)iration of which they were entitled to their discharge, 
with certain honorary privileges. If tlicy chose to renew 
their engagement for another term of eight years, they 
received an increase of pay; and at the end of tlie third 
eii'-agenient, or twenty-four years, they received a me- 
thiila'i',, or badge of lionour, as a public proof of their 
good behaviour. The consequence of this wise regulation 
w;is, tliat there was scarcely a young man in hriince who 
had not borne arms, and r- w/c, as he called it ; that is, trr,- 
veiled t'ver a great part of the kingdom, learned the mi- 
litary life in their numerous gtirrisons as well as in country 
quarters, and acquired a share of that liigh point of ho- 
nour on which an old ITench soldier, as well as his officer, 
particularly i)rided hintself. 

The national guards were therefore sufficiently accus- 
tomed* to military exercises ; but being intoxicated with 
tJie wiki notions (then spreading over the kingdom) of 
liberty, by whose sacrctl and venerable name every species 
of licentiousness was covered ; and oi equality, which over- 
tin cw ;ill justice between man and man; it was utterly 
impossible to restrain them within those bounds of order 
and discipline, without a tlue regard to which no associa- 
tion of men, civil or military, can for a moment subsist. 
When the armies took the field, it was commoB 
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artillery amply eonij)en‘aJrs lor this; if is com- 
posed of the tlouer of the Trench s<»l(iiers, who 


have ono-f('iirtl' only copiposec! of ttie old troops of the 
line, and the o.htr th-t'<-roitrtli« of volunteers, or national 
gttards. Jtidnu'ie^ soon, from tbe nafural petulance and 
impatience of the 1 icnr'i temper, broke <nit between 
thC'C di>con!ant matciais of the army. *J'he tn'ops of the 
line claimed the post of honour, and all titfie; fhs’inciions 
to which they had been acriistonu'd : tiieir claims were 
obstinatelv resisted by the national jjuards, ami it was not 
wthout the most skilful inanayemt nt and mo-t tk. idivl 
conduct, that the ommanders of ihew ariuies were ;.bli 
to retstrain the animositifts which, on all ofca.-)io.iN, tine e- 
cned to break out into ruinous excesses. 

Sucti was nearly the sitn uiim of the infantry ; that of 
the cavalry was, if possil»1e, woi'c; for the emi^i^nuion 
infhat part of the army Itad been proportionally "le.itt-r 
than in the infantry. They were, however, less exposed 
to Be corrupted i>v an admixture of natioiia gtiariis 
who, fpr many reasons, were in preference incorporated 
with the infantry. 

The French artillery- men were extremely expert, bui 
they could not be ex]>ecte<l to be scientific. T’his dtftcr- 
cnev was however, in a measure compensated by 

tlu ir spirit, their steadiness, and their numbers, which 
latter were pnxii^iously increased. 

d lAT, with an army so composed, the French geno- 
r.il-, should have venture<l to cope with the Aust.ian and 
'■•ntsaian forces, in the o)>en field, wassearcelv to be ex* 
pected : tliat they shouM be sucec>Tul agahisl such foes, 
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^xposf tijrniselvfs with intrepidity. The best 
;reiier»ls of the republic have altriluitcd their 


js astonisiiiijjj. Without at all attempting to explain any 
dt' the secret causes of these successes (for secret causes 
have been assigned^, it may just be observed, that they 
■were principally owing to tlie universtd and energetic 
spirit of resistance, excited all over the countrv, by the 
t'v-eats puMiiiy held out by their external enemies, and 
particularly the very extraordinary manifesto which was 
saiti to issue from »!ie Prussian army. In the feelings of 
I i)e French, at such a juncture, all nations must svmpa- 
titisc: but none so ntuch as our own. \Vc have been long 
in tlic full possession of those inestimable blessings, of 
which they could only form a distant hojH\ Our rights 
and liberties have been secured beyond assault, wliile 
theirs were still only tiie imaginary objects of their san- 
guine wishes. If the unhappy French (destined,, it 'wwuld 
seem, to be the sport of despotism, of one form orothtr, 
and indeed incapable of being controlled andgovero^by 
;uty other means) resisted with alacrity and. success' an in- 
vasion by their neighbours; the umuiiinous indignation 
with xvhich this country has prepared to repel the attacks 
of a uaMon composed of tyrants and slaves, will not ap- 
pear a wonder. 

Hu 1 w'hatevor patriotic zeal, spirit, and courage, the 
new armies of France might possess, still it would have 
been a miracle Indeed, if they had been (pialilied to com- 
mit themselves and their cause in the field of battle, on 
the principles of mameuvring and other branchc.s of mo- 
dern tactics, ag.iinst such masters in the art as the Prm- 
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iiiicress to its boUJncssaiid adority of iiio^cjnciit ; 
by Mliich it supplies the place of that <juantity 
of artillery which "enenilly burdens armies. 

sians and tlie Air^trians, And it islicrcthat the French 

coiinnanders cvincf cl their skill and ability. 'The 

«iaiis had been fonru u, and many of them had conquered, 

under the yrt at I'rederic. He, it is true, no more ; 

bill -til! tliey n>n;dii under the eye o! iheir so\rrei;ni, and 

Were IlcI on by the jq^cnerals of the first rejiutation in 

F.urooe. Con cious of their inferiority in the art of l!ie 
* ^ 

tHciician, the ]''rench roninianckTS adopted a plan (>▼ 
v. hicii thf ‘.ki!i a'lJ cxpcrtncss of their cncniicb wen- i ca- 
dored in a measure useless; — 

Instead ('f drawinj^ \iC> their tnx'ps aorordin^ to t irl er 
ti'C* Direct (T the ()i)!i(]uo orch r of battle, properly so 
<'.dled, they thrt w tluir men in;;) deep coiiunns, v>hich 
they pushed on against the enemY’> lini’ ; forming sevi r.d 
points of attack, Avliich thi vcho-'e e.ecording to circum- 
stances, and ajraiiut wliich tlie enemy could neeer he well 
prepared. In these partial att;‘a k-, tlie I'rench columns 
being animated l>y every motive, atul supportid by count- 
less number', who-e lives were most lavishly (and in- 
deed wantonlv) expendetl, it was tio wonder th.at the ene- 
my were broken in various plac es, and thrown into such 
( oiihisidii as j;eiK rally ended in a defeat. 'I'hus, l>\ liccp co- 
Juo.ii ,and by their prodigious numbers, the f reoi hwere 
often enabied to occupy such an extent of ground ;is to 
tlireaten to enclose the enemy on both Hanks, and flicre- 
by utterly to disconceit all In's arrangement. , wlicther of 
an offeiivivc or defensive kind. 'J'hey also, oa many octa- 
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Tl i'> ;i roiistant maxim, lo liuvc a bodv at' re- 
servt* in all tin* Freneii armies; compase'i of their 
Ik'sI iioa)>s, and coimiianded 1)\ an able ij;ener.il. 
It the two lines are beaten, the ix'ser.e covers 
their retreat. The precipitancy witii wliicli t!ie 
I rriicli n'lire vritlmnt observing order, would he 
Tatai in it ; consequences, if tin* reserve did not 
oner: ( more t.hun one occasion, as at 31a- 
remro, tiie reserv<* suatciu'd t!ie victory out of 
the' luinds of the e!ien\y. If also siqjparls them 
in i iisiriny, and enaljl 's the. liaht troops to se- 
< a !rre;;ter nu’.nher ef prisoners. 

'hr.)v ("aonples of su-. ces.s have ori;:;inatcd 
fue:: hints aiven by the soldiery. 1 iiis is very 


(I-. I ) -()u into the li. Id such u ijiK'.iitity of artillery, 
hotii Oxed iuul iii a ;;reat tiejree to decide the 

late of the enira'^criu nt, h.l'ore the troops came to clwe: 
and by generi'ily e/A-'.-rVe; the enemy, evcnwhen gdlvan- 
f I ■■■ou- ly pO'ted, they not only ree.ped all the benefits 
v.’hieh doramonly atteiel an attackin; army, but em- 
braced that mode of warfa.re v. hich no'.t peculiarly 
.•uited tlieir natural chancter, eapceiatly wiiea tlevued 
to tlu' liiel.est pitch of enthusiasm and patriotic zeal. 
In this Avay only, can we accoimt for tlie 'oilliant suc- 
cess which coiitinonly attended the nrnis of I'Yance 
in the hc;pnnini>f of the revolution. Many local and 
other cause* might, no doubt, be assigned iu addition ta 
llie.e. 

VOh. U. M 
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c(>iisj»icuons in the FiTiirii, ;nul tlitir ^inci^ls 
ollrll ni;tk«* U.M' oi tiiOill. 

l\»jM)"raj»hy i> rari i«Mi to a «;reat height aaioiij; 
both ofhoers aiui soi^iiors in the rt'jniblicaii anny. 
Whatever j>ost a <!t taclnnent iurnpi* >, they in- 
^lantlv moinioilre it atlcntivelv, insUaxi oi’Kini: 
iazilv on the earth; bv which iiuanis liicy Innn 
flieir s^nerai plans of attack or deieaee. If they 
are ultiu ke;!, llicy have the hicaleiilable advan- 
of 1 the ground, and of bein" in- 

'iriseted liefon hand iiiwhat ispropertobe doms 
If any ijrarul o|>eratiou is in ai^italion, eterv 
IkkIn is ]»rcpa»T(J; the orders are iienerai, and 
in their sulistanee ]>oint ont the object wliicli tiir 
eommander ha> in view; every othcei, every sol- 
dier, is as niueb interested in its snceess, as if 
the plan were his own. 'I'he *ienerals in < hief 
eomliide tlte exe< ntion of their operations to their 
• snboiniiimte olficers. I’he. buttles are in fact but 
aw nnion of M-veral engagements that take place 
l.\ epai-ite (liviMons or brit^ades. Idtey make it 
a woLiit to Kee]> tlieir troops in eoiefaiit movc- 
v:;* lit and enterprise, with tlie ho|>e of nu etinj» 
favourable occurrence; they rare little about 
the sidferings and loss of individuals. When they 
are threateiieil, or v.heii they whli to engage, 
they content rule ali their forces on llie prinei| al 
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pf>int; they push this method even to temerity, 
in <*\[)osiiig themselves in every other part. 

The French in 17i)P» when they were lu’aten 
at all points, began to be ridiculed: they have 
since become dreadful. It’ however we could 
separate the advantages which they ha^ e acquired 
by means of armistices, capitulations and trea- 
ties (w iiteli with them are never any thing more 
than perfulious truces) the successes obtained by 
their troops will be very greatly reduced. Their 
battles hav<' often been disadvantageous to them 
- witness that of IVIarengo; their uegoliathms 
always favoiirable — witness the armistice that 
followed it. 'Flieir adversaries ought to remember 
that the French arc more dangerous wdieii they 
treat than when they tight. Superiorily of nuj^- 
bers, revolulioiiary activity, ciiiining, and ^n- 
siimmate bypociisy, iiave rendered the lpe»eb 
triiiniphant ; while their opponents’ allies have 
been disunited, jealous of mie another, and liave 
alternately ])roved oppressors :ind oppressed. 

I'lie g(M)d-ft>rlune t»f Buonapaiie, and the 
faults of ins anliigonists, delivereil FiedmenJ to 
him, and ojieued t!ie road to Lombanly. Asto- 
iii hment and leiror went before liini. The 
liappy bo!dn»’ss wltli wliicb lie ha<l passed the Fo, 
at Piacenza, :md the .\dda, vit Le li. jutved the 

M‘2 
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wav to Iiis succcs5:es, and covered the laiilfs lii^ 
had coiiiinitted in procecMliug to IVlihtii rutluT 
than t<» iMaiitua. The nudti^ude are dazzled 1>\ 
great events, and ascribe to the authors ot* them 
wliat'in reality is hut the work of rorluue. '.s 
to any tliinL!: eNe, it is solely with rej^ard to the 
mcafiurt' ot i<uoiiaj)arte’» luleiits that \\v can rea- 
sonably ha\«‘ a jlouht: to rel'use hiiu his share 
ori;emiine nnlitiiry abilities, w<m!d be as ainnrd 
«s t<» ,i:i\e him tin* whole merit o(’ what lortune 
has diine lor him. 

In (i*rinans, Moreau d.o w nearer lo tlic an- 
cient method ot’ w-arliu**. Tiaiijed aiui instni/trd 
b> 4‘<<^lic”rn, one oi‘ the j^ieatest cujilain' iii 

^j|'iahce, Mort^an imitated hi^ inasli r, in }j:i\in:4 

' 1 ' / . 

t|||»;(e order and re‘;nlariiy to his plans, 'rie* mi- 
litfe’ charactvr of iMmcati was dill'crcnt lioni 
the otluT Freiicli r’< oera!s: then* uas 
less h#ldlH'‘^s and lire, bn! m(jr<‘ faleiil, me- 
t],o'l, and Si ij iiee, in it . llis moral rule of 


* On Moreau's return to Paris, ahtr tin- convc,,;;,.), of 
] '< : • n was signed, Buonaj>ar*a' rrciivcii !i . i in t!ic 

I ' . ''.iicc of the fo.’-i’iyn ambassatloi s and of n)aiiy 1 iciu !* 
j ( ru rats, and said to lilm — ” General Moreau, von have 
unde ihc ran>prii<rn of a consummate and ^re.a <';';>r:;in, 
while mine lias been only that of .a V(n!T>'>; and j..rtu- 
aatc mau." 'I hc truth and ju«tne*k of t!ib re.atark on. 
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frmdurt, and his political character, have given 
a lu'stro to his niiiitarv achicvenieiils. 

7'he F renrh general.s, like rich ainl hold game- 
sters, ate inees.santly tein])tiiig foil line; tliey 
look upon their losses as iioliiing, provided they 
siieceed in tlio i-nd. The little value \vl:ich they 
set upon liieir men, the certainty of being able 
to rc])!.H<* them, the persona! anibiiioii of their 
chief, and the customary sapcri/eiity of their 
numbers, afford them an advantage ’.visich can- 
not be couateiacteii but iiy gn .it bi.ii!, conduct, 
and aelivitv. 


In roilccting on the operations of the French, 
we di-;co\cr no regular niiiitarv science, except 
lit llie caniiiuigns of Picliegru, and of Moit‘au, 
who i.nilated him; all the olliers display 4^1^ 
boldiies.s, activity, sagacity, anil diiesse, lUlif 


ii/d\ ■■ 


1(1 


knov.lc'lge consist-, us I before romaii 
attacking on ceriuiii points, and, above %il, in 
hanging upon tiiC lianks, and in marcluRg for- 
ward. 'i’hc rrcncii liave not been accustonu'd 
tiMise vt a! stnitag:oiu, at least such as an akie 
and uyrighl gciicral would avow. 

Tin: apjx'uiance altogether of an .Austrian 


military man either of the present or any future ige caa 
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army presents a nvaguiiiceiit spectacle fo mil rt ary 
eves. Marshal Lasev is the autlior of the svs- 
tern which placed the House of Austria in a si- 
tuation to maintain, with vigour and perseve- 
rance, a long, tedious, and bloody contest. 

The Austrians possess that system of tactics 
which had hitherto been so much dreaded b\ the 
French, ami which rests wholly upon discipline, 
science, ami order. It has been seen bv the exa- 
iniuatk)u 1 have just made, tliat the proj)erties of 
the French armies are different. The French 
soldiers are impctuou.s; their courage rerjuirci 
voim'thiiru to excite it, and movement to keep 
up its ard<»ur- Tlieir attack is more violent: 
but they are not, like the Austrians, al>ie to sus- 
tain a regular and open tire from the line; they 
liavi not that moral and pliysical imniohility 
whicli, without l)eiug affected, ‘. an see whole ranks 
.'‘we})t Idf l>y the eaiinoii. The courage of the 
I ’cuch is less constitutional than artificial : xnnu- 
!ali(?n and vanity are it.s most powerful inceii- 
livcs; Imnour, example, and Iiabit, keep it uj» 
to its proper pitch. 

'file light tro(>j>s of tlie House of Austria be- 
came famous in the wars of 1740 and 17o7 ; hut 
marshal Lascy converted them ahiuxst into re- 
gular battalions. They ceased being excellent 
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light troops» willioiit becoming regular ones. 
All this proceeded from his wish to have an 
uniform army, which he rendered loo heavy by 
depriving it of the light-infantry. 

'Hie absolute infciiority of this part of the 
Austrieu force is particularly manifest in iiioun- 
tain contests. The defeats of 1795 and 179^\ 
ill the niountuins of Genoa; their ill success in 
the hereditary' provinces in 17.07; the. considera- 
ble losses they experienced in the Grison coun- 
try in 1700; tlie ca crtlirow of the same army; 
at Zurich, and tlieir incredible disasters in the, 
mmintains of Nice, in iSOO, ovince the in- 
feriority of tiie Austrians in tins kind of .ser 
vice. TJie arelnluke Charles hnnseif made but 
iucoiisiderable and slow advances, and every 
step he took was at the expenco of extraord^puy^ 
bloodshed, whenever he fought among lutlfuu- 

tains. All tins might have turned out othtowise, 

¥ 

if they had had a goo'd light-infautiy. 

'J'lio Austrians in their mode of lighting pro- 
s<'r\ed ^licir rank and tile, wliile the French riiks 
men aninjyevl tlieiu, ami endeavoured to pro'Jnce 
disiuay and confusion, until they were at lengtli. 
overwhelmed with fatigue, thrown into disor^ 
der, and elllicr dispersed or laid down their arms« 
The iHstaut the ranks are broken, the. Austrians 
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become like a liock of sheep, scattered, afid in- 
capable of bt'iojj: re-uniled : they carry llieir 
fear of beim; out-flanked to a decree wliicli h 
ridiculous and extravagant ; it might indeed l)C 
called a national disorder or weakness. 

Their artillery is excellent : but instead of 
bring an accessary, it is sonielimes made a 
princij)al; instead r>f aiding thetroo}»s, tiie troops 
are oldiged to guard and defend it, and render 
themselves subservient to the dilliculties of its 
movements, 'idieir care to guard their eani’.on, 
and the dangerous point of honrmr in preseiv- 
ing nhat onglit to be cojisidered only as tha 
tools or instruments of war, have mi inon* 
than one occasion, caused the defeut of the 
infantry : this might have been avoided, 
hajdi j^icy either had no cannon, or consented to 
lose Ik> 

TiictI cavalry is proverbially good. Tin* 
Frencli always avoided coming in contact with it. 

d'hc Austrian army altogether is as much sn- 
j efi(.r to the French army, as the French srddicr 
b, iudividually, to the Austrian soldier, (dive 
it an Achilles, and the Austrian army will be 
I he lance of Achilles; such has it been under the 
archduke Charles. 

The Austrians employ an enormous quantity 
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of tnvoj^s in \vlinl tlsoy call a chain of posts, 
aiu^ in "uanis of every kind, which are fre- 
<Mient!y nst lcss. One part of llieir force is at a 
ili.'.lance from the battle, ai»l the other is always 
bciilcn l.cfore llie battle is be2;un; and soine- 
iJ :.cs this part constitutes the half of their army. 

er (lt>cs tl'.c' whole of liicir troops, as might 
be (lone up-on any other system, take part in 
the engagement; tlie reserve, if there be any, 
is S(» distributed, and at such a distance, that the 
diiferent eorj)s are beaten and ovcrtlirown vvith- 
ont having been able to keej) themselves together, 
'i'lie method to wliicii tlse Austrians invariably 
attach themselves in all cases, occasions this iil- 
jnri.ous cHsl ribiition of their force, and of course 
wcidcons them. 

I'iieir generals Iiave committed the grc|9pl^ 
and most fatal hlniulcrs : the Frencli to€i( 5 lia[ve 
been guilty of flagrant errors on their nie. I 
have* already shown, in discussing the state of 
llie rnmcli army, that a superiority, not of nii- 
iitiu v science, but of intelligence. Joined to their 
grcu? activity and tlM*ir cor|>s of reserve, Inis 
unifor-ady resened the French from tlie ill effects 
of temporary overthrow. 

The continuation of the same faults, in which 
the Austriaus will infallibly persevere, must 
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necessity cause the House of Austria to yield, 
whenever it has to stru^i^le .siii"ly against th<; 
French. These faults liave taken such dee[> 
root in their army, that the arcluhike Charles is 
tlie only person who, from liis services, talents, 
and birth (whicli ought to raise him above ali 
invidious contravention), and troni the love and 
confidence of the army, can animate this grand 
piece of mechanism, and l>y giving life to it, 
enable it to act of itself; instead of being 
touched by a single sjiring, which cannot pro- 
duce die necessary movements with that promp- 
titude ami vigour that arc indispensably neces- 


sary to success. 

The Russians, in their tactics, profess to 
|||^ disciples of the Prussian school; but they 
Iti^lll^done no military wonders since the time of 
Suwll^w'. I shall not jircsnme to give an ac- 
count %f his e\ploits, but simply to relate se- 
veral traits vvbicli bisbiry may not have beeu 
able to collect. 


Any person who had not been previously ar- 
rjuaiiifcd with the victories of Suwurrow, that 
siiould see a little old man, clothed only in a 
shirt, or a pair of drawers going either on foot 
or horseback, bare -head* tl tlirongh rain or the 


beat of die sun, in the nii<!si of the army. 
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n oul(i take him for a low follower of the camp. 
Swell however was Suwarrow. An intrepidity 
sn[)erior to all danirers, a prompt and active 

genins, and unlimited devotion to his prince’s 

/ 

interests, made the marshal one of the greatest 
men of his time. Never did a general so en- 
tiri'ly possess the confideiiee of his troops: and 
tills was natural, for victory had never yet aban- 
doned him. Suwarrow had formed his tactics 
from the war wiiich he conducted against the 
Turks; he had the same confidence in his sol- 
diers that they placed in him. The Russians had 
the ascendency over the Turks; so much so, 
that it was Suwarrow's custom to auticijiate the 
furious attack of those enemies by attacking 
them himself; he sought, upon all occasions, . |j| 
come up with them, being well penuaded Ht 
tJie valour of his troops would make binijlicto. 
rkms. He had not, perlia})s, sufficiently con- 
sidered, that the French, though they resemble 
tJu* Turks in the violence of their attacks, are 
nevertheless capable of performing their iiuae- 
lueiits w ith igreatcr facility. 

’Fhe Russian soldier is deficient in instruc- 
tion rather than intelligence: the servile obedi- 
ence to w hicli he is accvistomcd from his birti* 
the rigorous discipline of the arm\, and his{nb^ 
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solute separation froin all other nations (whosi* 
language and manners are totally uiiknow i» l<> 
him), make him more obedient to his olKcers, 
and more j>atient.and hardy, than the soldier of 
any other service. Courage is the general r’ja- 
racteristic, it is tlie faith and eretd, of tie 
Ilussian soldier. Imjdicit obcdieiieo occasions ia 
him the same etl’c('ts tliat eiithu iasm doe-; iii 
other nations. Tlie etlccl which servitude pro- 
duces, is, in this instance, t!»e .same witli that of 
the most ardent patriotism; it is more sure and 
durable than that of enllmsiasiti, the arlifi! l.d 
warmth •A' which cannot be long kept np. 
Thus, what by pliilosophers is called the la»t 
atate of degradation, places in}|ii on lijc same 
Hl^] with heroism. The Russian soldiers do 
rtolf^nceive itpossil)!e to give up the contest so 
long Us they have life to eoiitinue it. 1 lie odi- 
cers arc, ill general, very ignorant; and for this 
reason strangers arc in high esteem among tiiem ; 
tlie> are brave in the field, but, like Die sol- 
diers, they are so from the effect of discipliia'. 
d'iie same horror is coTiceive<l in the ltus^ian 
annv at cowardice, as is entertained in other 
countries against irreligion and yillany. Bra- 
very is a <liily, from which iiObofly considers 
cxcini't. A Ilussian camp rcseaihks a 
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lionlo of Tartan. In the same manner that 
a |)ooj)le aecustouicd to obey the laws, inecha7 
riicallv observe them, so do the Russians con- 
stantly Ibllovv the rules of discipline, without 
daring to depart from them. 

Suwarrow not only exadied all other gene- 
rals in the management of his soldiers, but was 
considtMvd us an inspired man. Those who. saw 
nothing in the miunmery of the marshal but 
wcaUuess or burlescjue, might look upon him a.s 
a ]);i!foon or a madman: but this madness was 

l!u‘ madness of Ulvsscs. It was thus Nnma 

% 

jfersuaded the Romans, that the goddess Egeria 
imparted to him, in intervanvs, the laws which 
he gave tlunii. Thus Scipio had a good genius 
whij'li warned him of events, and SertoriuMa 
hind which inspired him. 

The Russian soldiers w^re persuaded- that 
their general hud intercourse with superior be- 
ings, ’and conversed during the night with a n- 
gel.s. They could not be overcome — led on, as 
they were,, by a man who communed with the 
iuliahitants of heaven. Suwarrow however could 
not deceive them ; the victory depended uj>t>n 
them, and upon their courage. This persuasion 
in the sohliers was sufficient to ensure victory; 
and they have always obtained it with hisn^ Ji 
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tlie tricks that Suwarrow played, were the most 
proper means of giving his army a conviction of 
his being inspired, they cease to be ridiculous, 
and, on ihe contrary, become wisdom. Under 
this impression, we are alnu)st disposed to ad- 
mire that man for the ingenuity of his influence 
over the human mind, whom we were before 
inclined to look upon as a madman. 

Suwarrpw was <dd, and subject to the in- 
firmities o^ age, when he came into Italy, as 
far as they affected the body ; but his spirit pre- 
served all its lire and vivacity. Every thing in 
his manner was singular and eccentric. Me 
liissed the hands of those persons witoni he 
received, and sometimes even their cheeks and 
A mountebank does not display so 
tricks, coutorsions,’ and grimaces, as he 
did: fdiese were accompanied with signs of tin* 
cross, and with prayers. II is table was reinaik- 
uble for its filth and bad cheer ; he drank ont 
of his neighbour’s glass, and fVi^qucntly the li(|nor 
that was left in it. liis head-<piarters were more 
like tlie tent of a khan of Tartary', tlian tinise 
of the generdlissuuo of the two imperial armies. 
^ et, in tiie midst of all these bnflbuiieries (w hi< h, 
from aay other person, would have excited <le- 
ntlil aud contempt), it was impossible not to 
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fdt l th<' ^reatpsit resjH'ct for his character, with 
a niiimlod sensation of surprise and astonisimient. 
Wliat the bystanders witnessed was in itself ex- 
Ivemely ridiculous, and yet did not j)roduce the 
eiVect that the sight of any thing ridiculous usu- 
ally does. Whether it was that retleetion pre- 
»ented to their minds the greatness of his exploits, 
or that they were imposed upon by his simpli- 
city, his follow'ers were not at all tempted to 
laugh at what was, in fact, extremely ludicrous. 
When, after all these tricks, he recovered himself, 
and conversed on war or politics, numberless ob- 
servations replete with sense, and evincing not 
only Iiis practical knowledge, but profound 
theory, es|>eeially in matters relative to war, 
were heard from tlie mouth of the man, wbon||| 
tlie moment before, we w ere tempted to look 
upon as in a slate of madness or imbecility. 

He had formed bis manner after the war 
againkt the Turks, and according to the genius 
of his troops ; he was better calculated to give 
battles than to make campaigns (wherein fie- 
4juent movements are necessary), or to carry on 
a w ar of invasion rather than to act upon the de- 
fensive. His tactics consisted principally in 
♦•oming to issue with the enemy, being persuaded 
that the valour of his troops would reudef^||ii 
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virloriaus. He \vus a captain in the st>ic of Ma** 
honiet, Taincrlane, siud (Jengls Klmn, rallicr 
tliun of Cesar or Turenne ; an Asiatic "cueral, 
rather than an lairopean; finned to j^ain bat- 
tles and coiuiuests, ratlier than conduct rciijular 
campaigns, 1\> go in search of his opponejits, 
and charge them, was (lie abstract of his mili- 
tary scieiuM' ; Init the greatness of hi*; < haracter, 
and his genius for war, aided liini, and ensured 
the victory to the bniven of Ins troo]>3. 

In fact, one c'in<liliun o!il\ is necessary with 
lucli troops as the Rassiaas: wl.ieii is, titat; they 

inav not meet with ur.v natural and ijisimnon.il- 
» » 

^ble obstacle between tlicnwelves aiul llieencinv. 
^t tile lialtle of No\i, the t re ne.irly 

‘ij|||^tr()ycd ill attacking inucce. lble In iglits, that 
were covered with troops, :i;;<l iortined oith ar- 
tillery; thrice did liny fall bach, not 

by tlie Frencli, bnl by the nature of tin ir 
tion ; and thrice did tliev form again under iln* 
enemy’s fire. If general Melas had. not tut/: 'd 
their right wing, and dislodged tlie est<':!;\^ n, 
appears prohahle that the iliissiati army t, :. t 
have perished; but the go/ui-f/i'une ami g; i 
ofSuwarrow always evtiica'od !dm from /lif'nni- 
ties. At Zurich, where the mar-l.nil was not 
{kHie^ut, the Uussians xuue overcome, tiirougli 
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file bii<;/icss of liicir (li.>positioii, the disadvantage 
oi I'x .urovuid, au({ from the etfects of surprise 
and inisiuider'tajKlinH- ; l>iit not from the courap;e 
of I'M'ir enemy. In Holland, tiiev could not 
comjnrr cana Is, ds ke^, and inundations. — 'Fhcir 
r.ntiiod is lo charge fliccjieinv nilli the bavonei, 
:d full speed, crying', Oivri, Cktiiti. No troops 
in the ut vid tan stand tins char r.',e: tliettrinjf 
<!oe,s iP't id/ate tludr iuipeluositv ; tisey attack a 
batlorv in fro-it, if that is a read ieu’ u ay than to 
att .n k it in tiai.k, 

d’o M iilistaud tills shoe!:, the enemy innst not 
vait for it, but proceed to meet i; with liu’ ame 
lesKdutioii. Tiie French are ir.‘.n> leaia.’nahie 
for boldness and raslmess iJiau for iii! repuhty : 
the apj>roach of tin* lonrj' and broad Hnssiimbay* 
<niets always alannetl lliem; their etiadieris 
<-oni<l uev<‘r stand the inrpression. Tiie couraj^e 
of the Itussians is proof ayainst ever;, thing; tlu r 
ktroW how to die to eitsove victorv, and io die 

C' 

rather tVian be lieateu. No troops in the \u);hl 
are so careless <.f beiny attacked in tla'd., or 
tmued; tliev tinnk, let t!ie cne:nv be wiu re iic 
will, if ll’.ey can but face about to meet him, that 
he i.s in front aiul in regular order before the;:?. 
Kven tlio Frcacli, in their caiupaliyi in J*ol^nid, 

'M',. ' ' 

c<}u|ti not Ju'lp admiring tiic steady lirtl|||^ 

VOL. II. 
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i)i' the Russians; ami paid them an uiilVoliri^ 
ccnnplimeid, by (leclarinc: that “ they irceivcd 
tleatli better than they irave it." 

The Russian discipline is extremely rigorou?, 
and has all tiu* iu«;redients of an autocratical iro- 
vernment. The subordination anioii'; the othcerx 
of different rartks is almost as great as that of 
private soldiers to their officers in ol Iter sen ices; 
tltey are e\ en soinetinies treated in tlie same man* 
ner as the privates. 1 heir bravery is tlie effect 
of discipline, more than of elevated sentiments,. 

Each company has its hero. This is a distinc* 
lion which lie obtains from the suffrages of hi* 
comrades; he lias no pre-eminence determined 
hy order, though he has in effect a very great 
«^e. He is the e>j;ampie, the model, and the 
eliief of the mess; he enjoys great consideration 
among his comrades, and never fails to give 
them an example of bravery, iirniuess, and good 
conduct. Wiieii men are accustomed to any 
thing, it is sulficieiit fur one to give an example, 
to induce the others to follow it: this it is, that 
renders the hero ill question so useful in action. 

I fvv persons are eupahie of setting an example, 
tlioiigii almost all are ca|Uihle of following it. 

Everything .seems Ciothic in the appearance 
and ibUitury cusl<^ms of tiie Rgiisiaiw ; Utis doe> 
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iK)t, hoii cvcr, prove any material defect in their 
oriraiiizatioii. 

The cavalry is formed after that of the Prus- 
sian model. The Cossacks are excellent as cainp- 
ji;uanls and for advanced posts. They arc easily 
distinjiuisluMl as men acciistituied to live in vast 
and desert tracts of land. Without any know- 
led:rc of a country or its language, and without 
guides, they inarch forwartl like na\igators in 
newly discovert vl seas; and discover their way, not 
only through the high roads, but in traversing un- 
known parts. They are not capable of hghtingjn 
line of battle: and as cavalry, they are of little ser- 
vice ; but infinitely useful as light troops, for recon- 
noitring, for skirmishing, pursuing, and harassing 
an enemy, or for guarding camps. Their horses are 
small, and far frtim handsome ; but active, fit to 
climb any where, and to sustain every sjiecies of 
fatigue. The emperor gives them each tw'enty- 
four’rubles a year, for themselves and the main- 
tenance of their horses. It will naturally be sup- 
posed, ttiat they make no scruple, of taking what 
they w ant whenever tJiey find it ; and in fact, 
they are great marautlers. In general, the 
Russian trooiis hear stnmg marks of the savage 
tu'igin of the greatest iwrtion of llK ir soldiers*^. 

The following general orders, inserted , in the.Vli»- 

N 2 
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Recent events have exhihiied a pnMlifjv, 
liftle short of an apjiarent miracle, in niiliiarv 

tcrshurq- Court of tiie'JSthof Au,<’ust 1800, af- 

ford a g’ood jncturc (us I'ar as it g’oes) of tl\e |>rcsc'ut 
state of the Russian army, and the spirit which directs tlie 
means of its improvement ; — 

“ His Imperlu! majesty having observed, at the grand 
iSeld-day of the 0th instant, old style, that the troops oi 
the Finland inspectit>n did not in any respect execute tlic 
disi>ositions they had received; and that tlie left column 
reached t!ic assigned spot much sooner than the riglit ; 
and that under the enemy's fire, without being covered 
either by horse or chasseurs, it awaited the arrival of the 
latter, formed by platoons : and that, during the retreat 
of the si|uatlrons of horse along the front, »>nc battalion 
tired upon i:s own cavalry; — Ideutcuant-general prince 
Gortschakow is hereby reprimanded by his Imperial ma- 
jesty; who moreover observes tm this occasion, tluit a 
amilar non-execution of orders, neglect, and iudalcnce, 
on the part of the generals, occasioned undoubtedly the 
loss of the battles in Switj'^crland and Holland. 

“ ^Vith regard tO' ti*e troops wlio this day manoeuvred 
junkr the orders of major-general baron Dibitich, his 
iiii. t : i:d majesty preserits each of them, of inferior rau'w, 
V. k!i a pound of meat and a glass of gin. 

'I’he artillery belonging to the Finland inmection, 
n.'.i !, in future, avoid such disorder and coufi.-'('ii as 
t ' ' !. place this day in the bat':ery commanded l.y major 
bhlikin; wlio, accordingly, is hereby reprimanded. 

“ Major-general is a!-.o hereby reprimanded ; be- 

caStiW'his regiment continued to fire, at the time when 
alrca.dy behind the line of grenadieri. 
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ilistorv. The Prussian army, the model of 
SO! \ i'e and okentatious imitation to the rest of 
Ktirope, has heeii annifiilated at a stroke! Tlie 
result (if the haltie of Jena, which broke the 
charm that had hmij; exerted its iiithience over 
nations, will furnish a subject of i riteresting spe- 
eulalion to the liistorian and the phi oso|>Iier. 

A NKW and inansphious era seems opening 
on Spain, whicli iiuist produce an entire revo- 
lution in the military as well as political estab- 
lishments of that conntrv. 


“ His Imperial majesty observes to the (-eecrals of the 
riulaiul inspection, that he has him , eh witne'., u how 
much improvemenl they want to be even gcurr.Us ofiuo- 
clerate abilities ; and tliat, as long as they coniinue such, 
they are sure to be beaten every where, and by every 
line-” ! 


N 
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ON BATTLES. 

ALL arrangements of troops in line of bat- 
tle, are either ///rer^ tliat is to say parallel (or 
nearly so) tfvlhe front of the enemy's line; or ob- 
lique , that is, inclined to Iiis front, so that if the 
two lines were to meet, at either extremity, they 
would form an angle more or less acute. 

Tilf Direct order of battle is the most natural 
and obvious, the most siinj)le in its disposition 
itid operations, and the most ancient. In pro- 
portion, however, as the art of tactics was im- 
proved, msHly important defects were discovered 
in the direct order: but the principal reason why 
it is seldom employed, seems to be the difficulty 
<»f meeting, in a campaign, a plain so level and 
so extensive, as to allow two considerable ar- 
mies to be drawn up in opposite lines the one 
parallel to tlie other ; and to ma^uvre, close, 
and engage, alojig their whole front, at the same 
time. Direct or parallel lines of battle must, 
biHles, be very disadvantageous j|)r any array. 
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Aiiiless the front be but of small extent, and that 
the roniinaiider have a suthcient number of 
1rooj)s in reserve to reinforce such parts of his 
line as the enemy are liable to break through. 

The Oblique order of battle comprehends 
r\'cry species of 'disposition of troops, by which 
tliey can at pleasure be made to act against one 
or more points of tlie enemy’s line while the re- 
maining parts of it are kej)t in check: such 
troops as are not engaged in these attacks being 
held back, and beyond the reach of the enemy ; 
by which operation the attacking army seems, in 
a general sense, to be obliquely inclined, by one 
or more angles, to that of the enemy. This or- 
der is the most scieiitilic, the most artful, and 
the most perfect of all. “ It is this,” says the 
chevalier Folard, “ against which a genera!, how- 
ever able he may be, can form iw) ojqmsition, 
avhen it is suddenly presented by the enemy : tor, 
to be able to oppose it witli due effect, it would 
be necessary to execute such luanceuvres as cii!:- 
4 iot possibly be j»erformtd in the moment of -ac- 
tion, since they requirg much lime and previous 
^rrangeineiit. It might, for instance, be requi- 
site to transport the whole left of an army to the 
right, or the whole right to the left. ” The uarts 

N 4 
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of a line with which the partial attack or aIUuk«; 
arc to be made, are reinforced beyond the ordi- 
iiarv strength of the lijie; and the otlier pails, 
not ensfaijed, arc weakened in pr portion as they 
are removed from tin enemy. 

Tiik oblique order is the genuine resource of 
a weak army. Its principal advantage consists 
in giviag a commander the choice of the point, of 
attack; and in rendering, bn- some time at h'ast, 
the eneniv's simerioritv in mimherS of no use to 
them. An army u inch is forced to engage an- 
otiier mncii moi*' munerons, ought, above all, 
to cudi'avour to out front it on one of the wings, 
and to be strong on e\ery point where the enemy 
may li.iike an attack. l>y gaining these two 
grand adMudages, and by keeping hack the ollu r 
parts of the line from action, a sort of ecjualily 
in etTectivc strengtli V. iii be e.stai)!i bed between 
liie two armies, the greater jiorthni of the largest 
l;( i g thus r< iidered of no use in the battle. 

t the ( treat, of Prussia, has* of all 

the moderi/ , best studied the })ri«ciples and pro- 
j oi jies of li.e. oldhpie order. In Ids grand eii- 
<i;mpments and re'.i( \V'^, in lime of peace, lie 
Khbued tlic incehanism of tiiis order to his gene- 
rals; and it was l.>y its means that he opened the 
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Bnv to liis iBimcrous victories. Tlie Prussiun 
tu( ii( s lorin an a'lain iiiiiitary history ' . 

The <»h!i(jne onl; r may be employed airainst 
the liiiht, the Icil, or the eentrc of the enemy’s 
iiiie, or e.i^ainst any of the intermediate points; 
hut it is nfeiieraUy directed apainst one of the 
^\inps. Tlie preut art of arrariginp; this orde’^ 
is to mask and conceal the desi?m from the ene- 
my; tvlio, being cqualiy apprehensive of an at- 


* The history of Frederic of Frussln, is not less extra- 
ordla u v than, to military men, encoui aging-. 

II s faher, Frederic- William 1. ahlumgi! passionately 
devoted to his army, was no w.irrior ; hut I'rcdcric was 
hoth. l lis whole reign was employed in augnu-iuing aud 
tlisciplini’ng his troops. He used to inspect tlicm every 
vc.u ; and at each review he aiTcctcd to be dissatisfied 
with certa.in generals tmd p-ardcalar regiments. He 
reprimanded tliem severely, alti on ;!i without any just 
grounds, 'i'hi . he did to keep alive their vigilauce, aiul 
to prevent even the smallest relaxation of iviilitary di,- 
ci])Iine. 

l\Tcn of rank, from ;tU quarters, ani!>ilioii ; of iniilaii y 
skill and renown, flocketl to his review's, as thcgrt .;t mi- 
litary school of the day. He was the J''.paminnua;:s ol 
Euro[>c. As Philip of iVlacedon sent his sun Alexander 
to be instructed by that pliilusoirhical and most accom- 
plished commander, so the youth of illusir ous birth and 
elevntcfl genius, and, among others, the so-xs of g ^te s. 
ren.aired to llerlin. ■ 
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tack on every point, cannot weaken one in order 
to strengthen any other. The way to make an 
oblique attack miscarry', is to adopt an Order 
contrary to that of the enemy ; and to have al- 
ways a considerable reserre, of liorse and foot , 
ready to reinforce the point attacked. It is often 
of great advantage to employ the oblique orier 
against an enemy who has taken what he coii- 
%«iders to be a good position, ^and tlw re waits for 
the attack: in such a case he lias no feigprs of be» 
iiig surprised, aud from that very confidence is 
frequently defeated. However inferior a general 
may be, he never can be utterly defeated if he 
acts on the oblique order; for as he does notei>- 
gage the wdiole front of the enemy, nor even 
brings into action but a part of his own line, lie 
never can softer except merely in the points of 
contact. 

It follows from all this, that a general w ho is 
obliged to engage an enemy superior to himself 
in iiumbers or in lh<^ quality of the troops, ought 
to take such a ]>osition as that the enemy cannot 
attack his whole front at one time. By such a 
position, he will be saved from a total defeat ; 
but, on the other liaml, be wdll also be prevented 
froi|t.einployiug his talents, or taking advantage 
oli^cuinstanees, to ruin the enemy, unless this 
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last destroy his own army by repeated and nn- 
successful assaults on such parts as are within his 
reach. 

The centre of eacli army is generaily occu- 
j)i<'d l>y the foot: tlie cavalry form the right and 
left wing of each line; and sometimes a squadron 
of horse is posted in the intervals between 
l)attalioii.s. Wlieuan army is drawn up in order 
of battle, the ranks of horse are frequently placed 
at five feet from ear!i other, and the foot at 
tliree. In each line the battalions are distant 
from each other about 18u feet, which is nearly 
equal to the extent of their front ; and tlic same 
rule holds good of the squadrons, which Iiave 
about 300 feet <listance, being the extent of their 
own front. These intervals are left for the squa^ 
(Irons and battalions of the second line to range 
themselves against the intervals of the first, that 
both may more readily march liirongh those 
•spaces to the enemy. The front line is generally 
about 300 feet from the centre line; and the 
centre Hue as much from the rear, or corps of 
reserve; that there may he sufiicient room to 
rally when the squadrons or battalions are 
broken. 

Battles have ever been the last resoui^ of 
;good generals. A situation where chance -4ld 
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accident often elude and overcome llsc mosi pi u- 
dential and most able arrangement'^, and v, here 
superiority in numbers by no means ensures suc- 
cess, is such as should be ne\er entered into 
without a clear necessifv for so doing, 'j'lie 
lighting a battle only because the enemy is u< ar, 
having no other prqrared plan of offence, 
ihlt lEircrable way of making war. Daiius lost 
his crown and life hy it: kisig Harold, of Ihig- 
laiid, did the same; and Francis 1. at Favia, lost 
the battle and bi.'> liberty*. King John of 

* An elegant writ tT> who has put the following sketch 
of the battle of Pavia into the mouth of his principal lieio 
in a work of imagination, has nevertheless taken histo.. 
riciil truth for the foundation of his narrative. 

“ From Milan Frasreis (i r;ijicis I. of Prance) proceeded 
to Pavla. Glory was the idol of his Jicart; and he waa 
the more powerfully excited to the attack of that place, 
because it was the strongest and best fortified post in the 
whole duchy. The more he displayed of mililery prow- 
ess, the more firmly he believed he should fix himself in 
liis newly-acquired dontinions; the inhabitants would 
submit to ^'im the more willingly, and the enemy be lesl 
enctiuraged tu enter inU) a fresli contention for wliat he 
bad acquired. Such at least were the motivj^ that he as- 
sigtted for his proceedings : in reality, perhaps he wtw 
principally induced by the brilliancy which he conceived 
woa^ attend on the undertaking. 

siege of Favia proved to be a transaction in thfe 
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fought tlic I)at!le of Poictiers, though 
ruin ;::«<*!uhs! his eueuiy if he had not fought, 
i wiil ni)\v tniMscrihe for vour aniusemeiit 


ciiiusp ( 1 ' which mil:t ’.ry honour mipht well be acquired 
)t was defended by a s mail, but vett ran garrison, and by 
oncuK tlio ablest caatauis that Europe at that time pos- 
sessed. He intei ru!:>ted tlie approaches of the besiegie^ 
by frequent and furious sallies. In vain, by the aid ojE 
our excellent artillery, vve made wide and repeated 
breac'ies in the fortidcations. No sooner did we attempt 
to enter by the passage w^c h.id ojicned, than we found 
<nirselves cucoimtercd by a body comi>oscd of the choicest 
:uid bravest soldiers of tlie garrison, 'i'hc governor of the 
city, who, though gre' -licadcd and advanced in vears, w^as 
jji'ofuse of every youthful exertion, was ordinarily at 
tile head of this body. If wc deferred our attack, or, not 
having succeeded in it, jiroposcl in recommence it with 
the dawn of tlie following dav, we were sure to find a 
new wall sprung up in the room of the other, as if by 
cnciiautment. iM'equently the governor anticipated the 
success of our batteries ; and the old foitification was n(» 
siumcr demolished, than we beheld to our astonishment 
a freslt wall, which his prudence had erected at a small 
interval within the line ofthe former. 

“ 'The trenches had not been opened before Pavia, till 
about the beginning of November. The winter overtook 
us, and the siege was yet in j>rogreaK ; wltii some apparemt 
advantage indeed on our side, but by jib im ins promising 
an instant conclusion. . 'Phe season rci in with unusu:^5(W- 
Tcrityj and bolli ulliccr and soldier were glad, as muil^ 
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some account of a few of the iiios^t intereytiii^j 
Dattles wliicii occur in EngiisJi history. 


The evcr-incmorahlc I>atile of Hastings, 


M posable,. to fence out its rigour by the indul;.';'cnces of 
the genial board. 

“ There were, however, other tilings to be attended 
to, beside the demands of convi\’iality. The king be- 
came impatient of the delays of the siege. The garrison 
and the inhabitant's were reduced to great extremities ; 
but the governor discovered, no symptoms of a purpose 
to surrender. In the mean time intelligence was brought 
that the constable of Bourbon (who was now in rebellioa 
against Francis) was making the most extraordinary ex- 
ertions in Germany, and promised to bring to the enemy 
a reinforcement of twelve tliousand men from that coun- 
try; while the. Imperial generals, by mortgaging their 
revenues and pawning their jewels, and still more by 
their eloquence and influence with those under their com- 
mand, were able to keep together the remmns of a dis- 
heartened and defeated army in expectation of his ar- 
rival. There was some danger therefore, that if the siege 
were not speedily terminated, the king might ultimately 
l)e obliged to raise it with ignominy, or to fight the 
enemy under every disadvantage. Francis, however, 
was not to be deterred from his undertaking. He Jiad 
sworn a solemn oath, that Pavia should be his, or he. 
ip^Nlud perish in the attempt. 
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ivliich followed the successful invasion of William 
duke of Normandy (since called the Con<{ueror), 


“ Thus circumstanced, he conceived a very extraor- 
dinary project. Pavia is defended on one side by t!ie 
'I’esino, the scene of the first of the four famous battle* 
by wliich Hannibal signalized liis invasion of Italy. Th« 
kiiig believed, that if this river could by the labour 
his army be diverted from, its course, the town must in- 
*t;iatly fall into his hands. He was. encouraged to th* 
undertaking, by recollecting a stratagem of a similar na- 
ture by which Cyrus formerly made himself master of 
tJie cit)' oi Babylon. It was a tliought highly flattering 
tt» the grandeur of his soul, to imagine, that posterity 
would in this instance parallel him ^♦ith Cyrus the Great. 

“ 'I’he plan for diverting the course of the 'reslno 
produced a singular and interesting scene. It was, as 
may well be believed, a work of uncommon labour. A 
new channel was to be scooped out and deepened ; and, 
while the stream was turned into this bed, piles were to 
be sunk, and an immense mound of earth created, as an 
effectual impediment to the w'ater’s resuming its former 
course. This was a heavy burthen to the soldier; in 
addition to the disadvantage of being encamped during 
the course of a winter rcmarkaltly severe. By any 
other army the task would have been performed with 
cloudiness and discontent, if not complained of witli 
repining and murmurs. But here the gaiety of the 
French character displayed itself, 'rhe nobility of 
France, who attended their sovereign in great numbers, 
accumpaiued the infantry in their labour. We laid 
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and hi its consequence.; gave a new race not only 
of kings but of peojile to our island, is tims re- 
lated by oiir celebrated historian. 

the indulgence of the marquee, ('f t.apcstry and carper^ ; 
we threw oiF our upper gannents; and each of us seized 
a spade, a barrow of earth, or a mattock. We ])iit our 
hands to the enghiesj and refused no efTort under pre- 
tence that it was sordid or severe. While the trees were 
leafless, and nature appeared bound up in fias-st, ‘-v.eat 
ran dovvni our faces and bedewed our limbs. The army 
were encouraged by our example. An emphiyment 
which under other circinnstance.s would have been re- 
garded as rigid, wa-> thus made a source of new iii- 
larity and amusement. It was a memor.iblc sight to be- 
hold the venerable and grcv-heMde*d leaders of the 1'rcnt.ii 
army, endeavouring to exert the strength and activity of 
their early yearst. 

“ lam now arrived at the period which put an end to 
the festivity and jocundness of the campaign. Aii after 
this was one continued series of disasLe.'. A!«)ut the 
close of January, our work, though not wliolly .inter- 
rupted, was considerably renuded, by a .sii('ce..-iun of 
l'e;o/y rains. T'his was in-urious to us in m.any w.ays. 
Our project, which was executed in the roic .t of waters, 
rendered additional damp a matter of t-crious coii.sjde- 
ration. We were r.lso seized with an apprehension of 
st’dl greater imigiiitude, which was speedily realized. 
'J'h't snows being; at lerpph complcltly dissolved, and the 
quantity of w.tter continutilly increasing, we perceived 
•ise afternoon strong symptoms liiat cur moiiud, the 
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The Norinau fleet aiidamiy liacl been assem- 
bled, early in the suninier in tlie year lOOb, 


principal subject of o»ir labour and source of our hope, 
\v;is way in various places. The next morning at 

day-break, it rushed down every where at once with 
• wonderfuWiolence and noise. It is difficult to describe 
the sensation of anguish which wapR instantly aad unfr» 
versally diffused. The labour of nvln&'f weeks was Over- 
thrown in a moment. As we had proceeded in our work, 
we every day saw ourselves nearer the end to which we 
aspired. At this time our project was almost completed, 
and Pavia was in imagination already in our hands ; an 
object which had cost us such unremitted exertions, the 
display of so xpiuch gallantry, and the loss of so many 
soldiers. We were confounded at the catastroplie. We 
gazed at each other, each in want of encouragement, and 
every one unable to afford it. 

Still, however, we were not destitute of advantages. 
The garrison began to be in want both of ammunition 
and provisions. They were in a general state of discon- 
tent, almost of mutiny, which scarcely all the address 
aifthority of the governor were able to suppress. 
If the town continued longer unrelieved, it must inevi- 
tably fall into our hands. But even this our last hope 
was much diminished, by the" intelligence we received 
the very day after the destruction of our mound, that 
the Imperial army, after having received large rein- 
forcements, was approaching in considerable strength. 
The king had some time before, in the height of his 
confidence and elation of his heart, sent off a detach^ 
■lent of six thousand men to invade the kingdom ^ 
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at the mouth of the small river Dive, and all 
the troops had been instantly embarked ; but 

Naples; for upon that, as well as on the Milanese, he 
inherited pretensions from his immediate predecessors. 

“ But notwithstanding the enemy were superior in 
numbers, and a part perhaps of their forces |^tter dis- 
ciplined than cure,, they labonred under several disatl- 
va&tages to which were not exposed. The emperor, 
though his dominions were more extensive, did not de- 
rive from them a revenue equal to that of Francis. As he 
did not take the field in person, the war appeared to 
his subjects only a contest proceeding upon the ordinary 
motives of warfare. But my countrymen were led by 
their sovereign, were fresh from the recent insolence 
of an invasion of their own territory, and fought at 
once for personal glory and their country's honour. 
The king who commanded them, seemed expressly 
formed to obtain their attachment and affection. His 
nobles became enthusiastic by tlie example of hi.s cn- 
thusi-astn, and willingly disbursed their revenues to give 
prosDcritv and <“<•!. .t tu the campaign. 

. “ The first quc.s ion tli.tt arose upon the apprrkich of 
the enemy, w.is whether we should break u]> the siege, 
and attend in some strong post the slow but sure ef- 
fect of their want of money, and the consequent disper- 
sion of their troops; or wait their attack in our present 
posture? The former advice was safe; hut to the gal- 
lant spirit of Francis it appeared ignominious. I-^e was 
upon all occasions inclined to rapid measures and deci- 
proceedings ; and his temper, with the exception 
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the winds proved long contrary, and detained 
them in that harbour. The authority how- 

of a few wary and deliberate counsellors, accorded with 
that of our whole army. For some days we congratu- 
lated ourselves upon the wisdom of our choice ; we pre- 
sented to tlie enemy so formidable an appearance, that 
notwithstanding the cogent motives he had to proceed, 
he hesitated long before he ventured to attack us. 
length however the day came that was pregnant with 
to momentous expectation. 

“ The sun rose bright in a eloudlest sky. The cold of 
the season was such, as only to give new lightness and 
elasticity to the muscles and animal spirits. I saw few of 
those objects of nature, which in this delightful climate 
give so sacred a pleasure to tl»e human soul. But in my 
present temper there was no view so ravishing, as the 
firm and equal steps of the martial bands, the impa- 
tience of the war horse, and the display of military 
standards ; nor any music so enchanting, as the shrill- 
ness of the pipe, the clangor of the trampet, the neigb* 
ing of steeds, and the roaring of cannon. 

“ The Imperialists were at first unable to withstand the 
efforts of French valour. They gave way on every side ; 
we pursued our advantage with impetuosity. — ^But the 
fortune of the day speedily changed. I'he cowardice 
and desertion of our Swiss allies, gave the first signal of 
, adversity. The gallant commander of the garrison of 
Pavia, sallied out in the midst of the fight, and sud- 
denly attacked us in the rear. A stratagem of the Iniipo- 
rial general effected the rout of our cavalry. The 
whole face of the field was utterly reversed. 

O 2 
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wind became favourable, and enabled them to 
sail along the coast till they reached St. V'a- 
lori. There were, however, several vessels lost 
in this short passage ; and as the winds again 
proved contrary, the army began t(» imagine 
that Heaven had declared against them, and 
that, notwithstanding the po])e’s benediction, 
they were destined to certain ruin. These bold 
warriors, who despised real dangers, were very 
subject to the dread of imaginary ones; and 
many of them began to mutiny, and some of 
them even to desert their colours, when the 
duke, in order to support their drooping hopes, 
ordered a jmx'cssion to be made with the re- 
liqiies of St. Valori, and prayers to be said fof 
more favorirable weatlu'r. 'idle winds instantly 
changed ; and as this incident happened on the 
eve of the feast of St. Michael, the tutelar 
saint of Normandy, the soldiers, fancying. they 
saw the hand of Heaven in all these concurring 

cious temper he had previously manifested, for the wary 
and phlegmatic system of his more fortunate competitor. 
His genius cowered before that of Charles ; and the de- 
feat of Pavia may jicrhaps be considered as having given 
a deadly wound to the reign of chivalry, and a secure 
foui|dation to that of craft, dissimulation, corruption astd 
wwnxnctce.” 
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•circumstances, set out with the greatest ala- 
crity. Tiiey met with no opposition on their 
voyage: a great fleet, which Harold had as- 
seml>led, and w liicli liad cruised all summer off 
the Isle of Wight, had been dismissed, on his 
receiving the false intelligence, tliat William, 
tliscouraged by the contrary winds and other 
accidents, had laid aside his preparations. The 
Norman armament, proceeding in great order, 
arrived, without any material loss, at Peven- 
sey, in Sussex; and the army quietly disem- 
barked. The duke himself, as he lea}>ed on 
shore, happened to stumble and fall ; but had 
the presence of mind to turn the omen to his 
advantage, by calling aloud that he had taken 
possession of the country. And a soldier run- 
ning to a neighbouring cottage, plucked some 
Uiatch, which, as if giving liiin seisin of tlic 
kingdom, he presented to his general. The joy 
and alacrity of William and his whole army was 
so great, that they were nowise discouraged, 
even w hen they heard of Harold’s great victory 
over the Danes ; and they seemed rather to w ait 
with impjatience for the arrival of the enemy. 

This victory of Harold, though great and ho- 
nourable, had proved in the main prejudicial to 
his interests, and may be regarded as the' int* 
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mediate cause of his ruin. He lost muny of his 
bravest officers and sohlicrs in the action ; and 
he disj^usted tlie rest, by refusing to <listi ihute 
the Danish spoils among them: — a conduct whicJi 
was little agreeable to his usual ffenerositv of 
temj)er; but which his desire of sparing the peo- 
ple, in the war which ini))eiided over him from 
the duke of Normandy, had probably occasitnied. 
He hastened by quick inarches to reach this new 
invader; but though he was reinforced at London 
and otlier places with fresh tro(*ps, he found iiini- 
self also weakened by the desertion of his old 
sohliers, who from fatigue and discontent se- 
crellv withdrew from their colours. His brother 

V' 

Ciiirth, a man of bravery and conduct, began to 
entertain aj)[)rehensions r>f the event ; and renioiv 
strated with the king, that it would be better 
policy to prolong the war, or at least, to spare 
his ow'ii person in the action. He urged to him, 
that the desperate situation of the duke of Kor- 
mandy made it requisite for that prince to bring 
matters to a speedy decision, and put his w'hole 
fortune on the issue <)f a battle; but that the 
king of England, in his own c<»untry, beloved 
by his sidqccts, provided of every supply, had 
more infallible and less ilangerous methods of 
ensuring to himself the victory : that the Nor- 
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man troops, elevated on the one hand with the 
hi"llc^^t hopes, and seeing on tlie other, no re- 
sour< e in case of a discomfiture, would fijiht to 
the last extremity ; and being the fiower of all 
llie warriors of the continent, mast be regarded 
as formidable to the English: that if tLeir first 
tire and spirit, which is always most dangerous, 
were allowed to languish for want of action ; if 
they were harassed with small skirmishes, 
straitened in provisions, and fatigued witli the 
bad weather and deep roads during the wmter 
season, which was approaching; they must fall an 
easy and a bloodless j)rey to their eneim : that 
if a general action was delayed, the Engli h, sen- 
sible of the imminent danger to which their pro- 
perties, as well as liberties, were exjmsed from 
these rapacious invaders, would hasten from all 
quarters to his assistance, and would render his 
army invincible : that at least, if he thought it 
necessary to hazard a battle, he ought not to 
exj>ose his own person ; but reserve, in case of 
disastrous accidents, some resource to the liberty 
and independence of the kingdom: and that 
having once been so unfortunate, as to be con- 
strained to swear, and that upon the holy re- 
Jiques, to support the pretensions of the duke of 
ISormandy, it were belter that another penou 
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r')mma!id the anny, wlio, not hein* 
bouiul j>y tiie:^e sacred ties, might give the sol- 
diers more certain hoj)es of a prosj>erous issue to 
the (|uavrel. 

Harold was deaf to all these remonstrances; 
and being elated with his |^>ast prosperity, as well 
as stiratiiated by his native courage, he resolved 
to give battle in person; and for that purpose, 
he drew near to the Normans, whoh.;d removed 
their camp and fleet to Hastings, where they 
fixed their f|uartets. He was so confulent of 
success, that he sent a message to the duke, pro- 
mising him a sum of money, if he w'ould depart 
tlie kingdom without effusion of blood : but Ids 
offer was rejected with disdain; an<l William, 
not to be behind with his enemy in vaunting, 
sent him a message by some monks, requiring 
him either to resign the kingdom, or to hohi it 
of him in fealty, or to submit their cause to the 
arbitration of the pope, or to figlit him in single 
combat. Harold replied, that the God of bat- 
tles would soon be the arbiter of all their differ- 
ences. 

I'he English and Normans now prepared tlienv* 
selves for this important decision; but the aspect 
of things, on the night before the battle, wa* 
very diflTerent in the two camps. The English 
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spent the tune in riot, and jollity, and disordtr . 
the Normans in silence and in prayer, ii-J;;: the 
fimclious of their rLiiL’.ion. On tin r i iruu-ii' t'ie 
duke called together the leo'-t r-nisificrals ' »; hii 

chieftains, and made them a sot n? to 

the occasion. He represent cs i ic fo' n , toat the 
event vvliicli they and he had long vi i ,hed for 
was approaching; and the whole fortune of the 
w ar now depended on their sword, and wotdd 
be decided in a single action: that never army had 
greater motives for exerting a vigorous courage, 
wiiether they considered the prize w hich wotdd 
alteud their victory, or the inevitable <lestruction 
w Inch nmst ensue upon their discomfiture ; that 
if their martial and veteran bands could once 
break those raw soldiers, w^lio had rashly dared 
to ajiproach them, they conquered a kingdom at 
one blow, ami were justly iiititled to all its pos- 
sessions as the reward of their prosperous valour : 
that, oil the contrary, if they remitted in the 
least their wonted prowess, an enraged enemy 
hung upon their rear, the sea met them in their 
retreat, aiid an ignomhiious death was the cer- 
tain punishment of their imprudent cowardice : 
t hat by collecting so numerous and brave a host, 
he had ensured every human means of conquest; 
and the commander of tlie enemy, by his cri- 
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rii; 1 i ! gi .vii !ti:n jii)t cause to hope 

fo! ' ‘ •>.' HodW.i, i.i whose I laiuls alone 

lav t;> c l of wars au^l battles: ami that a 


jMJijvire ( li 'Ur n r, a.sa’^Ue nir c I l»y the sovereign 
]>onti‘«, and conscious of his own breach of faith, 
would besirmk with terror ou their appearance, 
and w'oiild prognosticate to himself the fate which 
his multiplied cri’nes had so justly merited. The 
duke next divided liis army into three lines: tlie 
first, headed by IMontgomery, consisted of ar- 
cbers and light-armed infantry : the second, 
commamled by Martt\ was composed of his 
bravest liattalions, heavy-armed, and ranged in 
close order: his cavalry, at whose head he place^l 
himself, formed the third line; and were so dis- 
jmsed, that they stretched beyond the infantry, 
and fianke<l eacli wing of the army. He ordered 
the signal of ]>attle to sound; and the whole ar-* 
my moving at once, and singing the liynip or 
song of Roland, the famous j>eer of Charlemagne, 
advanced, in order and with alacrity, towards the 
enemy. 

Harold had seized the advantage of a rising 
ground; and having besides drawn some trenches 
to secure his flanks, he resolved to stand upon 
the defensive, and to avoid all action with the 
<a?alry, in which lie was inferior, "i’lie Kentish 
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nuMj v\cre placed in Ihc van; a »>(>st which tlicy 
IkuI ahvays claimed as liicir due: llie Londoners 
jl^uarded the standard : and liie king himself, ac- 
companied hy his Iwo valiant hrotficrs (.uilh 
ami Leofwin, dismounting tVoni horst'hack, placed 
liiniself at the heuil of his infantry, and expressed 
his resolution tocompieror to perish in the action. 
The first attack of the Normans was desperate, 
but was received with ecpial valour by the Eng- 
lish; and after a furious combat, which remained 
long undecided, the former overcome by the dif- 
ficulty of the ground, and hard pressed by tlie 
enemy, began first to relax tlieir vigour, then to 
give ground; and eonfusioii was spreading among 
the ranks; wlien William, who found himself on 
tlie brink of destruction, hastened, with a select 
band, to the relief of his dismayed forces. His 
presence restored the action ; the English were 
obliged to retreat with loss ; and the duke, or- 
dering his second line to advance, renewed the 
attack with fresh forces and with redoubled cou- 
rage. Finding tliat the enemy, aided by the ad- 
vantage of ground, and animated by the example 
of their prince, still made a vigorous resistance, 
be tried a stratagem, which was very delicate in 
its management, but w'hich seemed adviseable in 
bis desperate situation, when, if he gained uol a 
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decisive victory, he was totally undone. He or- 
dered his troops to make a hasty retreat, and to 
allure the enemy from their grourtd by the ap- 
pearance of flight. The artifice succeeded against 
these unexperienced troops ; who, heated l)y the 
‘action, and sanguine in their hopes, precipilantly 
followed the Normans into the plain. William 
save orders, that at once the infant rv should fac e 
about upon their pursuers, and the cavalry make 
an assault upon their wings, and both of Uhmii 
pursue the advantage, which the surjmse and 
terror of the enemy must give them in that cri- 
tical and decisive moment. The English were 
repulsed with great slaughter, and drove back 
to the liill ; where, being rallied again by the 
bravery of Harold, they were able, notwith- 
standing their loss, to maintain the post and 
continue the combat. The duke tried the same 
stratagem a second time with the same success; 
but even after this double advantage, he still 
found a great body of English, who, maintaining 
themselves in firm array, seemed determined to 
dispute the victory to the last extremity. He 
ordered his heavy-armed infantry to make tlie 
assault upon them ; while his archers, placed be- 
liittd, should gall the enemy, xvho were exposed 
by tlie situation of tine ground, and who were 
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iiilenl ill (h’fondinjj; tli(?iTist*lves against the swords 
and sjHiirs of the assailants. By this disposituni, 
he ill last prevailed. IJarold was slain hy an 
arrow, w hile he was conibaling with great hra- 
very at the. head of his men : his two hrotliers 
.shared the s;nne fate; aiid the Englisli, discou- 
raged hy tlie fall of these princes, gave ground 
on all sides, and were pursued with great slaugh- 
ter l>y the victorious Normans. A few troops, 
however, of the vanquished dared still to turn 
wpon their pursuers ; and taking them in deep 
and miry ground, obtained some revenge for the 
slaughter and dishonour of the day. But the 
appearance of the duke obliged them to seek 
their safety by flight, and darkness saved them 
fi om any farther })ur.suit by the enemy. 

Tims was gained by William duke of Nor- 
mandy, the great and decisive victory of Has- 
tings, after a battle which was fought from 
monliug till sunset, and w Inch seemed worthy, 
by the heroic feats of valour displayed hy both 
armies and by both commanders, to decide the 
fate of a mighty kingdom. William had three 
horses killed under him: and there fell near fif- 
teen thousand men on the side of llie Normans : 
Uic loss was still more considerable on that of 
the vanquished ; besides ike death of the king. 
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and his two brothers. Tlie dead bt)dy of flaroid 
was brought to William, and was j;enerously re- 
stored without ransom to his mother. Tlie Nor- 
man army left not the field of battle without 
givin" thanks to Heaven, in the most solemn 
miinuer, for their vietory; and the duke having 
refreshed his forces, prepared to }>ush to the ut 
most iiis advantage against the divided, dismayed, 
and discomfited English. 

The following is an account of the three great 
battles of Cressy, Poictikrs, and Agin- 
court: — In the summer of the \ear 134 ^, Ed- 
ward HI *iuvaded France at the head of an army, 
consisting of four thousand men at arms, ten 
thousand archers, ten thousand Welsh infantry, 
and six tliousand Irish. These last bodies were 
light disorderly troops, fitter for doing execution 
in a pursuit, or scouring the country, than for 
any regular action. The bow was always es- 
teemed a frivolous weapon, where true niilitary 
discipline was known, and regular bodies of well- 
armed foot were maintained. The only solid 
force in Edward's array were the men at arms: 
and even these, being all cavalry, were raucli in- 
ferior in action to good infantry: and as the 
whole whole were new-levied troops, it gives, as 
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tlumr observes, “ but a very mean idea of the 
iniliUiiy force of those ajies; which, being ig- 
iioniiit of every otlier art, had not properly cul* 
tivaled the art of war itself, the sole object of 
general attention." 

After making himself master of the principal 
places in Lower Normandy, Edward turned his 
arms to cross the Seine to its northern bank, and 
so })roceed to I’icardy and Flanders. Having 
Burnuuintcd various difficulties on his inarch, he 
at last arrived on tlie river Somme, which flows 
by Amiens and Abbeville to the English Channel; 
but there he f<.<und the bridges either broken 
down or strcmgly guarded. A body of French 
troo[>s were stationed on the opposite side of the 
river; and he was informed that the king of 
Fraiict', Philip <le \'alois, was a<]vaucing against 
him, from llie other quarter, with an army of a 
hundred tlumsund men. In such an cxtrcinitv, 
lulward ibimd a peasant; who betraying the 
cause of his country, from the intlucnce of a 
great reward, informed him of a ford in the 
Somme, below Abbeville, which might b'e passed 
in safety when the tide was out. Thither Ed- 
ward hastened; ami although bodies of French 
troo})s were posted on the ojiposite side, he lost 
not a moment; but throwing Uiiuseif intp tlic 
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river, sword in hand, at the licalof In'; troops, 
he drove the Freiieli from tlieir and 

pursued them to some di^tam e on ihe plain. 
The French under Fiiilij) arrived at tin- ford, 
when the rear of tiu; English were still eni^aL'ed 
in tlie water; — so narrow was the esc ape wliic !i 
Edward, by his pnideuce and celerity, made 
from this imiiiinent daii‘::er ! The lEini' of the 
ti !e in the Soiume, prevented Philip frenn fol- 
lowing him ; obliging him to return to the In idtrc 
of Abbeville, by which nuich time.' was lost. 
When Edward liad proceeded a short way 
in the plain of Picardy, he pen ( ived the very 
critical situation in wliicJi he stood, in tliC initEt 
of an enemy’s couiitry so jjowerful and so en- 
terprising as the Freiieh: he therefore resolved 
to take post on some advantageous ground. 
This he did, near tlse village of (.'reo'y ((»rinore 
correctly, Crecy); and ajrangc^d liis jnen in ex- 
cellent orchn*, determined there to await the ar- 
rival of the enemy, and iio})ing that tiieir ea- 
gerness to engage and to prevent his retreat^ 
would draw them on to some rash and iil-con- 
certed action. Edward’s army was divided into 
tliree lines, and formed on a gentle ascent, 'fhe 
first line was commanded hy his eldest son, Ed- 
ward, prince of Wales, commonly called the 
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Jtidvk Prime (from tlic colour of his armour); 
file st'ciuf'l, hy some distinguislied English war- 
ri'e-'*; and tlie third, hy Edward himself, in |^er- 
l>y lliis dis]K)siti<m he was ready either to 
' fjijxnt liie two Hrst lines or to secure a retreat, 
ill ease ofany misfortune. lie alsodiev^ trenches 
on his hanks, to defend himself against the at- 
tacks of the Erench, who were so superior in 
nmnhers; and his baggage was placed in his 
rear, in a w'ood covered hv an intreiichment. 
'i'liis musierly arrangement of liis forces served 
to compose their minds; and Edward rode 
through their ranks witli sucli an air of clieerfd- 
ness as to till the men witli entire contidence. 
He represented to tifcm the necessity to which 
tlu'v weje rednred ; and the ceiTain destruction 
tlr.it av. aited tiicni, if shut up as tliev w'cre, in 
tiie mi i'.t of their foes, they trusted to any 
tiling inil their own valour. He reminded tlieuv 
of ihe ^u^Tesses they had hitherto obtained; 
anil pointed out the advantages lliey had, hy 
Jilieir tirder of battle, over the immense niiilti- 
Indes ojrposed to them. 

It is said that Edward in this fatuous battle 
employed a new invention against the French^ 
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placiii" in Iiis front some pieres of {Htillcrv, the 
first tiiat bad been used on any remarkable (k- 
casion in Europe. The use of artillery >vas at 
lids time, known in France as well as in iin:;laii(l; 
but Philip had, perliaps in his haste, left his eaii- 
non behind liini. All his other movements dis- 
covered tin* same imprmlojue and pre<’ij)itation. 
lie had marched rapidly from z\bl)evilie; but, 
before he reached the English army, he learned 
from his scout , that tliey were drawn up in 
jrreat order, and v aitiii" to receive him. IMiilip 
commanded his tr<n,ps to halt, in order to re- 
cover somev. hat from their fatigue: hut their 
firmer preeij iianev, ami llie iinjvatienre of the 
Fiviicli nobility, put it out of his*])ower to re- 
store his ariiiv to regular order; so that they 
arrived in piv-ence of the Iai::^lish, ah<‘ady fa- 
tigued and disordered, and very ijiiperfectly 
fniTicd into three lines. The tirsi line consisted 
of Italians, coniinaiided by a noble Clenoese; 
the second was under the king's brother, the 
count of .'\ler^ oii ; and Pinlip himself was [(osted 
in the third. Besides the French monarch, 
there were no less than three other erowiied iieads 
in the engagement: the king of Bohemia ; tlie 
king of the Homans, his son ; and the king of 
Majorca; together with all the nobility aud 
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great x assals of France. Philij/s army was now 
iiu teased to above one hundred and tuentv 
thousand men, wiiile Edward Iiad not onc-thiid 
of that niiiitber. 

The Engii'h, on t!ie aj>proach of the enemy, 
kept their ranks lirni and immoveable. There 
had happened, a little before the action began, 
a llnmder-sfiovver, which had moistened the 
strings of the Genoese cross-bows : their arrows* 
tlterefore, fell short of the English ; but these 
latter taking their bows out of their case.'', poured 
such a shower of arrows on the Italians in tlie 
lir.st line, as to throw them into disorder, and 
drive them back on the second line imder Alen- 
^'on, w ho, enraged at their cow a i dice, ordcresl 
bis men to }nit llieni to the sword, 'i'he Eitg- 
lidi artillery t lien fired amidst this crowd, wiihe 
their archers dischargerl their arrows anitmg 
them, and nothing was to be seen in that vast 
body of men but confusion and dismay. 

The young prince of Wales, observing this 
dis«n*dcr, led on his line ; hut the Fieucli cavali . 
delivered from tlie Csenoest', wdio lied in ail di- 
rections, advanced and began to enclose Jilni 
round. The second line of the English tlicn 
moved on to su]>port the prince in tlie first ; 
when the battle becoming very dangerous, the 

V G 
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oarl of \Var\viv‘i; sent to entreat succonr^^ fn):ii 
l>]\var(l hiniseli', who iunl chosen his stati -u oi» 
a rising groiuul, whence he sui veved tiie wit ie 
action. His answer was, that he was ( (‘I'-irh iit 
the prince wouiil show liimseif wortijy to be his 
son, anti that he reserved lor him the wliole ho- 
nours of the (lay. 

\Vhen tills was reporte;! to tiu' troojis en- 
!;age*l, it tilletl tlieni witii such ardour, that 
Ihe.v made an attack witJi redouhled valour (-u 
llie Frencii. The count of Alen< on was slain; 
the who'e line of cavalry w'as thrown into con- 
fusion; tlie riders were killed or di unouutcd; and 
no quarter was that day granted by tlie victors. 

The king of France advancing to support 
Jiis brother, found him already dead, and his 
line in disorder. The confusion now became ex- 
treme : Pliilip, having lost one horse, was again 
mounted, and still determined to maiutuin the 
struggle ; when one of his attendants, sei/iiig lire 
reins of his horse, hurried the king off liie lield. 
The French army then took to Hight; and w as fol- 
lowed and put to the sword, without inen y, by 
the English, until the approach of night put an ' 
end to the pursuit. 

This celebrated battle lasted from three in 
the afternoon till night. The next moniing wa« 
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: i’.nil, as flic En^lisli (>])serve.il iv.anv of 
tlu* Ficjicli vanflerini; in disoriler, they cm- 
ployt (i a stratagem to draw them ij.to their 
has.d<. 'riiey erected on llie hi:;Ii grouiid-^, 
so’ot ('leiich stamlards taken in the action ; and 
all alio Wi* re allured hy these fal ;e signals were 
j>nt tn the sword. In e\< u>ie for tliis inhuma- 
nity it was alleged, that the king of France had 
given siMfilur orders to his troops: l>\it the real 
reason, says Iliinse, was, that the laigli^h, in 
their present situation, did not choose to he 
encunthered with [wisoners. Tn the haltle and 
cn tlic following day, there fell, according to a 
moderate eoiir ntalion, twelve hundred French 
knights, fouileen humlred gentlemen, four tlion- 
rand men at arms, besides alnuit thirty thou- 
sand of inferior rank. Many of the priiu i- 
pal noh'.os of France remained on the field, and 
the kings of Doheniia and Majorca were among 
the slain. — ^ddie fate of the king of F>ohemia 
was remarkable: he w'as blind, from age: but 
being resolveil to liaawrd bis person, and to set 
an example to others, he ordered tlie reins of 
his horse to be tied, on each side, to the horses 
of two of his attendants ; and their three dead 
bodies were afterwards found aimmg tlie slain, 
with Ikeir horses standing by theut in tliatsi- 
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tiialion. On his helmet was a crest of three 
ostrich feat! >ers ; ami his motto was tiie (Jer- 
man words IcH dien (/m /r), which tlie prince 
<>f Wales adopted, and winch Juive heen worn 
by h is successors d<mn to this (lay, as memo- 
rial of the signal victory of Cressy. 

This aeti!>n seems not less remarkable for the 
small loss sustained by tlie En/^iidi, than for 
llie ^^reat slaughter of the French. The Eng- 
lish are said to have lost only one* esquire and 
three kiiiijhts, vith very few of inferior rank: 
wiik h statement, if correct, proves that tlie dis- 
jmsition udojited by Edward, and the rash dis- 
orderly attack by the French, had rendered the 
\vb(,!e ah'uir rather a rout than a battle -which 
v,;is, indeed, the comiuou case willi eugagemenU 
in ib(»sc tiincs. 


TtiE b.illlc of PoiCTiERS liappeaed in the 
follov I'.ig manner; — 

Ln 135d, about ten years afU'r the battle of 
(.’re.-sv, when Philq> king of France was dead, 
and his son John had suceeech'd to the throne; 
fresh disputes existing betweini England and 
France, j^lie Black Prince, at the head of an 
arinv wlneh is hv no historian estimated at more 
than twelve tiiousiuid men, and of wliieh not 
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onc-thirtl part were English, penetrated into the 
western provinces of France. At last, finding 
that king John had assembled an army of above 
sixty thousand men to oppose his progress, 
file prince resolved to return to Guienne, 
whicli tlien belonged to England. Tlieir forces 
came within sight of each oilier at ]Mau|ier- 
tuis, near Poictiers; and young Edward pre- 
pared for battle with Cv|ual courage and pru- 
<leiicc. All, however, would liave been insutfi- 
cient to save him, had John known how to make 
use of his advantages ; for the great superiority 
in numbers, of the French, enabled him to sur- 
round the English, and so to reduce them to sur- 
r<nuler at discretion. But such was the inijia- 
lieiice and ardour of the French nobilitv, and 
so much hud they been bent solely on coming 
lip with the English, that they seem to liave had 
no oilier oliject in contemplation. 

Vvhen the Freiicli were ready to begin the 
assault, the cardinal of Perigord appeared in 
their cam}), and endeavoured to prevent the 
effusion of blood. Although his good ofhees 
were ineffectual in that point, the delay of one 
day, w'hich was thus occasioned, was of the 
utmost service to Edward; as in tha^ime he 
slrengtiieucd, by fro.sli works, the post he hud 
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so judioionsly chosen. lie also airani;e'l an 
ambush of three hundred of his best troops; 
whom he ordered to make a long circuit, that 
they might fall on the flank or rear of the French 
during the eiig'agement. 

The Ulack Fiince took the command of his 
main body himself; ccmimitting his van to tlie 
earl of Warwick, and his rear to the earls of 
Salisbnrv and SulVolk. Ilis other mo>t evpe^ 
rienced olHcers were postefl in diircrcnt parts of 


the army. 

John had also drawn nj> his forces in three 
divisums: llie first being commanded by his bro- 
tlicr the dnke of Orleans: the so ond l>y the 


dauphin, attended hy his two younger hrotiiers; 
the third hv tiie kitigiii pevsem, haying l)y his side 
I’hilip, his fourth son, and fa\omite, then about 
fourteen years of age. 

The English were so posted, llrat tlune was 
noway of reaching them but through a narrow 
lane, bordered on each side with hedges. 1 o 
onen this passage John sent on a body of men 
Jit arms ; but these on their way in the lane, were, 
attacked by tlie Faiglish archers, -who lined the 


hechu's on each side, and did great execution on 
them witlumt being themselves in the least 


.sed„ This FicugU detachment, however. 
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alfhonixh lUHcli diiniiiishcd, pushi'd on: but on 
iuri\iiis at tin*, end of the lane, liiey met the 
prince of Wales with a body of chosen troops 
jcady to receive fheni ; on which, tJie French 
endeavoured to retreat, and those who escaped 
l)ack tlirough the lane fell upon their own army, 
and threw every thing into disorder. Just in 
l!iat critical nioinent, the English troops wdio 
had been in ambuscade, suddenly appearing, 
at lacked the dauphins line. On this, the go- 
vernors of that young prince and his biothers, 
too anxious for their charge or for their own 
safety, hurried them off the held ; and set the 
example of hLglit, which w^as soon followed by 
thill of the whole division. 

The iluke of Orleans, imagining that all w as 
lost, carried olf his division also In a retreat, 
which soon turned to a tliglit. But the body 
commanded by king John lyinself still kept its 
ground. It was soinewliat dkauayed by the sud- 
den retreat of the otlier divisions ; but as it wiis 
alone more numerous than the whole English 
army. Joint made the most strenuous efforts to 
retrieve the day ; and indeed the only resist- 
ance exerted in the battle was by his line. 

The prince of Wales faiiing on some Cierman 
horse posted in Jolia^s front, a hot engagement 
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SO judiciously chosen. He also armn^e l au 
ambush of three, hundred of his best trooj»s; 
whom he ordered to make a long circuit, tliat 
they miglit fall on the flank or rear of the French 
during the engaiiemenl. 

The Black Prince took the command of his 

main body himself; nmnnitting his van to the 

earl of Warwick, and his rear to the earls of 

Salisbury and SulVoik. Mis other mo',t cvjie- 

r’renced ofhcers were posted in diU’erent jnuts of 

the armv, 

%■ 

John ha<l also drawn u)> his forces in three 
divisions: tiie first ln'in" commanded by his bro- 
ther the duke of OrleaU'; the second by the 
dauphin, attended by bis two younger brothers; 
thetliinl bv the king in jHTson, Ir.ning by bis side 
Philip, his fourth sou, and favourite, then about 
fourteen years of age. 

The F.uLdish were so posted, lliat tin re was 


no w'av of reaching them l>ut through a narrovr 
lane, bordered on each side, with hedges. Ti’j 
ovven this passage John sent on a Irody of men 
Sit arms : but these on their way in the lane, were, 
attacked bv the F.ngli.sh archers, - who lined ihc 
hedges on each side, and did great execution on 
tliem \v*d!iotit being themselves in the least 
exposed. Tiiis Freuoh delacliineut, however. 
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altl^ou!;li nmrli (Hnnuishe*^!, pushed on : but on 
arriving a1 the end of the lane, they met tiie 
[>rince of Wales with a body of chosen troops 
ready to receive them ; on w hich, the French 
endeavoured to retreat, and those who escaped 
back tlirougli the lane fell upon their own army, 
and threw every thing into disorder. Just in 
lljut critical inoment, tlie English troops who 
had been in ambuscade, suddenly appearing, 
attacked tlie dauphin’s line. Oji tins, the g<)- 
vernors of tlmt young prijice and his bi others, 
too anxious for their charge or for their own 
safety, hurried them oil' the held ; and set the 
example of flight, which was soon followed by 
that of the whole division. 

'Fhe duke of Orhians, imagining that all was 
lost, carried olf liis division also by a retreat, 
vvliich soon turned to a flight. But the body 
cominanded by king John lymself still kept its 
ground. It was somewhat dkiuayed by tlie sud- 
den retreat of the other divisions; but as it was 
alone more numerous than the whole English 
army, John made tlie most strenuous efforts to 
retrieve the day ; and indeed the only resist- 
ance exerted in the battle w as by his line. 

Tile prince of Vv'ules falling on some ^Tcrnian 
buiac poslcil in jolm’s front, a hot engagement 
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ensued — tlie one party beiu.:; encouraged by the 
hope of a s}>ecdy victory, and the other stimu- 
lated by the shame of yielding to an enemy so 
much inferior. At last the Germans ijave wav, 
and the king himself remained exposed to the 
fury of the English. Nuni]>ers of his no- 
bles fell around him : even his young son was 
wounded, while fighting valiantly in defence of 
his father. John himself, overcome with fatigue 
and vexation, miglit easily have been slain ; but 
the English were too anxious to make him llieir 
prisoner, to think of-injnring his person. Many 
who attempted to seize him safTered for their te- 
meritv: and he still cried out, “ Where is my 
cousin the prince of Wales!” seeming to be de- 
termined to yield to no person of inferior rank. 
But being told that the prince was at a distance 
on the field, the unfortunate John surrendered 
to a gentleman of ePkardy, wlu), for murder, 
had been obliged to leave his country, and was 
now engaged in the English army. John u a* 
then conducted to the prince, who received him 
with the greatest respect and distinctioji. 

The battle of Poictiers was fimglit on the l<)th 
of September,. 1356. John and his young son 
were carried by Edward to London, in the next 
spring ; w here tliat unhappy monarch remained a 
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prisoner, but always treated with the higliest ge- 
nerosity and respect, until July ISC'O, w'heu he 
returned to France*. 

The last of these three great battles was tliat 
of Azincour, or (as it is commonly written) 
Agincouiit. 

Tu E successes which the Englisli have in dif- 
fereiit ages obtained over the French, have 
been nmcli t)wing to the situation of England, 
From its insular position, the former nation 
could take advantage of every misfortune wliich 

• John went to France merely on his parole; it being 
conceived that his [)re3ence there might be serviceable in 
arranging the terms of a treaty of peace ; bat the regency 
and states of that country refusing to agree to the condi- 
tions insisted on by tlio FmgUsh, he voluntarily returned 
to England, in opposition to the suggestions and advice 
of h is council. It was on this occasion that he uttered that 
noble sentiment: that “ if honour were expelled from the 
rest of the world, it ought still to find a place in the 
breasts of kings.” He died in the year 136'd, at his re- 
sidence of the Savoy in the Strand ; wluch was then a 
palace belonging to John of Gaunt. 

Tuts might he no unuseful lesson to the enemy who 
at the present moment threatens us with invasion and 
subjugation: — that an English king (Henfy VI.) has been 
solemnly crowned king of France at Paris ; and a Frcnck 
king died a prisoner in England. 
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attended the latter, and was little exposed totlie 
danger of re})risals. TJie English never left their 
country hut when they were conducted l>v a 
king of extraordinary genius, or when they found 
their neighhours dhided by intestine factious, or 
when supported by a pow'erful alliance on the 
continent : and, as all these* circumstances con- 
curred ill the time of the renowned Henrv V., he 
resolved to take advantage of them. 

In the summer of 1 11. 5, Henry, imitating tin 
conduct of Edward III., carried oxer to Nor- 
maiidv an armv of six thousand men at arms 
and twentv-four tlKm/and foot, mostly archers 
Ills first enterprise was tlie siege ofHavileur, a 
the mouth of the Seine; which town, after a gal 
hint defence, at last fell into his hands. ili 
army howex er, had suffered so inucli from th 
fatigues of the siege and t!ie unusu'.il heat of lli 
weather, that Henry could enter on no other lu 
dertaking; and was obliged, after all Ills migjjt 
preparations, to tliink of returiiiiig to England. 

He had dismissed his ships from Harfleur; ; 
tliat he xvas under a necessity of marching 1 
land to Calais, before he could reach a place 
.safety. A numerous French army, of fourte 
thousand men at arms and forty thousand fo< 
was already assemble. I in Nv rmagdy, to ojipc 
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his retreat. Henry, therefore, offered to restore 
Harfleur to the French, if they would grant him 
a safe passage to Calais; but the proposal being 
rejected, he resolved to make his way, by valour 
and conduct, through all opposition. 

TJiat he might not discourage liis small army 
by the a])pearance of a flight, nor expose them 
tt.) the hazards attending precipitate marches, he 
made slow and deliberate journeys, till he reached 
flic river Somme; which he pre])ared to pass at 
the ]>lace where Edward had, in a like situation, 
escapi'd from Philip de Valois. But he found 
the fonl remh'ied impassable by the precautions 
of tlie French general, and gnardcil by a strong 
body on the opjmsite baitk ; so that he was obliged 
to march higher up the river, in search of a pas- 
sage. Henry was continually harassed on his 
jiKurh by llyit'g parties of French; lie saw 
bodies on the other side of the ri\er, ready to 
oppose his crossing: his provisions were cut otf; 
bis troops were worn out with fatigue and sick- 
ii'^ss; and his aflairs seemed now in a desperate 
situation. He, however, at la.st met w ith a pas- 
.sage over the river, near the town of St. (^uiutin, 
wliich, not being snflicieutly guarded, he sur- 
prised, and carried over his army in safety. 

He then bent his course towards Calais; but 
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attended the latter, and was little exposed totfie 
danger of reprisals. Tiie English never left their 
country but when they were condtjcted by a 
king of extraordinary genius, or when they found 
their neiglilxiurs divided by intestine factions, or 
when sujiported by a powerful alliance on the 
continent : and, as all these cireumstances eon- 
curred in the time of the renownctl Henrv V., he 
resolved to take advantage of them. 

In the summer of 1-115, Henry, imitating tlie 
eoudiirt of Edward HI., carried over to Nor- 
mandv an armv of six thousand men at arms, 
and twentv-foer thofisand foot, mostly archers. 
His first enterprise was the si»-‘ge (/f Haiilenr, at 
the mouth of the Seine; which town, after a gal- 
lant defence, at last tell into his hands. ili» 
armv however, had sufTered so mneh iVoin the 
fatigues of the siege and the unusual heat of the 
weather, that Henry could eater ou no oUu r un- 
dertalviug; and was obliged, after all bis mig,!ity 
preparations, to think of returning to England. 

He had dismissed his shi}>s from Harfienr; so- 
that he was under a necessity of mnrehing b> 
land to Calais, before he could reach a place of 
.safely. A ituitierous Frencli armv, of fourteen 
thousand men at arms and forty thousand foot, 
was already assemble. I in M. rnia’.dy, to oppose 
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his retreat. Henry, llierefore, offered to restore 
Harflcur to the French, if they would "rant him 
a safe passage to Calais; but the proposal being 
re jected, lie resolved to make his way, by valour 
and conduct, through ail opposition. 

Tliat he might not discourage his small army 
by the aj)pearance of a flight, nor expose them 
to the hazards attending precipitate marches, he 
made shnv and deliberate journeys, till he reached 
the river Somme; which he prejrared to pass at 
the place where Edward had, in a like situation, 
escaped from Philip de Valois. But he found 
the ford reiuhned impassable by the precautions 
of tlie French general, and guarded by a strong 
body on tlie ojrposite bank ; so that he was obliged 
to marcli higher up the river, hi scareli of a pas- 
sage. Ileury was continually harassed on iiis 
march by fiyiag parties of French; he saw 
bodies on tlie other side of the river, ready to 
oppose liis crossing: his provisions were cut oil’; 
his troops were worn out with fatigue and sick- 
ness; and his affairs seemed now in a desperate 
situation. He, however, at last met with a pas- 
sage over the river, near the town of St. Quiiitin, 
which, not being sufliciently guarded, he sur- 
prised, and carried over his army in safety. 

He then bcut his cour.se towards Calais; but 
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was constantly exj)o,sed todanj^cr from tlie French 
army, vvhicli bad also passed the Somme, and, 
getting before him, endeavoured to intercept his 
retreat. After advancing some time, Henry from 
a heiglit discovered the whole French troops 
drawn up the plain of Agincourt, and so posted 
that it was impossible for him to proceed without 
coming to ail engagement. 

Kothing in appearance could be more unequal 
than the battle on uhich liis safety and his for- 
tunes de|>eiided. His army was reduced to 
nearly half the number which had disemharked 
at Ilarfleur; and even these laboured imdcr 
every discouragement and want. The enemy 
were four times more numerous, plentifully sup- 
plied with provisions of every kind, and com- 
mandeii by the dauphin and the other princes of 
the blood royal of France. The situation of 
Henry l)eing exactly similar to that of Edward at 
Cressy, and to tliat of the Black Prince at Poic- 
licrs, the memory of those great battles inspired 
tlie English with courage, and made them hope 
for a like deliverance from their difficulties. The 
king likewise observed the same prudent conduct 
whicli had lieen adopted by those great com- 
manders. He drew up his army on a narrow 
space of grouiid, having iVoods on each hand. 
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whicli deiended liis flanks ; and in that position 
waited for the attack of the French. 

Had the French commanders been able either 
to reason .justly on the present circumstances of 
both armies, or to profit by exj>eriencc, they 
would have declined an engagement ; and waited 
till necessity, obliging tlie English to advance, 
had made them lelimpiish the advantages of their 
situation. But the impetuous valour of the French 
nobility, and their vain coufidence in superior 
numbers, brought on an action, which proved 
the source of iniinite calamity to their country. 

The French archers on horseback, and their 
men at arms, advanced upon the English arch> 
ers, who had fixed palisades before their front 
to break the enemy's attack; and who safely, 
from behind tliat defence, assailed them with 
such showers of arrows as nothing could resist. 
The clay soil moistened by rain, proved another 
obstacle to the assaults of the French cavalry : 
the wounded meu and horses deranged their 
ranks ; tlie narrow ground on which they acted 
prevented tliem from recoveriilg their proper or- 
der, and their whole army soon became a scene of 
coiilusioii and terror. Henry, then j)ercciviug 
Ins advantage, ordered his archers, who were 
light and uneucumbered, to advance u])on tlie 
' you II. Q 
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ciunnv, and secure the victory. They tell with 
their battle-axes upon the French, who in their 
present posture could neither defend theniselvts 
nor (juit the field ; so that multitudes were cut 
to pieces without resistance. The En^li>h arch- 
ers were supported bv the men at arms; who 
pushed on and made dreadful havoc amoii" the 
enemy. 

When all opposition seemed to be at an end, 

the Eniilish began to make prisoners; and having 

arlvanced across the field of action, into the 

o|)en plain, they discovered the rci.r (d’ the 

French ar»ny still formed in ord<T of battle. At 

the same time thev were alarmed by a" lujise and 

* *■ 

alarm from behind: proceeding from a body of 
peasants w ho, headed by some otficers of Pi- 
cardy, had attacked their baggage, and were 
doing execution on the unarmed followers of tlieir 
camp. Henry seeing the enemy on all sides of 
him, began to entertain apprehensions from his 
prisoners, and therefore thought it necessary to 
issue orders for putt ing them to death ; but when 
he discovered the true cause of the alarm, he 
stopped the slaughter in time to save a great 
number of lives. 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, by 
the number of princes and nobles slain or taken 
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prisolUTs. The killed are computed, on the 
tvhole, to have amounted to ten thousand men : 
and, as tlie slaughter fell chiefly on the cavalry, 
it is said that of these eight thousand were geii- 
llomeii. Tiie prisoners in Ilenrys hands were 
fourteen thousand. All the English tiiat were 
slain, it is said, did not exceed forty; though 
#ome writers, with niiirh greater probability, 
make the number more considerable. 

An account of the battle of the 21st of Marrli, 
1801, 1 shall extract from a late interesting and 
resj>ectable publication. 

The Imglish army, under the command of sir 
Ralph Abercromby, occupied a line about a mile 
in extent, nearly four miles from Alexandria; 
having a sandy plain in their front, the sea on their 
right, and the lake of Aboukir and the canal of 
Alexandria (at that time dry) on tlieir left. Their 
flank was covered by gun-boats, and redoubts 
filled with artillery. Here general Menou re- 
solved to attack them on the ensuing morning. 
He proclaimed a Louis-rror for each man who 
would volunteer to commence the action, by 
turning the right of his enemy. This was under- 
taken by the Iiivincibles, amounting to nine hun-t 
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chid men. Through the vigilance of the emissa- 
ries of sir Sychiev Smith, general Abercromhy 
was apprised of tlie design on the same evening. 

The action cinnmenced with a sham attack oji 
the led of the English, alnmt two Inmrs before 
day-light, on t lie rist of March; and was im- 
mediately succeeded by one real and vigorous on 
the right, where the Erench, mounted on dro- 
medaries, were twice repulsed with great slaugli- 
ter. At thi'* lime general vVlMrcrornby took 
In u se, and rode tow ardstlie scene of action. Af- 
ter a dreadful struggle, in which Lanusse and 
many of the Invinciblos were slain, and to wliicli 
tliey were stimulated by liquor, they succeeded 
in turning the right of the English. Eager to 
second the efforts of Lanusse, ]tam]>hou boldly 
charged the reserve, consisting of the Forty-se- 
cond, together with a corjxs of (lermans and 
others, under the command of general Stewart; 
and tlie Twenty-eighth, under the command of 
major-gene rnl Moore, tlie senior officer (and, 
consequently, chief in command) of the reserve, 
mhicli had moved to the siipj)()rt of the right. 

The left wing of the Forty second regiment, 
under the command of major Stirling, was order- 
td to advance to the support of the left of the 
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Twenty-eighth. This having beeji eft'cctecl, cap- 
tain Bisset, of the light company, was directed to 
keep a good look-out on the left. In the rear 
were heard some persons speaking French in a 
low tone. Tliese were, at first, mistaken for 
some of general Stewart’s foreign brigade, sup- 
posed to be coming up to tlie aid of tlie Forty- 
second regiment; but on approacliing closer, 
they were discovered to be a French battalion 
marching up in open column to the rear of the 
corps, with one field-piece and six horses. To 
avoid being placed between two fires, the left 
wing charged instantly, threw the Froncli bat- 
talion into confusion, and made great slaughter. 

In this onset their gun and horses were cap- 
tured. The enemy were pressed so hartl, that 
the remains of this battalion sought shelter in 
an old ruin, iiaving been prevented from getting 
farther to the rear by the right wing of the For- 
ty-second then coming up to the assistance of 
the left. To major Stirling, who, at this time, 
entered the ruin, close upon the heels of the fly- 
ing enemy, two French officers presented them- 
selves, and begged their lives. This having been 
gKiiited, the remainder W'ere. ordered to h«y down 
their arms; and major Stirling advancing to the 

9 3 
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officer who carried the standard, and seizing it 
from him, they instantly complied. 

Tiie right wing having been now formed, both 
tliat and the left regained the ground they had 
previously occupied. There they were met by 
two strong columns of the enemv advancing, on 
w’ltoin tliey commenced a very shai]) fire. Co- 
lonel Stewart ordered an immediate charge, by 
which the enemy were driven back two hundred 
yards. This w'as an important period of the ac- 
tion ; for a body of rreiich cavalrv were tlien 
observed ready to attack the Fortv-second in 

«■ 4 ' 

rear. Colonel Stewart, therefore, gave instant 
rmlers to bait. Thus, after considerable fatigue, 
and tlu’ir annnunition being nearly expended, 
tjje Forty-second saw' itself nearly surrounded, 
and iVesli detaebinents of the enemy advancing: 
but, as danger increase<l, tlie royal highlanders 
were stimulated to additional exertion. A for- 
tunate circumstance at this moment occurred. 
General Stewart’s Foreign regiment, who had 
not hitherto borne a great share in the action, 
arrived, fully provided with amnuuiition. By 
three well-directed volleys, they forced a part of 
the F rencl» infantry to retire into a hollow in the 
rear. 
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Tlie Forty-second, on being at this time obliged 
to retire through the foreign corps in tiles, were 
unavoidably broken. Observing their situation, 
the French cavalry impetuously charged them on 
the left; and, in this charge, the brave sir Ralph 
Abercroinby received his mortal wound. 

Six hundred and fifty of the Invincibles, thirty- 
»even of whom had perished in defending tlieir 
colours, lay extended on the ground, when the 
rejuainder entreated and obtained quarter. The 
main body ol’ tiie French, in a heavy column, 
j)ressed at this moment through the English line, 
towards the rear of the camp; accompanied by 
the cavalry, unde.r general Roize, who directed 
a furious charge on the rear of the reserve. This 
was, however, broken by the excavated pit-holes, 
about three feet deep, which had been raised 
with the sand another foot or two, as conve- 
niences for the English soldiers, before the land- 
ing of the tents. In this ground the French were 
completely routed. So many of their generals 
had now fallen, that the soldiers were long en- 
gaged without orders; till Menou, after two 
hours deliberation, ordered a retreat; which they 
executed, under cover of the opposite hilLs, lined 
with cannon. Perceiving the advantages of the 
French position, and being deficient of cavalry', 

6 4 
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the English were contented to harass their re- 
treat; and at eleven o’clock they rc-occupie<l the 
heights of Nicopolis. 

By constantly removing their killed, during 
ibe action, the enemy concealed the extent of 
their loss, \^ hich was supposed to ainouiit to three 
or four thousand. 

The English too suffered greatly: but most 
in the death of tlieir beloved commander, sir 
llaljdi AlxMTroinby; who died of a wound he 
hii'.l received ia this conflict, on board the Fou- 
droyant, March 28. Their loss, in killed, 
wounded, and thirty-two missing, amounted to 
twehc huiifli id and twenty-five. The number 
(»f our troops brought into the field, did not 
much exceed eleven thousand; which was nearly 
the same with that of die French. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF A GEXEUAL. 


MY DEAR SON, 

IT now only remains for me, ia this last 
Letter wliieli I shall address to you in the pro- 
secution of liiy ]>laii, to exhibit to you at one 
view the qualifications and character of a ge- 
neral. 

The former are thus delineated by marshal 
Saxe, who Iiimself afforded a perfect modd of 
tlie accomplishments which he recommended. 

“ The most indispensable requisite to a gene- 
ral,” says he, ** is valour; without which all the 
rest will prove nugatory. The next is a sound 
understanding, with some genius: for he must 
be not only courageous, but fertile in exjiodieiits. 
The third is health, and a robust constitution. 
His mind must be capable of prompt and vigor- 
ous resources : lie must have a talent and aptitude 
at discovering the designs of others, without be- 
fraying the slightest trace of his own. He must 
he seemingly communicative, in order to eucou- 
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rage otliers to unbosom, but remain tcnaciousry 
reserved in matters tiiat concern his own arniv: 
he must, in a word, possess activity with judg- 
ment, )>e able to make a pr()j)er choice of his of- 
ficers, and never deviate from tlie strictest line 
of military justice. Old soldiers must not be 
rendered wretcluMl and unhappy, by unwarrant- 
able promotions, nor must extraordinary talents 
be kept back, to the detriment of tlie service, on 
account merely of established regulatif)ns. (ireat 
abilities will justify exceptions ; but ignorance 
and inactivity will not be compensated Ibr, by 
years spent in the profession. 

“In his deportment he must be aflable, and 
alw^ays superior to peevishness or ill humour; he 
must not know, or at least not seem to know 
what a spirit of resentment is : when he is under 
the necessity of inflicting military chastisement, 
he must sec the guilty punished without being 
influenced by a foolish humanity; and if the de- 
linquent be among the number of his most inti- 
mate friends, he must be doubly severe tow'ards 
the unfortunate man. For it is better, in in- 
stances of correction, that one individual should 
be treated w ith rigour by order of the person 
over whom he may be suj)posed to hold some 
iudueuce, than that an idea should go forth in 
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the army, of public justice being sacrificed to 
private sentiments. 

“ A MODERN general should always have be- 
fore him the example of Manlius* : he must di- 
vest himself of personal sensations; and not only 
be convinced himself, but convince others, that 
he is the organ of military justice, and that what 
he does is absolutely necessary. With these qua- 
lifications, and by this line of conduct, he will 
secure the affections of his followers, and instil 
into their minds all the imptdses of deference 
and res}iect; he will be feared, and consequently 
obeyed. 

The resources of a general’s mind are as va- 
rious, as the occasion for the exercise of them 
are multiplied and chequered. lie must be per- 
fectly master of the art of knowing how to suj>- 
port an army in all circumstances and situations ; 
how t(» apply its strength, or be sparing of its 
energy and confidence ; how to post all its dif- 
ferent component parts, so as not to be forced to 
give or receive battle in opposition to his own 
j)lans. When once engaged, he must have pre- 
sence of mind to grasp all the relative points of 


* This example has been inserted in the note in this 
Volume, page 90. 
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disposition and arraiigenient, to seize favourable 
moments for impression, and to be llioroni;lily 
conversant in tlie infinite vicissitudes tliat oi cnr 
diriuir the heat of a battle: on a ready possi^sioii 
of which its ultimate success dejiends. — These re- 
quisites are indeed manifold; b«t tliey ij^row out 
of the diversity of situations, and the co)iibina- 
tions of events, tluit produce their necessity. A 
general, to be |>erfectly master of them, must on 
the (lav of battle be divested of everv thouffht, 
and be inaccessible to every feeling, but what 
immediately regards the business of the day : be 
must reconnoitre with the pronijUitude of a skil- 
ful geographer, whose eye colh;cts instantane- 
ously all the relative jmrtions of locality, and 
feels his ground as it were by instinct; and in the 
disy>ositi(m of his troo|)s, he must discover a tlio- 
rouirh knowledge of his profession, and make all 
his arrangements with accuracy and di'<patch. 
His order of battle must be siiujile iuid uucon- 
fused : and the execution of his plan be as (juick 
as if it mercily consisted in uttering soim* lew of 
the simplest words of command. 

“ Tlic general officers who act mider such a 
commander, must be ignorant of titeir business 
indeed, if, upon receipt of sucli «»rders, tlH*y 
sliould be delicient in tlie immedhite mt'ans of 
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aiiswcrini; them by a prompt and reudy co-opera- 
tion. So that lie has only to issue directions ac- 
cortliui* to the circumstances as they arise, and 
to rest .satished that every division will act in 
conformity to his intentions; but if, on the con-^ 
trary, he should so far forget his situation as to 
act the part of a drill-serjeant in the heat of ac- 
tion, he must find himself in the case of the fly in 
the fable, which perched upon a wheel, and fool- 
ishly imagined that the motion of the carriage 
was influenced by its own position. A general, 
therefore, ought on the day of battle to be en- 
tirely master of himself, and to have both his 
mind and his eye rivetted to the immediate scene 
of action. Fie will by these means be enabled to 
see every thing: his judgment will be unembar- 
rassed; and he will at once discover tlic vulner- 
able points of tlie enemy. The instant a favour- 
able (>peiiing offers, by which 'the contest may be 
decideil, it then (and not till then) becomes his 
duty to hea<l the nearest body of trooj>s, and 
without any regaid to personal safety, to advance 
against the eneniy^s line. It is, however, impos- 
sible to lay down rules, or to specify with accu- 
racy all llic different ways, by which a victoi^ 
may be obtained, Eveiy thing depends upon 
variety of situations, casualty of events, and in*- 
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torinediate occurrences, which noluinian foic«^i«hf 
can positively ascertain ; but w'hich, when tliry 
tio appear, may be converted to "ood puii)osc$ 
by a <|uick eye, a ready coiicej>tion, and a prompt 
execution. Prince Eufjene was singularly gifted 
with these qualifications; particularly with that 
self-possession which constitutes the essence of a 
military character. 

Many comnianders have been so limited in 
their ideas of warfare, that when events hav» 
brought the c(»iite.st to issue, and two rival ar- 
mies have been draw'u out for action, their whole 
attention has devolved upon a straight alignment, 
an e<juality of step, or a regular distance in the 
intervals of columns. They have considered it 
sufficient to give answ'ers to questions proposed 
by their aides-de-camp, to send orders in various 
directions, and to gallop themselves from one 
quarter to another, without steadily adliering to 
the fluctuations of the day, or calmly watcliiiig 
for an opportunity to strike a tlecisive blow. 
They endeavour, in fact, to do every thing; and 
thus tliey do nothing. They appear like men 
whose presence of mind deserts them the instant 
they are taken out of the beaten track, or are re^ 
quired to supply uiiexpi^ted calls by uncommon 
exertions. — And whence do these eonlradictions 
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arise ? From an ignorance of those high qualify 
cations, without which tlie mere routine of duty, 
methodical arrangement, and studied discipline, 
must fall to the ground, and defeat themselves. 
Many otHcers spend their whole lives in putting 
a few regiments through a regular set of ma- 
meuvres; and having done so, they vainly imagine 
that all the science of a military man consists in 
that acquirement. When, in process of time, 
the command of a large army falls to their duty, 
they are lost in the magnitude of the undertaking; 
and from not knowing how to act as they ought, 
they remain satisfied with doing what they have 
partially learned. 

“ Military knowledge, as far as it regards 
a general, or commander in chief^ may be <li- 
vided into two parts ; one comprehending mere 
discipline, and settled systems for putting a cer- 
tain number of rules into practice; and thu 
oilier originating in a sublimity of coiieeption, 
which method may assist, but cannot give. 

If a man is not bom with faculties tliat arc 
naturally adapted to the situation of a gene- 
ral, and if his talents do not fit the extraordi- 
nary casualties of war, he will never rise be- 
yond mediocrity. It is, in fact, in witr as it is 
in painting, or in music. Perfection in ci^er 
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art grows out of innate talents, and can never 
be ae(juired without them. Study and perse- 
verance may correct ideas: but no application, 
no assiduity, will give the life and energy of 
action, — these are the work of nature. 

“ It has been my fate,” observes the Marshal, 
to see s('\eral very excellent colonels, become 
indifterent generals. 1 have known otliers, who 
have distinguished themselves at sieges, and in 
the dirt’erent evolutions of aji army, lose tlieir 
presence of mind and a}>pear ignorant of their 
profession, the in.^taul they were taken from 
that particular line; and become incapable of 
commanding a few scjuadrons of horse. Should 
a man of this cast he put at the head of an 
army, he will confine himself to mere dispo- 
sitions and manoeuvres: to them he will look 
for safety ; and if once thwarted, his defeat will 
be inevitable, because his mind is not capable of 
otlier resources. 

In order to obviate in the best possible 
manner, tlie iiuiumerable disasters which laust 
arise from the imcertakity of war, and the 
greater uncertainty of the means that are ailopt- 
ed to carry it on, some general rules ought to 
be laid down, not atdy for the government 
of troops, but for the instruction of Uiose 
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who have the comnraiMl of them. Some such 
j>riiiciples are these ; that when the line of the 
columns advance, the distances should J[>e scru- 
pulously observed.; that whenever a body of 
troops is ordered to charge, every part of the 
line should rush forward with intrepidity and 
\ igour; that if openings are made iu the first 
line, it becomes the duty of the second iii- 
.stantly to fill up the chasms*. 

These instructions issue from the plahi dic- 
tates of nature, and do not require the least 
-elucidation. Tliey constitute the ABC of sol- 
diers. Nothing can he more simjtle, or more 
intelligible to every one com orned in their exe- 
cution : so much so, that it would he ridicu- 
lous ill a general to sacrifice essential ohjetqs in 
-order to attend to such ininutiie. ifis func- 
tions ill the day of battle are confined to those 
occupations of tlie mind, by which he is enabled 
to watch the countenance of the enemy, to ob- 
serve liis movements, and to see w ith an eagle's 
or a Frederic's eye, all the relative directions 
that his opponents take. It must be his busi- 


* Tins idea of the Marshal’s has been admirably de- 
veloped and fulfilled in Part IV. of our tactical Regu- 
i.ATioNs, published by authojrjify j under the divitiun 
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iM*ss to create aliirnis and suspicions ai»on" tlie 
eueniv’.s line in one quarter while his real iuleii- 
tioii is to act against another ; to perplex and dis- 
concert him in his plans; to take advantage of 
the oj>enings which his feints may liave pro- 
duced ; and when the contest is brought to issue, 
to be capable of rusliing, with effect, vpou the 
weakest part, and of carrying the sword of death 
where its blow is certain of being mortal. Ilut 
to accomplish these important and indispensable 
pom'is, his judgment mubt be cleat*. Ins miiwl 
collected, hk heart firm, and his eyes incapable 
of being diverted, even for a moment, by the 
Iriding occurrences of the dav. 

“ 1 AM not, however, an mlvocate for jiitched 
battles; especially at the commencement of a 
war. A skilful general niiglit, I am |>orsnaded, 
carry on a contest between two rival Jiatimis 
during the vvliole of his life, withr*ul being once 
obliged to come to a decisive action. ]S'<»thing 
harasses and eventually distresse.s an OMeiny so 
much as this species of warfare. lie iuight to 
be broken and unnerved by a series of frequent 
attacks. 

“ It must not be inferred from lliis opinion, 
that wlieii ail opportunity presents itself by 
4‘;uich an enemy may be cruslied at once, the 
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i^'tack sliould not he made, nr that advantage 
■5.'n<)uld not be taken of the errors he may com- 
mit : all I mean to f)rove is, that war can be 
carried on without leaving any thing to chance; 
and in this consist the perfection and highest 
j)oint of ability belonging to a gCHcral. But 
when a battle is risked, the triumphant party 
ought well to know all the advantages which 
may be derived from his victory. A wise ge- 
neral, indeed, will not remain satisfied with hav- 
iiiir made himself master of the mere field of 
battle. This, I am sorry to observe, is too often 
the custom ; and, strange to say, the custom is 
i;ot without its adx ocates. 

“ It is too much the maxim of some generals, 
to facilitate the retreat of an enemy. Nothing 
can' be more impolitic, or more al>siird. An able 
surgeon might as well tamper with a mortifica- 
tion ; airtl endeavour to save an useless limb, at 
the hazard of destroying all the vital ))arts. — ■ 
An eneiiiy, on the contrary, ought to be vigo- 
rously pushed, harassed night and day, and 
pursued through every winding he can make. 
By a conduct of this sort, the adviuicing army 
will drive him from all his hclds and fastnesses ; 
and his retreat will ultimately turn out a com- 
plete overthrow. Ten thousand well trained 

B 2 
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and disciplined troops, that are sent foruai^ 
from the main arii'y, to hang upon the rear of 
a retiring enemy, will be able to destroy an 
armv of an hundred tlionsand men, wlien that 
army has been once forced to make retrograde 
movements. A want of confi<lence in their gene- 
rals, added to many other disheartening circum- 
stances, will naturally possess the minds of the 
latter, while implicit confidence and warm af- 
fection must influence the former. A first de- 
feat, well followed uj), almost always termi- 
nates in a total route, and finishes the contest. 
But some generals do not wish to bring w^ar to 
a speedy issue: public misfortunes fre<piently 
produce private emoluments, and the accumula- 
tion of the latter is tt)o endearing to suffer itself 
to be superseded by any reflections on tiie for- 
mer.'" 

In order to substantiate what he thus ad- 
-Vances with much good-sense, the Marshal cites 
the following particular instance, among an in- 
finity of others: — 

“ When the French army at the battle of 
Rami Hies, was retiring in good order over an 
eminence that was rather coulined, and on 
both sides of w hich tliere were deep ravines, the 
cavalry belonging to the allies followed its track 
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feisurcly, without even appearing to wish to 
harass or attack its rear. The French con- 
tinued their march witii the same composure ; 
retreating upon more than twenty lines, on ac- 
count of the narrowness of the ground. 

“ On this occasion, a squadron of English 
horse got v'lose to two French battalions, and 
]>cgan t<» lire upon them. Tlie two battalions, 
naturally presuming that they were going to 
be atlacked, face<l about, and fired a vol- 
ley at the squadron. What was the conse- 
quence? the whole of the French army took 
U» its heels; the cavalry went off at full gallop; 
and all the inl’antry, instea<l of retiring with re- 
gularity over tlie heights, threw' itself into the 
ravines in such dreadful disorder, that the 
ground above was almost instantly abandoned, 
and not a French soldier was seen upon ;t. 

“ Let any military man consider this notori- 
ous event, and then praise the regularity of ai 
retreat, and the prudent foresight of those who^ 
after an enemy has been vanquished in the 
held, relax in their exertions, and give him 
lime to breathe. I do not, however, pretend 
to maintain, that all the forces of a victorious 
army should be employed to follow up the pur- 
suit ; but I am decidedly of opinion, that iiaurgv 
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bodies should; be detaehed for that purpose, and 
that the flyinar enemy should be annoyed as 
Ion" as tlic day lasts. This must be done in 
jjood order. And h !• it be rejinunbered, that 
when an enemy has once begun to retreat in ear- 
liest, vou mav drive him before vou bv the 
mere noise of empty blarlders. If the otncci- 
M’lio ivS detached in th.e pursuit of an enemy, 
'begins to manceuvre after prescril)ed rules and 
regulatitms, and operate with slowness and pre- 
caution, lie should be recalled ; for the sole 
purpo^e of his employment is to push on vigo- 
Tonsh , to harass and distress tlie foe. Every 

% a.' 

species of evolution will serve on this occasion ; 
if any can be tlcfcetive, the regular system migliL 
itself prove so. 

“ 1 SHALL conclude these observations by 
saying, that all retreats dejiend wliolly upon 
the talents aud abilities of generals, who must 
themselves be governed by circumstances and 
^tuatimis: but 1 will venture to assert, that uo 
retreat can eventually succeed, unless it be 
made hefote an eneliiy who acts with blame- 
able excess of caution ; for if the latter follow 
up his tirst blow, the vanquished army must, 
soon be thrown into utter confusion,^' 
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The whole course of your education, my 
dear sou, and, as far as I have observed it, your 
natural disj)ositioii, assure me that you would 
carry the polite and liberal accomplishments, 
as well as the moral and social virtues, into 
whatever station of life you shoidd be placed 
in ; and as vours is now destined to be the 

ft' 

MILITARY, which is deservetlly held the most 
honourable, I hojie these Letters will have been 
effectual in instruetinjj; you how its union with 
those accomplislmients and virtues may be at- 
tained. The ]iecnliar virtues of the Soldier 
are w ell exemplihed in tiie following character of 
the late general De Zieten, by lib recent biogra«- 
pher. 

Uniting wisdom with courage, contempt of 
danger with perseverance, <lexterity with pre- 
sence of mind, and activity with the most per-s 
feet command of temper; he conceived his' 
plans witli the progressiveness of the rising*:' 
storm, and executed them with the rapidity of 
the thunderbolt. Unruffled in the heat of bat** 
tie; singularly accurate and concise in giving, 
his orders; foreseeing every tiling, jirepared 
for every thing; he was invariably able tOt 
turn the circumstances of the moment to 

Ii4 
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vanta^ . His military glance was correct amV 
infallible ; he was cfiually admirable in attack 
and defence ; capable of the most daring enter- 
prises, blit losing every idea of personal safety 
when his duty called him to engage in them, 
he never failed to acquit himself witli succes^ 
In his principles he was firm, and his probity 
was invincible : he was a zealous patriot, who 
was attached to his sovereign by the indissolu- 
ble ties of affection and fidelity ; aiul he evinced 
bis loyalty and devotedness to him by the rea- 
diest sacrifices; — the sacrifice of every thing 
#iu:cpt his honour, his principles, his religion,, 
pifd his country. He abhorred all illicit means 
of enriching himself; he was disinterested and 
unassuming ; ever careless of acquiring the ap-*^ 
probation of the great, or the admiration of 
the multitude, he was more desirous to be 
really good than to appear so. Ready to do 
justice, to the merit of another, he esteemed 
every one who was commendable for conduct 
and Virtues, and openly contemned such as were 
degraged by their Vices. He was proippt to. 
obey the orders of his prince, yet without giv ing 
up the right of consulting and availing himself 
of his own knowledge in the iiu^dental execu- 
tion of those orders. Incapable of bending 
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under the yoke of fear, or servilely |:ringing to 
authority, he invariably supported lib mgnity and 
character on every occasion. Such, liad been 
the general tenor of his conduct during tlie two 
Silesian wars, that he was considered as the tu- 
tehiry genius of the array,, the safety of which was 
ill fact comrailted to his care iu every marcli- 
that was undertaken. .Were the enemy to be 
attacked 1 — his station w^as in the van.. Was it 
expedient to w ithdraw from, action ? — he it was- 
who covered the retreat. He had often repaired, 
the faults of other generals, and never erred 
himself but in one single instance, — and tiii/s 
was owing to the negligence of his patrols*. 
Hence he possessed the esteem of the king and. 
«<)f his brother-officers, and acquired an un* 
bounded ascendancy over the troops he com- 
manded ; w ho* fully sensible of his talents and 
bis patriotism, werre persuaded he would never 
lead tlieni to face destruction, but when 
Hour and necessity required it, and when vic- 
tory would crow'll the enterprbe. His name ac-^ 
quired ^ universal celebrity ; he was justly ranked 
among the most distinguished generals of tlie 
Prussian army, and considered as the model of 
a virtuous hero. The good admired him as the 
oniameut of human nature; and hb country in 
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reward, of his merit, decorated him with the> 
title of a true patriot. 

To general admiration and esteem were joined ■ 
Si’iitiments of a jnon' tender kind and more con- 
genial to Iris nature : the afleetion and contidence 
of his hiOiher otheers and hussars. In the mi<lst 
of the tuniidts of war he had ever preserved’ 
those social virtues whieii Iwd marked tlie early 
period of his life, (j aided and sustained by 
rational piety, his moral character still shone ' 
with undimiiiished lustre; while his talents. Iris' 
faculties, his religious principles acquired ii»\v 
force as lie advanced in his brilliant career. 
The pernKaons iii’ixim (the maxim of his day) 
that the duty of a soldier supersedes that of a 
man, was never adopted by him. The horrors' 
of war to which he had heeii inured, never 
steeled his lieart to the softer calls of humanity ; 
and such feeling he considered, not oiily iis far 
Irom degrading his profession, but even as one. 
of its most noble appendages. Sriv'crc in the-, 
field, and inexorable in whatever regarded the 
duties of the. military, life (because he himself 
%vas the first to set tlie example, and had no 
errors or neglect on his own part to call for in- 
dulgence in favour of such as were guilty of 
either); he was in all other respects remarkable 
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the "entleness, and even the complaciency;^ 
of his manners. lie was ever ready to acconi- 
nuxlale those whom he commanded, to the ut- 
most of Isis power;, or to li^liten, with a kind 
word,, a look, ii smile, the burdens they had in- 
disjiensabK to sustain. His officers, his private 
soldiurs (whom he loved with paternal affection), 
nevt r solicited liis counsel, his interposition, 
his succour in vain. Just and impartial in the 
extreme, he tolerated no oppression, no per- 
secution ; and though exact in the infliction of 
punishments, he was still more so in recompens*' 
ing every noble, every liberal action. 

He had always acted with feeling and equity* 
towards the hostile nations, during the various 
iuemsions he had made among them. The laws 
of war never iiiduced him to overlook t'he>sacred 
rights of mankind. Far from coimtenaneing 
any kind of exactions, lie was the friend, the 
protector, the father, of the unfortunate inha- 
?>itants of the places which became the inime- 
dtaie seat of war. Whenever lie received orders 
to pillage an enemy’s country on leaving it, 
his custom W'as to observe the mere form only : 
he would cause a few windows to be broken, 
dis}>lace or overturn the furniture of a house or 
two-; hut was never knoivn to deprive the ioha- 
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feitants of wlial \n as absolutely necessary to tbcin^ 
er to commit a single act of barbarity. The 
soldier loved still more llian he fearetl him. 
Ill every place his preservation was the object of 
universal concern. Not only his own country, 
but the nations who had known him merely as 
tlieir enemy, did ample jiustice to his disinteri st- 
edness and greatness of mind. 

As a general, and a commander in chief, he 
was never known to neglect any thing which hail 
formerly lieen the object of his solicitude in 
the capacity of a subaltern otlicer. He ex- 
tendeil to a whole regiment, to a whole army, 
the attention he had at first bestowed upon a 
SBigle company. On the march, he was either 
at tJie head or the rear of the column, and 
alway.s indefaligalily employed in providing 
for every possible contingency. At one time 
he would slacken the march, in order to allow 
tlie hindermost to regain the ground they had 
lost ; at anotlier he would fill up the gaps, re- 
connoitre the bridges, the defiles, tlie face of the 
country ; in a w'ord, it might be said, that he 
never hud a better quarter-master- general than 
himself. 

When the army was encamped, Zieteii was 
not satisfied till he had examined and adjusted. 
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every tliinir, cute red into the minutest details, 
supplied every omission, luul obviated every 
iiicojivenienec. Wiicnever lu? imagined that the 
ting had neglected a point, he would look to it; he 
posted or di'^placed the guards oT tJie camp, and 
augmented or diminished their number. When 
the ground Avas uneven, it was his care to remove 
all obstriietioiis, facilitate communications, con- 
striict bridges, and everv otlier neecssarv accom- 
inodatfon; and his <lircctions were ever attended 
to as much as the immediate orders of the king. 

AFTt:R having provided for the interior of 
the camp, it was his custom to take a survey 
of its environs. By day and by night, while 
the rest of the army were taking their repose, 
he was oil horseback, examining the face of the 
■country, in order to discover on w'hat point the 
enemy might probably make an attack, and 
wdiat spots were best adapted for defence. Tlili 
was his invariable occcupatiog, on the march, 
ill camp, and in , every position ; whence the 
army honoured him Avilh the name of their 
guardian. When the infirmities of age began to 
grow upon him, and it sometimes liappened 
that he fell asleep at the royal table, the king 
would never allow liim to be disturbed. The 
first time that the company, upon such ' an oe- 
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casion, were about to awaken Iiini, his inajrstv 
interrupted them, and said, “ Let Iiiin sleep on; 

he lias watched lon^ enough for us.” 

*1 

-Frederic esteemed Iiini highly for the man- 
ly firmness of his character, which the greatest 
military disasters were never able to shake for 
a moment. Bred up in the midst of storms, 
lie had learnt to face them without disiiia\. 
While others trembled, he renuwiied calm, and 
put his entire confidence in Heavc'ii. This 
placid intre})idity, this c#)oI patience, this in- 
exhaustible fund of • resolution^ had ^reat in- 
fluence a‘])on the mind of his ro\al master; 
who had often, under the pressure of despair, 
sought the general's ipiarlers, alone aiul during 
the night, ill <juest of consolation and advice. 
Often has the heart of Zieten been wrung with 
anguish, when, instead of coinciding in his way 
-of thinking, the desponding monarch has made 
him no other re))ly than, “ Jt will not do ; it 
caOiiOt possflily succeed !" 

In the various battles in which Zieten took an 
active or directing part, the youngest officer* 
were well aware that they sliouhi not escape the 
generars observation, — that tJieir exploits woidd 
be remarked, distinguished, and rewarded. — In 
the l^attle of Liguitz, at tiic attack of Luudon’a 
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• ^eiiatliers previous totlie general enga^eiiient, a 
‘vouiig natiied CaJ^o, of the prince of 

Prussia’s n'jfiineiU. had receiied a wouu<h After 
t]jc vietory, Zieteii pa.ss/.;d near .an ofhoer ixlio 
w ?.s imder the hands of the surgeon. The ge- 
neral recognized Calho, spoke in high terms of 
his courageous deportment, expressed his con- 
cern at his disaster, congratulated hhn .that the 
w ound w as not of a dangerous nature, and took 
occasion to praise the services the regiment had 
done t!e“ army, and the bravery it had just dis- 
played. Si'cli a procedure could not fail to gain 
ei ery iieait. At .tlie present day, M. de Calbo 
recolh'cts with singular satisfaction this anecdote, 

. and the iniprossiou it maik‘ upon him: an im- 
pression which upwards of forty ycars-.have not 
been able to efl'ace. Thus could anvoc^.from 
Zieteii r)j)crate iu the breast of the young soldier, 

. and prove a pow erful incentive to glory and duty. 

.Officers of merit, to whatever regiment they 
belonged^ could conliilently reJy on his kind ser- 
vices and powerful inteiposition, in cases when, 
owing to the distance of their residence from the 
king, or to some uaforesecn accident, and not to 
any fault of their own, they had lost the, good 
graces of that priiiee. Zieteii would watch Tor 
and seize the favourable moment to combat bis 
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prejudices. Oldi^ed often lo rcpoiil liis ajTjdi- 
cations he would never cease till they were 
crowned with success. — In the campaign of 17h'i, 
the king, witli a view to liinder the junction of 
tlie enemy’s two armies, had recourse to .se\ cral 
extraordinary inovenieiits; and, one day, hav- 
ing ordered Zieten to make im expedition in his 
presence, in the ncighhouihood of Klosten-Wali!- 
stadt; the general detached to the left, for the 
purpose of reconnoitring a wood, two squadixuis 
of the regiment of Finkenstein’s dragoons, — a 
corps wliich his majesty had an aversion t(>. The 
head of these s(|ua(lrons met in a valley a body 
of Austrian cavalry, consisting (as it has since 
appeared) of forty-two s<juadrous. As they were 
confined to a narrow pass, it was p()ssi!)le to at- 
tack with advantage, providid the charge 

was made in ahold manner, and with all the ap- 
pearance of being properly snpixnted. The 
commaiidiDg officers of the two squadrons deter- 
mined upon the attempt. Proud of repeating 
under the king's immediate inspection the exploits 
which had rendered them illustrious at Crefedt 
and Minden, the troops were resolved to force 
from that monarch the approbat ion which he had 
hitherto so unjustly refused them. After having 
^reed among themselves, not to waste any time 
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ill taking; prisoners, and bein^ properly assured 
that Zicton would not fail to sujiport tlieoi, tiiey 
fell upon the eueniYwith loiid.s sliouls am! : :on- 
eeivable fury. The king had Scarcely taktj:? no- 
tice ol' ihi^ inove:nen!, wlien he sent one 'ks 
aidi:".-dt‘-camp, with all pos'^iide expedition, v r h 
tin* orders: “Telt/i<'ten to prevent the t- o 
s uiadron.s from alta< Kiog lh<- hostile cavalry, "s 
I’ cy are n.tl salHcieiPly strong for the atteinpi, 
riu* general sent hack the oilicer, with the f( 
i«n\ ing reply: Intoroi the king that 1 retpiest lii^i 
to let them go on, and that he himself will hav:* 
the g(mdiies.s to lie tvitness to liieir snccess: tli^'t 
i i!a\e always said they were brave troops; that 
i; ii now their business to shew themselves sucli; 
and tliat I shall take care to send the rest of the 
u'gimenl to tlieir suppoit.” Tlie dragoons per- 
fui.Mted prodigies of valour: the jtroinise ofZie- 
leii was reali;£!.*d ; and the king, on their return, 
i’unferr<'d ujj<m every ollicei the order of military 
merit, a.nd gave them leave to wear a particular 
i iiicl of sabre in honour of the exploits of the 
day. From this time, Frederic continued to tes- 
tify the higiicst e. teem for the corps ; and Zieteii, 
wiiohad the happiness, or rather the merit, of 
bringing about this revolution in his majesty's 
s-i'ntimeuts, never ceased to eongratiilate hims^f 
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on having chosen the favourable moment, and 
turned it to so good account. 

Ever serious, often severe, with regard to tlic 
officers wlio were subordinate to him, and par- 
ticularly when tlu y were men of high rank, he 
required the. same secrecy on their part as he 
himself o]>served in his mo>t trivial expeditious. 
He earrie<l his scruples so far on this point, as 
never to give Ids troojjs any intimation of tln ir 
destined marcli till the very last minute. On the 
day preceding any movement, nolldng was al- 
lowed to tiunsjdre, ihrougli the whole army; and 
the iiistriictioas or dispositions which he had t(» 
give the generais, were dictated to thrnn in pri- 
vate, after having caused their aide^-dt -camp 
to withdraw. One day, when general de Han- 
deiner, whose luuul shook on aceouut of his 
great age, had reijuested that his aide-de-camp 
should be permitted to sign in his stead, Zieteii 
granted him that indulgence with no small rcluo 
lance, and not till the general had made himself 
responsible for the discretion of that officer. 

Ills new officers, his new aides-de-camp, and 
especially wlicn they were recommended by pow- 
erful patronage, were destined to act at first but 
passive and secondary parts. He commonly em- 
ployed them in the, most unimportant comiuis- 
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sions; and it was not till he had put them to the 
proof, and liad become well accpiainted with 
their several characters, that he gave them his 
confidence, and did justice to their deserts. 

Ue made choice of his aide-de-camp-majors 
from among the best of his officers. To fill this 
post, great talents and great activity were always 
re(|uisite. Severe to an extreme with respect 
to them, and (at most) pardoning such errors 
only as resulted from youth and want of expe- 
rience, I'.e inured them to a rough discipline. 
Two eminent general officers of the present day 
were long engaged in tliis honourable post with 
him: the one, lieutenant-general dc Kohler, 
whom he always called his pupil, his friend ; who 
w as tenderly esteemed by him, and whom he 
particularly recommended to the king; the other, 
major general de Lestocq, who succeeded the 
former. They were both proud to acknowledge, 
ujion every occasion, wliat|^iey owed to tlieir 
master, their father, their mend. 

To the severity which Zieten exerted in every 
thing that related to the service, he knew how to 
add proper indulgence, whenever he perceived 
that the officer was still more jealous of his ho- 
nour tliaii prone to subordination. — ^Tlie case of 
M. de Romberg fuitiishes a proof of this, Tlial 

s 2 
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orticer, a iiinn of eaiiiK'iil la!enl<, and whom hi.< 
coiinlry \v(ui];l huM' iminht red aiiKuii; its best 
r-ouiiiiaiulci.", liad not ajj carlv deal!) iiiteri’ifolcd 

« ' k 

his oulilary career, v, as ai(ic-dc-caui))-inajor to 
Zi*. ten. Oia' day, charged ]>y him witli u 

coiii)iiis:iop. of M'liall inijxirhmcc, and scasihie 
tliat it was confiiit'd to lh«‘ mere delixerv of a 
inessap', in' enij'-Ioyrd a diii?yoou to e\ecute it, 
and (i;s;;a!c;.c d I'.lni far that jnirjwtse iii t.hc jne- 
sciireoi I no n rera!, wl.f, sti ark v.ilii 1 lie lesson, 
turncil coofy la\^;a■.;s i;ini, atid said, “ So, my 
good hi li'maid ! it .'( t ins y<ni are become a great 
ijian." On {i;c .sanre »!.!'■, however, ht‘ di.ciar< <l 
at tab'c, ii! the |rr!-.'cr.('e (d’ several oMicers, ihal 
fioinherg bad d</oe v.ei! not 1o de}?ase bis rank; 
ti.at, lor iris <»v. a in.i i, bt' lil.t d to see a in.in 
Mioj>er!y jealous <;f bis riglits; that a ucll-limed 
u sistaix’e intiicutc'd a good (dlieer, and restrained 
the gei:< lal within projfer boinxis, by hinderiog 
him from degradiut^ns snbadleiii;-, as he ac- 
knowledged he had *JiseIj' done linil inoining. 

Although during; the latter years of the war, 
Zieteii had seldom met his reginienO', he was 
never negleetful of any tl'ing whieli he owed it 
in the capacity of its colonel. The internal and 


* The Death s-I lead Hirssars. 
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j>;irficu)ar arrangement of tlie corps was Iiis own 
o oik, and its exploits Ids recompense. Through 
tlie whole army , and even among the oiiemy, 
one geiK ral opinion prevailed with regard to the. 
good or hr amlhravei y of tlie troojis. Governed 
}iy am'diion, hvemalalion, and iiiciled by S^ory, 
Iho if.i^sais of Zielen, whetlier olljecrs or private 
xfidicrs, were ever anxious toeiimlate their com- 
m;!;; !er; v\i'<> «)ii Ids p ot earried the eonfideiiee 
he ijad m t * su, !i a <legree, as to imagine 

Iniiist'H' ill- dae'ble rd tl.eir iicad. Whenever it 
happene'd tind ite euramped in the midst of his 
!<• duu::.(t. In* e<nidde;t 1 iiim'.e’.f more secure than 
la' eem'd L..' in :\ny ctiier si; u. dir-:), it was llien 
.»t di'.ie isi-Mol to iii'L;, vviicther the eaesny were 
jie.'!' or at u v.!i ,.!an-. e; afier iiaving visited the 
t.?ii;!rt,er , j. 'v>\)ui i i . tire to iii,.: linit, and give 
Inm^i 'd’ .0) t f r*. ,;t. lie was one Ci.sy .sf> slightly 
gitarded, ej.d h-tv so um. 'i e\pr>sed to a sudden 
a:iaek, tort, an oiheer j>oioiigi;ig to another re- 
gin.ent « ;>uid not ro'-Vain from rer-' nking the 
daager he w a-. in. Zse% a made iiiar no otlier 
re|>!y tlian, “ Asn 1 not in tlie midst of my hus- 
sars T’ The rogimejit eaughd the words; and vvliat 
w as nothing more than a well-deserved culogium, 
proved a further encouragement to them, dhd 
'^tren'dhened t!:e bands of atiectioa a nl devotgd- 
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ness which attaclied them to their colonel. After 
peace was made, his officers and soldier flocked 
to Zieten, as to their common father, to shew 
him the scars that graced their persons ; and to 
remind him of the spots, and tlic honourable oc» 
casions, on which they had gained them. 


THE lessons and examples, my dear son, 
which I have tims put together for y onr improve- 
ment, w ill, I trust, if attended to, and imitated, 
contribute to make you all that a fond father can 
wish YOU : if your career is cut short by an ho- 
nourabI(' death, to render you a worthy sacritice 
on the altar of your country’s cause; or if you 
live to the enjoyment oi'an old aue, t<» give you 
that oltl age crowned with glory, and (what is 
more) with self-satisfaction and esteem. 
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ACHILLKS, his bravery compared with the courage oi 
Scipic), i. fil. 

Advantages gained over an enemy, a general should be- 
stow incessant attention to [^ush tiiemio tiie utmost, ii. 
1^2, Error of Elannibal in this point after the l)attle 
of Cannai, ii. liiS; — of Ciustavus king of 

Sweden, after the battle ofl.eipsic, iu 

Advieo, rules to be observed ijt otrering it to a friend, 
i. 217. 

.Allability, a means of :iccpnrin<r thf‘ conncicnce of the 
soldiers, i. 101, ln.stance<i m riu‘ Cv)ndnct Or tii king 
of Prussia, ii. 102, lOd: — in the conduct of Aiecen, i. 
101 . 

Agiiicourt, account of thebattle of, iL 221 to 227. 

Aim. See the article Firc-nfffn. 

Alexander the Clrcat, Ins interview with Poms, i. 120.— 
His humanity to tlic family of L'arius after the bitiie of 
Arbela, i. note. Ilis hinnanity also jirovetl Oy the 
conduct t)f one lif liis ixih.nian captives, i. ISi. »n a 
state of intoxication, nmrders Clyms, oiu’ of ins dear- 
est friends, i. 225. Sets fire to the inagniiiceni palace 
of Pcrsepolis at a simnar crisis, i. 228. H.s .shanu lul 
encoura 'Cment of tfiat vice among his guests, i. 280: 
— and indulgence in it Inniself at Babylon, which 
proved fatal to him, 1. 280, 281. Aiw^ays carried 
about with him the works of Homer, ii (>7. Refuses 
the useful information of a [^easaiu, and repents when 
too late, ii. 148. 

Alexandria, wanton sacrifice of human blood by BuoniL- 
parte at the assault of this place, i. Ho note. Account 
of the battle of Alexandria (21st Alarch, 1801)^ ii, 
227 to 282. 

Algerine captain, heroic exertion of gratitude in one, to 
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«ive the life of a Chritrtian slave who had formcriy 
been his benefactor, i. 212. 

AlpHonsus, kinp; of Naples and Sicily ; his demency to 
his rebellious subjects, at the sie;re of Cajeta, i. H^J. 

Ambition of distinction in an officer, is ridiculons unless 
he possc'^ses the proper qualifications, i. 156. 

Antbusc.’.de*, a surprisal by them, from defect of prccau- 
tion, is inexcusable, ii. Jl7. Are particularly to be 
suspected in pursuing an enemy, ii. 121: — cautious 
on this point, ii. 121. 

Angkr; Letter on, i. 245. 

Antipathies between regiments ; strange custom of, in 
France, anciently, i. 175 to 2H0. Instance of a melan- 
choly catastrophe on an occasion of this nature, i. 276 
vt'te. 

Appeal : inquiry respecting the right of appe.!) from re- 
gimental to general courts-martial ; an extraordiliary 
instance stated, i. 2‘»7 nntf. 

JIlKrchytas of Tarentum, his command of himself when 
in a passion with one of his servants, i* 247. 

Arithmetic, Dr. iolmson’s remark on some of the advan- 

r, tages of this kind of knowledge, ii. M note, 

AfUMIRS, PRESENT 87 ATE Or TACTICS IN THE PRINCIPAL 

EUROPEAN : liCtter on, ii. 153. 

nArticles of War to prevent quarrels and sending ch.il- 
ienges in the army, I. 295. See also above, Appeal. 

Artillery, its invention has had the effect of rendering 
battles bloody tluin formerly, and many other 
great aiwantages, li. 1 5. First used by our Kdward 
lil. at the battle of Cressy, ji, J«. Its progressive im- 
provements, iL 19, 20. Present state of the F rench ar- 
tillery, ii.' J57. Dangerous error of the Austrians in 
attaching undue importance to the preservation of 
their artillery in the Hour of battle, ii. 168. See also 
the^articles Canjifn : and Gunpo^uiltr, 

Athenian, declararation of one taken prisoner by the 
Macedonians, when released by tliem, i. 130, 1.01. 

Augustus, his noble contemjit of calumny, i. 1H4. 

Aiireiiah, recovers the dibcipliuc of ihe Roman 
jji. 9.1 to 93. 

Aus^sm army, present state of, it 165 to 170. ' 

diflerent kinds, their nature and coa- 

dimT ii 4. 
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Baj^gage-y fatal accident occasioned by admitting it with- 
in the line of inarch, ii. 180, 131. 

Jialista and Catapulta, two Roman military machines, 
ii. 14 noU, 

Banner, marshal j disgraceful and ruinous^ i^xcess • to 
. which in one instance he indulged the passion of love, 
i. 198. 

Bariuw (a Prussian oiHcer), instance of his courage and 
modesty, h ItJl. 

Battles: Letter on,, ii. 182. 

When once the battle is decided, the shedding of blood 
should cease, i. 150. 

Bayard, chevalier, anecdote of his extraordinary intre- 
pidity, i. 53. Amiable instance of his disinterested- 
ness at the storming of Brescia, i. 133. His nobicbe* 
liavlour to a young maiden who had been offered him 
by her niotlter, for a. victim to lawless passion, i. 200. ' 
Bcvl, the indulgence of immoderate repose in, is disgrace^ 
fill to a military man, i. 13. Fatal instance, in tht 
Spanish comrnanders during the siege of Venant, i. Id* 
Boasters characterized and exposed, i. 176’. ' 

Books, observations On the choice of them, ii. 66, 

Boyne, battle of; instance of the affection of James 
towards the English troops, .which occurred during 
this brittle, i. 1 47. 

Bkavkrv and couraoe; Letter on, i. 30. . 

'J'ruc bravery is attended with modesty, 1 . 160^-40- 
stance of Maloney, i. IGU; — and of Zieten and Bar- 
low, i. 1(>J. False bravery characterized and e»s 
posed, i. 254. I'o excite the bravery of his men, the 
officer must be himself brave,, ii. 100 instance of 
Mustapha, general of Amurat ill., ii. 100 effiecteof 
such conduct, ii. 100, 101. The invention of fire- 
arms, it was at first erroneously supposed would, asi^ 
nihilate the quality of Valour, ii. 15 note, 

MEANS OF ENSURING THE COUKAGE Of THE S0I.D^ta«.l 

, ^tter on, ii. 106’. ; 

British army; observation* on the bravery of the H^ag- 
lisb'siriidiers, by Dr. Johnson^ i. 44 to 48. AJu^imputy 
of exercise intr^uced into tire British 8ervice.i||^^lul 
• Regulations compiled by general Dundas, 
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The system thus formed on the model of the PrussianSf 
'•aid to be not originally theirs ; but to have been bor- 
rowed by Frederic from that of the ^itish troops 
under the duke of Marlborough, ii. 152. 

Brunswick, hereditary prince of, surprises Zarenberg, 
ii. 118, 119. 

Buonaparte, his wanton sacrifice of human blood at the 
battle of Lxidi and at the assault of Alexandria, i. 107 
note. Account of his massacre of the I'urkish garri- 
of Jaffa, three days after its surrender, i. J4 1 note 
and of his poisoning his own sick soldiers in the hos- 
pitals there, i. 143 note. Anecdote of him from Hol- 
croft’s Travels, ii. 47 note. 

Burgoyne, general ; anecdote of him, in a campaign in 
Portugal, i. 30G, 3U7. 


C 

Ciia, the father of the art of fortification, ii.^^S0 ; — his 
w^ls were of brick, ii. 30. 

Cidumny, remarks respecting, and instances, i. 184 to 
187. Conduct proper to be adopted when calum- 
niated, ii. 187. 

Camps, various useful directions for the preservation of 
health in, i. 36 to 29. Dr. Johnson’s observations re- 
specting incommodious and unwholesome encamp- 
ments, i. 27 nttte. 

Cannon, their invention and history, ii. 17 . Different 
kinds of discharge; the Point-blank, Random -shot, 

• and Ricoch^, ii. 22.^ Proportion of powder for the 
^argesof different sieed pieces, in the random-shot, 
ii. 23. Preqiuency <rf firing from the . same piece, ii. 
26 ; — cautions in firing it in quick succession, ii. 26. 
Important remarks and directions respecting the aim 
ai fhe-arms, 27 to 29. See also the article Artillery. 

Onto, instance of his heroic self-denial at the head of his 
troops, i. 14. 

CmturioOf htmourable fidelity of one when brought a 
prisoner before Scipio, i. 250. Challenge given he- 

' tween two centurions in the Roman army, to prove 
tb# bravery against the enemy, i. 258. 

CesdIlWm htt troops to Strike at the faces of Ac eflfe- 
nunate young Romans in the army of Pcmipey at the 
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battle of Phareatia, i. 18. Hi» firmness when prened by 
his wife not to go from home on the day of his assasst' 
nati(«, i. 89; and also on the revolt of Ijs troops in{their 
return to Rome, i. 94. His humanity to his enemies 
after the battle of Pbarsalia, i. ISO note. His rigid 
attention to discipline, ii. 73. His exerrions to intz 'v. 
duce various improvements in the tactics of his ai my 
during bis campaign in Africa, ii. 78. His exclama- 
tion to the pilot in a storm, ii. 99. Eloquence of hi# 
military harsuigues, ii. 107. Firmness displayed by 
him in a mutiny of his troops when marching on an 
expedition against the Germans, ii. 110. 

Challenges: tlm only ones known among the ancient 
Gree^ and Romans were between hostile prince, or 
dghc singly against the public enemies, i. 258 > 
instance of the latter sort, from the Roman history, 
i. 258. Conduct of the duke of Guise, when inso- 
lently challenged by an inferior, in the performance 
of his duty, i. 259. Remarkable instance of general 
C during the late war, on a somewhat simUar oc- 

casion, i. 260 ««/<; -I— of I’urenne, in his early military 
career, on receiving txvelve challenges at the siege of 
a fortified town, i. 260. Ludicrous anecdote, of t 
challenge given by a young officer, i. 261. The ne- 
cessity of challenges may almost always be avoid^ by 
a small share of prudence, L 263: — instanced in an 
anecdote of general Oglethorpe, i. 263 ntte. Reply of 
Colonel Gardiner on receiving a challenge, i. 26& 
Public challenges given iu the fourteenth century ia 
honour of the ladies whom the challengers respec- 
tively admired, i.281. Singular challenge published 
by lieutenant-genend Wood, a distingmshed officer 
queen Anne’s reig^, i. 281 note. Articles of War to 
prevent quarrels and sending chaJlenges in the army, 
1. 295. . 

Characters and passions of men, a of the study 

of history, ii. 41. 

Charles Xxn., set an example to lus soldiers, of subnut* 
ting patiently to military hardships and privations, 
i. 10. His intrepidity at the sie^ of Cojpeakag^ 
his first military operation, i. 71. Always oaniM in 
his pocket the* history of Alexander, in 87. 

Chiurles IL (of Eoglano), his behafiour to a ymmk ox 
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the ^lards, wlio had rejected the improper advances 
of one of the royal mistresses, i. IDS note : — declares 
' by proclamation tnat no person should be pardoned 
who killed another in a duel, i. 2H8. v 

Charles, jirince (son of the Pretender); his interesting 
adventure with a Whig gentleman, and its conse- 
quences, i. 147, 149. 

Charles, archduke ; his intrepidity, on his army giving 
way during the campaign of 1796', ii. 110. 

Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy ; coolness with 
which he practised the most atrocious cruelties, i. 128, 

Charrost, dpke de ; his patriotism npt siifRdcnt to over- 
power his sentiments of family iionour, 1 1 0 note. 

l^hartrcs, duke de; his humanity after a battle, i. l.W. 

Chesterfield, lord; new edition of his Letters -rc<h>m- 
inendetl, ii. 82 note. 

Chrosonowski, governor of Trembaula ; his firmness in 
opposing the resolution of a council of war to surren- 
der, during the siege of that fortress by the Turks, 
i. 91. 

Cicero, his reflections on friendship, i. SiP; commen- 
dation of letters, ii. 6(». * 

Cieutat; interesting anecdote of his intrepidity at the 
siege of Villeneuve by Margaret de Valois, i. 69. 

CincinuatiKs, his modesty joihed with the must illustrluiit 
talents, i. l/i8. ' 

Civil war, its nature, and conduct, H. 6, 

Codes, Hpiutius, hiH wonderful intrepidity, i. 54 note. 

Cold; caurions respecting the effects of the night air, 
i. 2.9. Directions- for conduct when exposed to ex- 
treme cold, i. 25,' Erroneous notions concerning the 
use of spirits, i. 2.5. Directions for treatment of cases 
of numbness or frost^Mtten •.—danger of a sudden ex- 
posure to the heat of a fire, and of the use of strong 
spitut^) i< 25. 

Complete Military Lihraiy (the splendid work so call- 
ed), recommended, ii. 68. 

Cotid^, prince of, his infr^idity in a council of war, k 
51. His fhaxims respecting foresight, ii, H7. 

Confidence, means or acqojri>io tbe coNnoENce, 
ojr THE soldiers ; Letter oh, ii. 98. " . 
lt|| end much advanced by their cMtvietion of the 
propriety of the eaerciscs to which they are pcae-* 
tised,ii.76, 77. 
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Conti, prince of ; his generosity to a grenadier, for his 
gallantry and honesty, ii. 102, 10;i note. 

Continence of Hannibal, i. 195. Of Scipio, instanced 
in his treatment of the beautiful Spanish lady his cap» 
tive, i. 196. Singular instance in a yeoman of the 
guards during the licentious reign of Charles II., in re- 
jecting the advances of a mistress of the king, i. 198 
note . 

Conversation, points of: Letter on, i. 174. 

Councils of war, firmness of mind particularly requisite 
in officers on such occasions, i. 90. 

C — r» geoeral, his conduct during the late war, when 
challenged in consequence of his evidence given before 
a general court-martial, i. 260 note. 

Cornet in the king of Prussia’s army, promoted on ac- 
count of his merit; his unbecoming pride, and its 
consequences, i. 171. 

Corporal, anecdote of the king of Prussia with one who 
wore a watch-chain suspended from a bullet, ii. 102. 

Corsican gentleman, instance of patriotism in one who 
was taken prisoner by the Genoese, i. 109. 

Coup d’ceix.: Letter on, ii. 45. 

Courage. See the article Bravery. 

Courage requires, in a general, to be united with pa- 
triotism, i. 107. The spirit of courage much abated, 
or endangered, by a relaxation of military exercises in 
time of peace, ii. 74. Courage in the military pro- 
fession is strengthened (no| weakened) by implicit 
obedience, ii. 80. Courage of the French soldiers 
compared with that of the Austrians, ii. 166. 

Courts-martial. See the article 

Cowardice a sentiment very distinct from that of fear, 
i. 37: — this instanced In the great Peterborough, i. 38. 

Cressy, account of the battle of, ii. 208 to 216. 

CrilltMi, rash experiment made on his courkge by the 
duke of Guise, i. 39. 

Croesus, gives successful advice to Cyrus, (o subdue the 
rebellious spirit of the Lydians by introducmg among 
them effeminacy of manners, i. 17. 

Cruelty. See the article Humanity. 

jPyrus, his reply to one who wished to introduce Kim 
the heaudful Panthea, queen of Susa, his cantiye^ 
i. 195M9fe, 
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DanM, colonel ; interesting narrative of the extremities 
to which he was reduced bv a passion for play, and of 
his reformation and re-estaolishment, i. 236. 

Defeat, when occasioned by the incapacity or improper 
feelings of the commander, should be severely pu- 
nished, i. 163. 

Defensive war, its dtlFerent kinds, their nature and con. 
duct, ii. 2. 3. 

De Fourilles, chevalier, anecdote of his indifFerence and 
coolness when mortally wounded, i. 43. 

Dc L’Isle and De La Fosse, two French officers ; melan- 
choly catastrophe in which they were involved by the 
custom of regimental antipathes which anciently ex*- 
isted in that country, i. 276 note. 

Deserters. See the article Gum es, 

Despsur : it may be allowed even to reduce the soldiers 
to this state, in a case of extreme emergence, ii. 112: 
•—instance of prince Maurice, in his attack upon the 
archduke at Nieuport, ii. IIS. 

Discipline: Letter on, ii. 72. 

Discipline even supplies the plkce of good-will toward 
a- cause, ii. 89. 

Discretion : advantages resulting from the possession of 
that quality, i. 178 to 180. 

Dimterestedfness, noblb instance of^ in the chavalier 
Bayard' at the stonmng of Brescia, i. 133:— in Gon- 
saivo, the Great Captain, at the storming of Naples, 
L 134. 

Disputes in conversation ‘to be particularly avoided with 
tne headstrong and ignorant, L 165. 

Drawing; great advantages of this accomplisfaxnent in an 
officer, ii. 13*. 

DaiN«;;rKo: Letter oitj uSfl: 

Drummer, English, his intrepidity' when taken before 
the French commander, in me German war, i. 72. 

Dokllimo: Letter on, i. 257. 

Dumets, engineer to Louis XIV., anecdotes respecting 
him, i. 17. 

Biittdas, general sir David ; the Rules and RiM^latibii# 

' Ibriihe movementr of inftotry, cmnptled'by mnt, first 
introduced an tmifonnity of tactics into* tlft'Btitisli 
service, ii. 151. 
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Eclipse of the sun, humanely taken advantaj^e of by a 
Spanish general in South America, in a stratagem to 
prevent the effusion of blood, i. 142 to- 145. 

Education of the youth of both sexes regulated by Ly- 
curgus with a military view, i. 9. Distinguishing ex- 
cellence of the Spartan education, ii. 72 note. 

Edward III. first employs artillery at the battle of Cressy, 
ii. 19. 

Effeminacy, frequent in the modern military character^ 
i. 7. Tne immoderate indulgence of lying in bed pe- 
culiarly disgraceful, i. 13 1 — fatal instance of this ex?* 
cess, in the Spanish commanders during the siege of 
Venant, i. 1.3. Dangerous effects produced in the 
minds oft he soldiers by the spectacle of effeminacy in 
their officers, i. 1 5. Anecdote of a young foreigner 
in the army of the king of Prussia, i. 15. A martial 
air and manner are the true personal graces, i. 16 • 
instance of Dumets, engineer to Louis XIV. i. 17. In- 
stance of the effects of effeminacy on the military cha-. 
racter of a nation, i. 18. Effeminacy introduced 
among the Roman troops after the conquest of Asiai 

i. 18; — instance of Cesar’s taking advantage of such 
habits in the army of Pompey at the battle of Phar- 
salia, i. 18. The character of effeminacy is destruc- 
tive of health and of courage, i. 19. 

E.gypt ; popular works on the late military o^ratiOns in 
that country, ii. 41 note. See also the articles Alexan^ 
dria ; and je^n. 

Eloquence considered as a qualification of a general. Siee 
the article Harangues. 

Elsburg, a captain of Swedish cavalry., wonderful in- 
stance of his intrepidity (bordering on temeritv), i. 61, 

Emergences, when sudaen and pressing,, will justify 
measures that could not be defended by prudence, ii. 
13S : — ^instance of count Saxe at the siege of Prague, 

ii. 133. And in extreme cases it ^y be afiowed even, 
to reduce the soldiers to despair, ii. 112 ; — instance of^ 
prince Maurice, in his attack upon the archduke at 
Nieuport, ii. 113. 

ii^iff rant. See the article ReptMiean ^meraL 

English soldiers, observations on their bravery, Dr^ 
Johnson, i. 44 to 48. National duel between two j|^- 
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ties of the Eng^Hsh and the French nobility, tffirty oa 
tech side, in the fourteenth century, i. 280: — between 
seven English knights and seven French knights, i. 
280,281. 

Epaminondas, his rigid adherence to truth, i. 175. Hir 
heroic death, i. 175 note. 

Exercise, its importance*; and necessity -and beneficial 
effects of its regular practice, ii. 7?>. Fatp.l conse- 
quences of a neglect in this ]>oint, ii. 80. lodispen- 
pable, to ensure the success cither of lU’.jnl'ers or <>! 
valour, ii. 83, 84. A amviction of the propriety of 
the exercises to which they arc pi iciised, has the rno.-r 
important effects among the soldiers, ii. 75, 77. A re- 
laxation in this part of discipline in peaceable times, 
even destructive to the principle of c«>uragc, ii. S5. 
Mighty effects of an inflexilile attention to this point, 
instanced in the rise of the hou.se of Brandenburgh, ii. 
87. It is also the best means for ensuring the perma- 
nence of a state of peace, ii. 87, 88. Interesting re- 
marks respecting the importance of habits of daily ex- 
ercise, in preserving the health of troops, ii. 82 to 84 
notf. See also the article Mannuvres. 

Extravagance, the habits and affectation of, are not only 
ruinous, but also absurd, i. C'autions on this sub- 
ject particularly necessary to a young officer, i. SOI. 

F 

False honrttlf, its character, i. 253. 

Falsehood, degradingnaturc of that vice, I. 174. 

Fear rtay be weakened and subdued, by endeavours for 
tliat purpose, i. .35 rinstance of its rejpression by a 
sense of duty, i. 36. Its fatal effects when found in 
the character of an officer, i. 37. Its distinction from 
the timidity of the coward, i. 37 : — instance of the 

S eat Petert)orotigh, i. 38. Fear is subdued by a fatni- 
irity with Its ol^ect, i. 88.^ Itsyronderfully different 
effects in particular points, in the minds of men other- 
wise brave,' i. 39, 40. Anecdote of Crillon, i. 40. Fear 
nvich abated also by a persuasion of its uselessness and 
inefficacy; aud by’senous and important considei^ 
tioDS, i. 42:— instance of an illustrious general,!, 4!S 
Kgurcs, small wopden, used for the purpose of ethibithig 
OB a table the di^rent evolutions, ii. 148. 
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Eire-arms, remarks respecting the aim to be taken, 
Three circumstances to be considered; the line of 
sight, the line of fire, and the trajectory line (of the 
powder), ii. 27. Direction of the trajectoral line, ii. 
28. Erroneousness of the caution given always, to Jirt 
lo-w, ii. 28. DilTerent heights at which it is necessary 
to aim, at different distances, ii. 29. See also the ar- 
ticles Artillery ; and Cannon. 

Firelocks, distance at which they haveefifect, ii. 29. See 
also the preceding article. 

Firmness OF mind: Letter on, i. 89, 

Flannel, advantage of wearing, and directicMi, i. 22. 

Floride, marquis De La, commandant of Milan ; his 
firmness when summoned (with threats) by prince 
Eugene to surrender, i. 90. 

Flying-artillery in the French service, peculiar pieces of 
light ordnance with which they are furnished, ii. 157. 

Foreigner, efifeminate; anecdote of, in the army of tlie 
king of Prussia, i. 15. 

Foresiglit, one of the most essential qualities for an offi- 
cer, iu U6. The want of it unpardonable, ii. 118. 

Fortification, its history; its primitive state may now be 
seen in the Indian villages of North America, ii. 29, 
80. Begun by Cain ; his walls were of brick, ii. 80. 
Babylonian walls, and walls of Jerusalem, ii. 31. 
Change introduced by the invention of gunpowder, ii. 
31. Improvements since the time of Charles V., ii. 32. 
First invention of mines, ii. 32 to 34. Purposes to be 
effected by a knowledge of this art, ii. 34 : — a certain 
degree of it should be acquired by every officer, ii. 34. 

Francis I.; particulars of his siege, and the battle, of 
'Pavia, ii. 188 to 198 note. 

Fraudulent practices at play; result of a court of inquiry 
ordered ^ the duke of York during the late war, 
upon an officer detected in such conduct,. L 234 note,- 
’I'hese practices in the French army punished with 

. death, by an edict of Louis XV., i. 243. 

Frederic the Great,.king of Prussia ; his conduct towards 
an effeminate young foreigner in his army, i. 1 5. Sub* 
dues the just resentment and indignation of Zieten by 
ar|pif||ttits of patriotism, i. 110. His reply on being 
tolth'jl^t a pmon had abused him, i. 185. Instancy 
of his a^bility and condescension to his soldiers, ii. 
102, 103. His celebrated tactical system said to be 
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not original, but to have been borrowed by him from 
that of the British troops under the duke of Marlbo> 
rough, ii. 152. He was the founder of a new xra in 
military history, ii. 184, 185, & note. 

Frederic William, (the elector,) gains possession of the 
town of Rathenau by a stratagem, i.<S23. 

French army : effects which have been produced on it 
by the revolution ; and its present state, ii. 15.0. Its 
internal construction, ii. 154. Courage of the French 
soldiers compared with that of the Austrians, ii. 166. 

French general, forbearance of one in subjecting himself 
to" calumny for the attainment of a substantial advan* 
tage, i. 185. 

FaiitKDSuiP: Letter on, i. 208. 

Frost-bitten, directions for treatment in such cases, i. 25. 


G 

Gam, David, a Welsh captain, his report when sent to 
reconnoitre the French army before the battle ^of 
Agincourt, i. 70. 

Gam; .no: liCtter on, i. 2S.‘l. 

Reply of Xenophon when reproached for not venturing 
his money at play, i. 805. 

Gardiner, colonel, his reply on receiving a challenge, 
i. 266. 

Gassion, his intrepid reply on one of his designs being 
represented as attended with insurmountable difficul- 
ties, i. 57. 

General : should be possessed of patriotism as well as of 
courage, i. 117. Should he actuated by the constant 
desire to avoid the causing any unnecessary calamity, 
i. 1.82. Remarks upon the nature of the situation of 
graeral, i, 15&, 157. Should not be attentive to infe- 
rior objects in a day of 'battle, ii. 72. Sketch >of the 
qualifications of a general, by marshal Saxe, ii. 293 to 
246. Delineation of the character of Zieten, ii. 247 
to 262. 

Geometry, geography, akd design: Letter on the 
Knowledge of them, as Essential to the Studr of the 
Milita^ Art, (with details on Gunnery and jPbrtifica- 
tion), ii. 11. ■ 

George 11.^ instance oif his intrepidity during the.rcbel- 
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lion of 1745, i. 71. His remark, on giving to general 
Wolfe the command of the expedition against Quebec, 
ii. 134. 

Germans, ancient; excess to which they indulged the 
passion for play, i. 233. 

Glory; truk, anu false; Letter on^ i. 303. 

Gonsalvo, the Great Captain, defeats the French near 
the Carigliano, i. 53. Noble instance of his disinte- 
restedness at the storming of Naples, i. 134. 

Good-fortune^ absurd ideas sometimes expressed on this 
subject, i. 73. These are the efiect only of ignorance 
or inattention, i. 73. 

Gratitude, heroic exertions of, in an Algerine captain, 
toward a Christian slave, i. 212: — in an Engfisti sol- 
dier, toward a Spaniard, i. 213. 

Greatness of soul: Letter on, i. 115. 

Admirable instance of humanity, and corresponding 
heroic greiitness of mind, during the late war, i. 149. 

Greeks ; instituted public schools, in which the science 
of war was taught upon fixed principles, ii. 145. . 

Gregory’s Letters on Literature, Taste and Composition, 
recommended, ii. 38 

Grenadier, honesty of eiie who had been rewarded by 
the prince of Conti for his intrepidity, ii. 102, 103 
note. 

Uu^briant, count de, his stratagem at the siege of Bris- 
sack, ii. 125. 

Guides, spies, and desertees : Letter on, ii. 140. 

Guise, duke of; his rash experiment on CrilIon*s cou- 
rage, L 39. His magnanimity toward different persons 
who had engaged in designs to assassinate him, i. 122 : 
— but his son, on adopting a similar ‘conduct, meets 
with fatal consequences frtHn it, i . ) 22. His behaviour 
when insolently challenged by an inferior, in the per- 
formance of his duty, i. 259. - 

Guise, colonel ; ludicrous instance of a challenge given 
to him by a young officer, i. 251 to 263. 

Gunpowder; its invention has rather operated on the 
moral faculties of men, than essentially changed the 
principles of war, or the nature of militfiry weapons, 
it 13. Detail of its effects in this view.: on the cha- 
racter of a commander, it 15 ; — in rendering modhra 
battles less bloody than the ancient, ii. 15, 15; — and 
this Isttter, also by affording meansf^or covering a re- 
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treat, ii. 16. It was at first erroneously supposed that 
the invention of gunpowder would annihilate the qua- 
lity of valour, \i. \5note. Effect of its invention, on 
the art of fortification, ii. 13. See also the article Ar- 
tillery. 

Guatavus Adolphus, king of Sweden ; his magnanimity 
in the me. hod which he employed to obtain the friend- 
ship of Banier, i. 1S>.3: — and in his conduct toward 
Seaton, whom he had insulted and struck, i. 124. His 
intrepidity at tlie battle of Leipsic, ii. Ill : — his ne- 
glect in not pushing to the utmost his advantage after 
that victory, ii. 123. His remark on the information 
to be derived from the inhabitants of the country 
which is the seat of war,*ii. 140. His constant habits 
of religion at the head of his army, i. 298. 

H 

Hallard, count, his patriotism when wounded at the 
same time its sir Philip Sidney, at the battle of Zut- 
phen, i. 10"^. ^ 

Haimibal : .'•ctuate;! in his cxploils by a love of his coun- 
try, i. 108. His continence,- i. i‘)5. His talent in 
acquirir-g the confidence and tl»e love of his soldiers, 
ii. 101. His neglect in not pushing to the utmost his 
advantage after the battle of Canine, ii. 122, 12.3. His 
happy talent in stratagems ; instance of his passage of 
the Rhone, ii. 124. Ridicules the pedantry of a scho- 
lastic professor of tactics, ii. 147. 

Harangues, military: much practised by the ancients be- 
fore an engagement, ii. 107. Description of the most 
proper, ii. 107. .Character of those recorded in his- 
tory, ii. 107. Eloquence much less necessary in a ge- 
neral now than formerly : suptriority of Cesar in this 
point, ii. 107. The eloquence less persuasive than the 
countenance of the commander; practice of the duke 
of Marlborough, ii. 108. Style best adapted to these 
occasions, ii.- 18:— spirited exhortation of Henry IV. 
{of Francej to his scJdiers at the battle of Yvri, li. 109. 
A rnwe exc'amation, aided by the looks and gestures 
ol an efbecT, frequently changes the for'^une of an en- 
terprise or of a day : instatu. es ; t)f C’esar, in a revolt 
•f the Roman ll|fi6ns, ii. 1 10 ; of Peter the Great, on 
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a part of liis army giving way before Lcuenliaupt, ii. 
110 ; — of the archduke Charles, on a similar occasion 
-in the campaign of 1796, ii. 110: —of prince Henry of 
Prussia, at the battle of Prague, ii. Ill; — ofGustavus, 
:it the battle of Leipsic, ii. Ill ; — of sir William Me- 
dows, at the capture of St. Lucie, ii. 113. 

Harcourt, count 1)’, his reply to the Sp.anish general who 
(when defeated by himj censured him for engaging an 
army so much superior to his own, ii. 134. 

Hardships and privations incident to a military life, the 
young officer should early accustom himself to them, 
1 . 8. The commander should set an example to his 
soldiers, of submitting patiently to them, i. 10: — in- 
stances; of Charles XII., i. 10 : — of count William, of 
iSchaumburg-Lippe, i. 11 ; — of Suwarrow, i. 11. Be- 
neficial effects which result from such conduct, i. 14 : 
— instance of Cato, i. 14. Useful hints for the pre- 
servation of health in severe military duties, L 20 to 
29. 

Hastings, account of the battle of, ii. 190 to 208. 

Health and bodilt strength: Letter on, i. 6. 
Interesting remarks respecting the importance of ha- 
bits of daily exercioj^, in preserving the health of 
troops, ii. 82 to 84 aoff. 

Heat : several cautions and hints for conduct when over- 
heated, i. 20 to 22. 

. Henry II. of England, saved from being mortally 
wounded at the siege of Bridgenorth castle, by Hu- 
bert de St. Clare, who sacrifices his* own life in the 
heroic exertion, i. 214. 

Henry II. of France, issues an edict against duelling, i. 
273. 

Henry IV. of France, his humanity in the conduct of 
hostilities, and reflection on the frequency of wars, i. 
129. His humanity towards his rebellious subjects at 
the siege of Paris, i. 146. Device of Sully, his mini- 
ster, to reclaim liim from his dangerous attachment to 
play, i. 241. His noble behaviour, before the battle 
of Yvri, to Schomberg, whose honour he had oflended, 
i. 255. Edict issued by him against duelling, i. 273. 
His spirited exhortations to his soldiers previous to 
the battle of Yvri, ii. Iu9. 

Henry, prince, of Prussia liis gallaatry at the battle of 
Prague, ii. 111. 

T 3 
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Histort, politics, and the more advanced mili- 
tary STUDIES : Letter on, ii. 38. 

History of the Late War recommended, ii. 41 note. 

Holcrdft’s Travels, anecdote of Buonaparte from, ii. 47 
note. 

Honesty of a grenadier who had been rewarded by the 
prince of Conti for his intrepidity, ii. l02, 103 note. 

Honour : Letter on, i. 249. 

Hope, grand pensionary, and Hasler^ chief bailiff, of 
Amsterdam; their firmness in opposing the resolution 
of the magistrates to deliver up that city to Louis XIV., 
i. 93. 

Horace, his sublime character of fiminets and* intrepidity, 
i. 49. 

Humanity: Letter on, i. 128. 

Hungarians, intrepidity of two thousand attacked in 
Agria, a scarcely fortified town, by sixty thousand 
Turks, i. 62, 63. 

Hunting, may be made very useful in acquiring the mi- 
litary coup tail^ ii. 49. 


I 

Indiscretions of speech, often the causes of private quar- 
rels, i. 178. 

Intoxication, fatal consequences of this vice in an officer. 
See Letter on drinking, i. 221. 

Intrenching, &c., and the lig^hter works of fortification, 
should be learnt and practised by the soldiers during 
a time of peace, ii. 79. 

Intrepidity : Letter on, i. 49. 

Irishman, intrepidity of one, a private in the American 
army, i. 71. 

Iroquois chief, greatness of soul displayed by one, i. 1 1 6. 

Itahan regiment, fatal efiTects occasioned in one^ by a ne- 
glect of the ordinary prccilutions on a march, li. 130, 
131. 


J 

JafTa ; account of the massacre of the Turkish garrison of 
this place by Buonaparte, three days after its surren- 
der, i. 140, 142 note: — and of his poisoning his own 
sick soldiers in tJ|ie hospitals here, i. 143 mtt. 
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James ll.y instance of his affection towards the English 
troops at the battle of the Boyne, i. 147. 

Jesting at the expetice of losing a friend, or of making an 
enemy of an indifferent person, odious and absurd, i. 

I SO to 1 H3. 

John, king of France, taken prisoner at the battle of 
Poictiers, and dies in captivity at London, ii. 220, 221 

& note. 

Johnson, Dr., his observations respecting incommodious 
and unwholesome encampments, L27 note: — respecting 
the bravery of tlie English soldiers, i. 44 to 48. His 
sentiments on the legitimacy of duelling, I. 272. His 
remark on some of the advantages of computation, ii. 

I I note. 

Juan, don, of Austria, and the marquis of Carazane, 
Spanish commanders at the siege of Venant; fatal con- 
sequences which arose from their immoderate indul- 
gence of ease, i. 13. 


K 

Keith, field-marshal, amiable instance of his humanity at 
the storming of Oczakow, i. 138. 

Kitigs can seldom be certain of possessiitg a true and dis- 
interested friend, i. 219. 

Knights-errant, duel between three Portuguese, and 
three French gentlemen, i. 280, 281. 

L 

Laelius, his friendship for Scipio, i. 209. 

Languages, a knowledge of : Letter on thia subject, 
ii. 36. 

Latin language, should be learnt in a military education, 
ii. .36, 37. 

'Laudon, field-marshal, his intrepidity at the siege of 
Be^mrade, i. 50. 

Leonids, his heroism, at Thermopylae, i. 1 1 7 notr. 

Lies, thirty-two different sorts of, distinguished by the 
writers on the science of quarrelling in the sixteenth cen* 
tury, i. 294. This absurdity pteasantly ridiculed by 
Shakspeare, i. 294 ntule. 

Lodi^ battle of; Buonaparte's wanton sacrifice of hi* own 
tiUXips on this occasion, i. 107 mtt, 

T 4 
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XfOsnowsky, the Polish governor of Skicl^ creates an op- 
portunity of making a vigorous sally and raising tlie 
siege, by a stratagem, i. 224. 

I^ovE : Letter on, i. 1 90. 

Love of our country : Letter on, i. 108. 

Louis XIl., his command of his temper when insulted 
Alviano, the Venetian general, i. 247. Instance of his 
rigid adherence to the principles of honour, i. 252. 

Louis XIII. issues an edict against duelling : rage for that 
practice in his reign, i. 278. 

Louis XIV., his commendations of Dumets, the engineer, 
i. 17. Remarkable prohibiticn issued by this monarch 
against games of chance, i. 242 -.—enforced by one 
still more severe as to the army, i. 249. Issues several 
edicts against duelling : his sentiments on tliis subject, 
in his ceicliratcd address to his sou, i. 273. 

Louis XV., his severe regulations and prohibitions re- 
specting games of chance in the army, i. 244. 

Luciliusy his heroic self-devotion, to save his friend Bru- 
tus, at the battle of Philippi, i. 21 1. 

Luxury enervates the mind, and ruins the power of a 
nation; instance of Rome, i. 18. 

Lycurgus, his ii stitutioiis respetting the education and 
training of youth of both sexes, were adopted with a 
military view, i. 9. 


M 

Mahomet IT. puts to death his beautiful mistress Irene, 
with his own hands, in the presence of an assembly of 
his bashaws, i. 204. 

Maloney, an Irish officer, remarkable instance of his 
modesty, i. 160. . 

Mandevilie, his inquiry respecting the morality and the 
effiects of the practice of duelling, i. 267 to 271. 

Manlius, instance of his extreme severity of discipline ; 
from the Roman history, ii. 90 to 9.3 note, 

Manceuvres. See the articles Movements ; and Exertise, 

Manual dexterity in the use of arms, its imj^iortance 
ascertained and limited, ii. 77. 

Marc Antony, disgraceful excess to which he indulged 
in the passion of love, i. 199. 

Marches, in hot weather, should be so regulated as to be 
finished early in ^tbe day, i. 20:— useful contrivances 
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for relief in such marches, i. ‘J1 : — cautions respecting 
drinking when over* heated, i. iJl ; — important and 
useful directions relative to the dangerous practice of 
drinking cold water on a march, i'. 21 note. Fatal ac- 
cident wluch resulted from a lieglect of the ordinary 
measures of precaution on a march, ii. 130, 131. 

Mardonius, fa general of Xerxes, j his unbecoming confi- 
dence and presumption, i. 158. 

Marlborough, duke of; some account of his military 
character, i. 74 to 80; — of his personal character, by 
lord Chesterfield, i. 77 note. Rewards conferred on 
him for his serv'ices, i. 80: — inscription recording them, 
on the pillar at Blenheim, i. 80 to 88. Anecdote of 
him and a private soldier after the battle of Blenheim, 
i. 129. His command of his temper, i. 248. Remark- 
able degree in which he possessed the confidence of 
his soldiers, ii. 108. 

Alauricc, prince, his sentiments respecting the immode- 
rate indulgence of lying ia bed, in a military comman- 
der, i. 1 i' . Reduces his soldiers to despair, by burn- 
ing his vessels, on determining to attack the archduke 
at Nicuport, ii. 113. 

]Mcceua$, his advice to Augustus respecting calumny, i. 
18-1. 

Medows, sir William, his gallantry at the capture of St. 
l.ucic, ii. 112. 

Memory is common to all men, and may be strengthened 
by exercise, ii. 60. Wonderf^ul memory of Cyrus, and 
of Scipio, ii. 60 note. Best method of cultivating and 
improving the memory, ii. 60 : — artificial methods, ii. 
61. • 

Military Library, the recent publication so called, re- 
commended, li. 68, 

Military Profession, its character, i. 1 to 4. Its requisite 
qualifications, i. 6. Should not be entered into merely 
as a life of gaiety and independence, i. 8. Pitiable 
situation of an officer who enters the army without 
having previously ascertained that he is possessed of 
courage, i. S3. Subordination among officers is the 
soul of discipline, ii. 74. The requisite qualities not 
• to be acquired without application, ii. 94. 

Mines, first invention of, ii. 32. 

Minutiae of discipline too often supposed trivial and un- 
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worthy of attention, ii. 73. Fatal consequences of this 
error, ii. 74. 

Modesty: Letteron, i. 153. 

Montesquieu, his deduction of the modem point of ho- 
nour, in a variety of particulars, from the ancient in- 
stitutions relating to civil and judicial duels, i. 283. 

Moore, Dr. ; ludicrous specimen given by him of mili- 
tary discipline among the Germans in the point of re- 
ligion, i. 299 note. 

Morals (good j in an army, contribute greatly to inspire 
a lore of discipline, ii. 94. From contrary principles 
ra the officers, the most fatal effects frequently ensue, 
ii. 95. 

Moravian chasseurs, intrepidity of eighteen, attacked in 
the fortress of Nemez by the Polish army, i. 6'3. 

Moreau, general, his military character," ii. 164. His 
reception by Buonaparte at Paris after the convention 
of Hohenlinden, ii. 164 note. 

Movements and evolutions, observations on the study of 
them, ii. 64. Their great importance .is parts of dis- 
cipline, ii. 76. A variety of useless evolutions taught 
in almost all ages, ii. 77. 7'roops should not be exdu- 
tively and invariably practised to any particular set, ii. 
78: — instance of Cesar, in his campaign in Africa, ii. 
78. 

Mustapha, general of Amurat III., sets the example to 
his army of crossing the river Canao, i. 2.54. 

Mutiny and revolt : firmness of mind essentially neces- 
sary in a general at ittch a time, i. 93 : — instance of 

• Cesar, in the return of his troops after the battle of 
Pharscilia, i. 9.3, S»4 ; — and on undertaking an expedi- 
tion against the Germans, ii. 1 10. Interesting narra- 
tive of the conduct of Scipio Africanus in quelling an 
alarming mutiny of his army in Spain, i. 95 to 105. 

Mutius Scasvola, his intrepidity when brought before 
Porsenna, i. 51, 52. 


N 

National between two parties of the English and 
the French nobility, i'. 280. Between three Portuguese 
knights-errant and three French gentlemen, i. 280, 
281 . 
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Navailles, M. de, hi^ religious habits, and his gallantry, 
i. 3(X). 

Neander, ludicrous instance of liis falsely boasting of hit 
valour, i. 159. 

Night air, cautions to those sidio are exposed to it, i. 22. 


O 

Obedience, as well as command, an object of instruction 
and previous qualihcatitm, ii. 72. Obedience in the 
ntilitary profession strengthens (instead of weakening^ 
courage, ii. 89. 

Offensive war, its nature and conduct, ii. 2. 

Officer : ambition of distinction ridiculous in an ofEicer, 
unless he possesses the proper qualifications, i. 15.9. 
Mischievous effects of a spirit of raillery in officers, i. 
1 80 : — and also of an inordinate love of play, i. 234, 
235. A passionate temper particularly d^gerous in 
an officer, i. 246. Cautions particularly necessary for 
a young officer, respecting an affectation of extrava- 
gance, i. 30.3, 304. 'I'he first years which officers pass 
in the service are the appropriate time for study, ii. 
58. In critical situations, tne countenance and iur of 
the officer have a great influence upon tlie conduct of 
the soldier, ii. 106. 

Oglethorpe, generid, his conduct when placed in a nice 
dilemma on a point of honour, by the prince of Wir- 
temberg, i. 263 noU. 

Opportunity, allegorical representation of, among the 
ancients, ii. 122. 

Orange, prince of; his becoming modesty and diffi- 
dence, instanced at the siege of Maestricht, i. 154. His 
answer to one of his colonels, who questioned him 
respecting his secret plans, ii, J .‘>6. 

Order of battle; the direct, ii. 162. The oblique, ii. 183: 
— superior advantages of this latter, ii. 184 to 186. 
Disposition of the lines, ii. 187. 


P 

Parallels, origin and signification of this name, i. 50 
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Passionate temper, mischievous and dangerous, particii* 
larly in an officer, i. U46. 

Passions, Danger of their Indulgence: Letter on this 
subject, i. 188. 

Patriotism. See the article Love or our countrv. 

Pavia, battle of; particulars respecting, ii. ^188 to 198 
note. 

Peace, an inflexible regularity of discipline to be main- 
tained in ; and fatal consequences of a relaxation in this 
{K)int, ii. 74. The soldiers should be instructed and 
practised in a variety of field-services during a time of 
peace, ii. 79. A neglect of milit;iry exercises in peace, 
even destructive of the spirit of courage, ii. 86. 'I'he 
permanence of a state of peace best ensured by a culti- 
vation of military proficiency, ii. 88. Great national 
consequences of an inattention to the military art in 
time of peace, ii. 96. 

Peri, commandant of Haguenau, his resolute enterprise 
(bordering on temerity ) at the siege of that town by 
the Imperialists, i. 58. 

Peter the Great ; noble instance of his humane.excrtions 
at the storming of Narva, i. 1.85. His intrepidity, on 
part of his army giving way before Leuenhau])t, ii. 
110 . 

Peter III. of Arragon, his reply to one of his officers, 
who questioned him respecting his plans, ii. 1.85, 1.86. 

l*eterborough, carl of ; his sefntiment on fear, L 38. 
Noble instance of his humane exertions at the reduc- 
tion of Barcelona, i. 136. His successful stratagem at 
the siege of San Mateo, ii. 126, 127 and at the caj^ 
ture of Nules, ii. 128. Military character of tlus 
great general, ii. 128, 129 note. 

Pharsalia, at the battle of, Cesar orders his troops to 
Strike at the faces of the efleminate young Romans in 
the army of Pompey, i. 18. His humanity to his op- 
ponents, during the battle and after its termination, 
1. 130 note. 

Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, his indul- 
gence in the vice of intoxication, i. 231. Striking 
check which he once received in this state, from a 
woman against whom he had decided unjustly, i. 231. 

Philopoemen, the Grecian general, perfection in which 
he possessed the valuable talent of the tovp d* or//, ii. 48. 
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I’lea^nre*, to be carefully selected and moderately en- 
joyed by the candidate for military distinction, i. 6. 
Insiancc of the elder Scipio, i. 7. 

Poictit, rs, account of the battle of, ii. 216 to 221. 

roini-hlauk, particulars of this kind of discharge, ii. 

l}Cf tM? 

Politics. See the article History. 

Pompey, his resolution when exhorted not to embark 
during a violent tempest, i. 90. 

I’ortuguese knights-errant, remarkable duel between 
three, tmd three Prench gentlemen, i. 280, 281. 

Pt)rus, an'Indian prince conquered by Alexander the 
(ireat; his magnanimity at his interview with that 
hero, i. 120. 

Prayers ; ludicrous specimen by Dr. Moore, of military 
discipline among the Germans, in this point, i. 299 ««fc. 

Precautions to be observed in the pursuit of an enemy, 
ii. 121. 

Present state of tactics in the principal Euro- 
pean armies: Letter on, ii. 1.5.3. 

Privernum ; magnanimity of an inhabitant of this town, 
when it was reduced bv the Romans after a revolt, 
i. 119. 

Prubence : Letter on, ii. 115. 

Prussia ; rise of its |jower effected by an unrelaxing 
cultivation of military discipline, ii. 87. The Prussian 
system of tactics said to be not original, but to have been 
borrowed by Frederic from that of the Britisii troops 
under the auke of Marlborough, ii. 152. The Prus- 
sian army tomlly annihilated, ii. 181. 

Pursuit of a Hying enemy particularly liable to ambus- 
cades, ii. 121. C.iutions on this point, ii. 121. Un^ 
less well assured of security, a pursuit should not be 
persisted in, ii. 121, 

I’yrrhus, his discipline, ii. 90. His eminence as a tac- 
tician, ii. 147, 148. 


Q 

Quarrelling, the science of studied with great accuracy iff 
the sixteenth century, i. 294. Thirty-two different 
sorts of //Vi were then distinguished, i. 294. Shak- 
speare pleasantly ridicules this absurdity, i. 294 nsr#. 
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Raillery ; mischiefs resulting from an indulgence of the 
talent for it, i. 180 to 184. 

Rains, long-continued, their unwholesome effects on 
camps in even naturally dry situations, i. Best 
preventive against the bad consequences of tempo- 
rary wetting, i. 28 : — against the effects of partial 
wetting, i. 28. Hints respecting camps in rainy sea- 
sons, i. 29. 

Random-shot, particulars of this kind of di^hargc, ii. 
22. Extent of its range, in different sized ordnance, 
ii. 2S. 

Rasfaneaa, distinguished from intrepidity, i. 49. Maxim 
of JLtvy respecting temerity ; illustrate by instances 
of Gassion and of Zieten, i. 57. The true criterion 
of indiscretion and rashness, i. 58 : — instance of Peri, 
the commandant of Haguenau, at the siege of that 
town by the Imperialbts, i. 58. Different lines of coll- 
ect wnich will be pursued by different commanders 
when surprised and surrounded, i. 59: — instances of 
two Spanish officers, i. 60. Instances of intrepidity 
bordering on rashness; in a captain of .Swedisn 
cavalry,!. 61 : — ia two thousand Hungarians, attacked 
ia a scarcely fortided town by sixty thousai>d Turks, 
L 62:-— in eighteen Moravian chasseurs, attacked in 
the fortress of Nemez by the Polish atmy, i. 68 ; — in 
count Saxe, when surrounded in a house with only 
seventeen compaoioos, by eight hundred cavalry, i. 
64. 

Rathenau taken by the eloctor Frederic William, by a 
stratagem, i. 223. 

Reading ; directions on that subject, u. 66. 

Regimental antipathies; extraordiiuury ancient custom 
of, in France. See the article Antipathitu 

Regulations (the official) for the Movements of Inhin- 
try, compiled by general Dundas, first introduced an 
uniformity into the British service, ii. 151. 

Religion, a firm sentimenr of, is the genuine incitement 
fo courage, i. 34. Its influence in impressing and 
confimuiig prmcifdM of modesty and humanity, i. 266. 
Reply of c^onel Gardiner on receiving a challenge , 
i. 266. The importance of religious sentiments ea- 
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forced: completely reconcileable with the character 
of a perfect soldier; instanced in the great Gustaviu 
Adolphus, i. 298, 299 ; — in M. de Navaiites, at the 
battle of Senef, i. iJOO; — in ihe manners of Zieten, 
i. .KK). The qualities enjoined by Christianity as vir- 
tues, are recommended also by politeness as accom- 
plishments, i. 301. Ludicrous specimen by Dr. Moore, 
of military discipline among the Germans, in the. 
point of religion, i. 299 note. 

Rendsbourg; interesting auedote of the patriotism of 
the commandant there, and his father, i. 114. 

Report of a Welsh captain sent to reconnoitre the French 
army before the battle of Agincourt, i, 70. 

Republican ;';cneral, and an Emigrant; admirable in- 
stance of liumanity in the former, and heroic ^eat- 
ness of mind in the latter (during the late war), L 149. 

Retreats : conduct to be observed in pursuing a retreat^* 
ing enemy, ii. 117 to 120. Particular cautions neces- 
sary at such times, to guard against ambuscades, iii 
121 . 

Richard 1., his nuignanimity towards the man who ipor- 
tally wounded him at the siege of the castle of Cha- 
lons, i. 121. 

Ricochet, particulars of this kind of discharge, ii 22. 
Its requisite proportion of powder, ii. 23. Its pecu- 
liar uses at sieges and in action, ii. 24. ks dimnrent 
charges, and elevation in dilTercnt circumstances, ii. 
24, 25. W hen first invented, ii. 26. 

Romans; instance of severity of discipline, from th«r 
history, ii. 90 to 93 note. I'he discipline of their armiep 
recovered by Aurelian, ii. 91 to 93. The practice of 
duelling was unknown among them, i. 257, 256. Had 
a particular .and regular system of tactics, ii. 148. 

Russian army, present state of, with the military cha- 
racter and peculiarities of Suwarrow, ii. 170 to 179. 
Singular general orders of the emperor Paul, illustra« 
tive of this point, ii. 179 to 181 noie^ 

S 

Sackvilie, sir Edward, kills lord Bruce in a duel in 
reign of James 1. with peculiar circumstances, but is 
not in any manner punished, i. 285. Miwte and eii» 
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rious narrative of this duel, by sir Edward, i. 285 to 
293 note. 

St. Clare, Hubert de, governor of Colchester castle in 
the reign of Henry II., heroically sacrifices his life in 
defending that of his sovereign, i. 214. 

St. Lo; instance of patriotism in the commandant, at 
the siege of tint fotress, i. 109. 

Saxe, marshal, his intrepidity when surrounded in a 
house with only seventeen companions by eight hun- 
dred Polish cavalry, i. 64 to 6.'i ; — would never fight a 
duel, i. 261. His sudden and vigorous alteration of 
his plan, on an emergency, at the siege of Prague, 
ii. 133. His sketch of the qualifications of a general, 
ii. 247 to 262. 

Schools, public, instituted by the Greeks, for teaching 
the science of war upon fixed principles, ii. 14.'i. 
Number and importance of the professors in these 
schools, ii. 146. Nature of their lessons, ii. 147. 

Scipio, his moderation in the enjoyment of pleasures, 
i. 7. His courage contrasted with the bravery of 
Achilles, i. 31. His firmness in resisting the determi- 
nation of many of the Romans to abandon their city 
after the defeat at Canna^ i. 92. Interesting narra- 
tive of his conduct in quelling an alarming mutiny of 
his army in Spttui, i. 95 to 105. His continence, in 
the restoration of the beautiful Spaniard to iicr be- 
trothed husband, the Ccltiberian prince, i. 1 96. Friend- 
ship of Scipio and jLzHus, i.209. His excellent edu- 
cation and consequent general habits, ii. 53. 

Sclavonians, their address to 'Purenne, on his leaving 
them, to return to France, after the conclusion of hos- 
tilities, i. 132. 

Seconds, historical testimonies of their engaging as prin- 
cipals in the duels which they attended : numerous 
seconds, i.274, 27.5. Extraordinary method used to 
obtain the full complement of seconds, i. 275 : — re- 
markable instance of this kind, i. 275. 

Secrecy and Distrust : Letter on, ii. 135. 

Self-conceit, remarks on, and instances. See the Letter 
ON Siioor.sTY, i. 153. 

Self-interest tarnishes the most brilliant achievements, 
i..l3S. 

Seneca, hit picture of the virtuous man struggling 
against ill-fortune, i. 1 16. 
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Severity of discipline, remarkable instance of, from the 
Roman history, it. 90 to 93 note. 

Shakspeare pleasantly ridicules the absurd and odious 
refinements in the science of quarrelling in the sixteenth 
century, i. 294 note. 

Shoes ; useful hints respecting military shoes, i. 23, 24, 
note. 

Sidney, sir Philip, noble instance of his humanity when 
mortally wounded at the battle of Zutphen, i. 151. 

Slander. See the article Raillery. 

Sleep, when exposed to the violent heat of the sun, to 
be avoided, i. 22. And more particularly when ex* 
posed in severe cold, i. 25. 

Sobieski, king of Poland, his conduct toward eighteen 
Moravian chasseurs, who had defended themselves in 
the fortress of Nemez against his whole force, i. 63, 
64. 

Soissons, count of, his becoming modesty and diffidence, 
i. 154. 

Soldier, wonderful intrepidity of one at the siege of 
Rochelle, i. 56: — intrepidity of one in the Prussian 
service, in the Seven Years war, i. 72. Magnanimity 
of one who had been struck by his.general, i. 125. 
Heroic exertions of an English soldier to save the 
life of a Spaniard at the capture of Crodon during the 
League, i. 213. 

ON me MEANS Ot ACQUIRINO THE COMriOENCE OF 

THE SOLDIERS *. Letter xxvi. ii. 98. 

ON THE MEANS OF ENSURING THE COURAGE OF THE 

soIdiers : I^etter xxvii. i-. 106. 

Sovereigns, instances of aiTection and humanity in seve- 
ral toward their rebellious subjects : instance of Al- 
phonsus king of Naples and Sicily, at the siege of 
Cajeta, i. 1 46 -.—-of Henry IV. of France, at the siege of 
Paris, i. 178 of James II. to the English troop» at the 
battle of the Boyne, i. 147. Corresponding affection of 
a Whig gentleman toward the grandson of this last* 
mentioned prince, i. 147. J , ■ 

.Spanish officers, intrepidity (Bordering on temerity) of 
two when surprised and surrounded by a far superior 
force, i. 60, 61. Spanish general in South America, 
uses a singular stratagem to prevent, the effusion of 
blood, i. 142 to 145. 

Spartan education of the youth of both sexes, i. 9. 
VOL, II. Cr 
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The women admirers only of coOrage, i. % 33 ; — pa- 
triotism of one, on her five sons being Id lied in battle, 
i. 108. Distinguishing excellence of the Spartan edu- 
cation, u. 72 note. Tl^ Spartans were the first people 
who formed their tactics into a regular system, to be 
taught as a part of education, ii. 145. 

Spies. See the article Guides. 

Spirits, caution against the use of them when over- 
heated, i. 22. Useful in small quantities against ex- 
posure to the night air, i. 23. Erroneous notions re- 
specting the use of them in cold weather ; and fatal 
effects of their general use, i. 25. Particularly danger- 
ous in cases of numbness from cold, or frost-bitten, 
i. 26. note. Useful when encamped in certain situations, 

i. 28. 

Storming of towns ; the most strict precautions in favour 
of humanity to be taken on such occasions, i. 134 : — 
noble instance of Peter the Great, at the storming of 
Narva, i. ISSj — of lord Peterborough, at the reduc- 
tion of Barcelona, i. 13G; — of field-marshal Keith, at 
the storming of Oczakow, i. 138. Instances also of 
disinterestedness in victorious commanders at such 
times : of the chevalier Bayard, at the storming of 
Bres^, i. ISSIf^f Gonsalvo the Great Captain, at 
^;|he storming of Naples, i. 134. _ ^ 

Stirktagiem, amiable one of a Spanish general in South 
America, to avoid the effusion of blotxJ, 142 to 145: — 
by which the elector Frederic William surprised and 
gained possession of Rathenau, i. 223 : — similar stra- 
tagem of Eosnowsky, the Polish governor of Skid, 
against his besiegers, i. 224. Stratagems against ' a 
besieged town cannot be always guarded against, 

ii. 113: — instance of the town bf Zarenberg, taken by 
stratagem by the duke of Brunswick, ii. 118, 119 ; — 
stratagem of the French commandant to recover the 
place, nearly successful, H. 119, 120. A surprisal by 
stratagems m the field more inexcusable,' H. 122. 
Happy talent of Hannibal in practising these expe- 
dients ; instance in his passage of the %hdne, 1 22,' 
12.3. Stratagem of the count de-Guebriant it the sie» 
of Brissack, ii. 125. Stratagems have been universaUy 
practisiiedjr^ii. tfS. Successful stratagem of the earl of 
Pdteibibrough at«the siege of San Mateo, U'. 128, 127 : 
—aqpl at the capture of Nules, iL 128; 

rtiiN or t l^etter on, iL 88. 
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Style ; a precision, cnerpy, and simplicity of, should be 
acquired by an officer, ii. 37. Mr. Irving’s popular 
^ork on this subject, ii. 38 note. 

Subordination In officers is the soul of discipline, ii. 94. 

Success not tlic constant and just criterion of reputation, 
i. 1(;:5. 

Sully, minister to Henry IV. of France, liis device to re- 
claim that monarch from his dangerous attachment 
to play, i. 2-11. 

Suwarrow; his manners and peculiarities, i. 11. His 
military character and habits, ii. 170 to 176. 

T 

Tacitus, his account of the excess w which the ancient 
“Germans indulged the spirit of play» i. 238. 

Tactics ; Letter on, ii. 144. 

Talents and virtues the basis of the military character,. 

i. 2, 3. 

Temerity. See the article Rashntst. 

Tents, tne practice of thatching them recommended in 
rainy seasons, i. 29. 

Theban conspiracy proved successful from the dis- 
graceful habit of intoxication in the governors of the 
city, i- 223. 

Themistocles, his military character, i. 9. 

Titos, his noble contempt of calumny, i. 184. 

Topography the essential part of ^graphical kOow- 
ledge for an officer, ii. 13. Particularly and bendB- 
cially cultivated by all ranb in the French army, 

ii. 162. 

Travelling may be made very useful in acquiring the 
military mP t 56. 

Trooper, condescension and aSability of the king of Prus- 
sia toward one» ii. 103. 

Truth. See the article Falsehood. 

Turenne, maridial, honourable testimony of his coi^uct 
during the war between the Venetms and the Turks,’ 
i. 132. . His modesty and frankness in acknowled^ng 
to errors, i. 155. His magnanimitY towards t^e mar- 
qui^ deSt Arbre, who haa censured soxue of hu mea- 
surc^si i. 186. . His conduct wh^ officer, on 

retrying twelve xhallei^s dunng%8iertof a fgr- 
mhd tow, i. 26^. His rigid attention to discipline a 
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hts early military career, and at the same time to gain- 
ing the afFcctions of his soldiers, ii. 75. 

Turks do not suffer duels, i. ^'b'5. 

U 

Universal History, the New, recommended, ii. 39 note. 

V 

•Valentine and Unnion, anecdote of, i. 125. 

Valour much ensured among the soldiers by their convic- 
tion of the propriety of the exercises to which they are 
practised, ii. 87. See also the article Bravery. 

Vendome, duke of ; mischievous consequences resulting 
from h<s disgraceful indulgence of pleasure, i. 225. 

Veteran, sagacity and p^etration of one in the camp of 
Turenne, i. 208. 

Vidal, a Serjeant in the regiment of Flanders ; his heroic 

’ fortitude in assisting the prince of Monaco when 
wounded, at the battle of Roucoux, i. 215. 

Virtue : this principle produced the same effects among 

. the ancients, as that of Honour does among the moderns, 

i. 349. Honour, as it now supplies the place of Virtue, 
imposes equal duties and obligations, i. 252. 

W 

Walls, the first surrounding a city were built (of brick) by 
Cain, U. 30. Babylonian wails, and walls of Jerusalem, 

ii. 31. 

War,* its horrors should always be checked by the prac- 
tice of humanity, i. 128:— reflection of Henry IV. of 
France on the frequency of wars, i. 1 29. Its usual cala- 
mities would be extremely alleviated by a becoming ad- 
herence to the dictates of that amiable virtue, i. 132:— 
contrary instances in Buondparte at the battle of Lodi, 
and at the assault of Alexandria, i. 14C, 171 , note: in his 
massacre of the garrison of J.iffa three days after it had 
surrendered, and poisoning his own s’ck in the hospitals 
there, i. 14( to 144 note. V^on the battle is decided, the 
shedding of blood should cease, i. 150. War is a science 
founded upon certain and fixed principles, ii. 118. 

ON THE SCIENCL OF WAR i:- GENERAL: Letter XX. H. 1. 

Watch, one presented by the king of Prussia to a coiporal 
vriio wore a watch-chain suspeiided from a bullet, ii. 1 02. 

Water; dangefous consequences o:' drinking, it cold when 
' the body is heated by exercise, and useAU directiona 
on this point, i. 20 — ^22, tuit. 
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Whig gentleman, affection of one toward the $an of 
the Pretender, i. 147. 

William III., his reply to a derogator from the merit of 
his enemy, marshal Luxembourg, i. 7(> note His behai- 
viour to a dragoon whom he saw running away durixig 
an cng.igement, ii. Ill w/r. 

William, count of Schaumburg«Lippe, set an example to 
his soldiers of submitting patiently to military nard« 
ships and privations, i. 11. 

Wilson, sir Robert ; his account of the massacre of the 
Turkish garrison of Jaffa bvBuonaparte, and of his pm^ 
soiling his own sick in the hospitals there, i. 140 to 144 

note* 

W(*Ife, general, remark of king George II. on givii^ him 
the command of the expedition^ainst Quebec, ii. 134. 
lietter from this illustrious omcer, on the course of 
study and shading best adapted for a military educa- 
tion, ii. 68 to 71. 

Wood, lieutenant-general, a distinguished officer in queen 
Anne s reign ; singular challenge published by him, u. 
281 to 283 noU, 

X 


Xenophon, his answer when reproached for not venturing 
^his money at play, i. 305. 


•s 

Yeoman of the guards, in the reign of Charles II., rijecte 
the improper advances of a mistress of the king, i. I 99 
note. 


Z 


Zieten, the Prussian general, his resolution displayed in a 
conference of the generals in the king’s presence, i. 5|V 
His intrepidity with a detachment after the battle w 
Mollwitz, i. 69. Force of his patriotism, i. 1 10. !(#• 
markable instance of hit gallantry and modesty, i. Igl. 
His conduct in respect to love, i. 203. His constant r»« 
gard for religion, 1 . 300. His affability, and luappy tn» 
lent of encoursiging the soldiers whea disheartened, flb 
104. Dclinmtion of his character, u. 247 to 262. 
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